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PREFACE. 


The favorable reception of a small volume 
of translations from the Chinese language, 
published by the Author last year, has in- 
duced him tb hope that the few additional 
notices and translations of a miscellaneous 
nature, which he now submits to the public 
eye, may likewise be found in some degree 
interesting. These notices and translations, 
as well as those contained in the preceding 
Yolume, were written many years ago: but 
they have since been carefully revised ; and 
the translations, whenever an opportunity 
has offered, have been collated with the 
originals, so that he trusts that they contain 
no material inaccuracy. 
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PREFACE, 


The latter and principal part of the present 
volume, has little connection with Chinese 
literature, being almost wholly devoted to 
considerations of a commercial nature. 

Some important questions, connected with 
our commercial system with resjject to China, 
are at present in agitation, upon which, 
certainly, a very great diversity of opinion 
exists; and which are considered, by all parties, 
to involve commercial interests of the very 
lirst magnitude. 

The Author has under these circumstances 
been induced, though wholly luiconnected at 
present w ith either of the contending interests, 
and little anxious at any time to obtrude 
himself unnecessarily on ihd notice of the 
Public, to take this oj)portunity of sub- 
mitting his opinions on the subject, at some 
length, to tlie consideration of the Country, 
1 hey are the result of much retlectiou and 
some experience ; and he feels assured tjiat 
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no other pretensions are necessary, to ensure 
them a caiulid and indulgent reception, 

Ife has iirst c(Uisid(‘rcd the subject of the 
diina "I'rach* geinniilly, in rcferetice to the 
€]uestion of tl»e renewal of the Charier of the 
East-India (.’onipany in 1813 ; next, in refer- 
ence to certaiii strictures on llie present system 
of its direction and inaiuigeinent, contained 
in an article in the l^din!)nrgh Ueview for 
February, IHIS; an<l lastly, in reference to 
the recent Heporls w hich have been made on 
the subject, by the C oimnittees of the Two 
Houses ot Parliament on the Forei^rn Trade 
of the country, 

1 he Author has to apologize for having 
liequently recurred, in the course of his re- 
marks, to the same lads, and, sometimes, 
lU'arly to the same line of argument. He has 
been, in some measure, obliged to do so, in 
order to render each division of his subject 
complete within itself; but it is hoped that 
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it will be found, that no fact or argument 
lias been brought forward a second time, 
without some material addition ii\ point of 

illustration, which, as the subject cannot be 
familiar to the general reader, may not be 
altogether without advantage. 
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OF A POETION OF 

THE EMPEROR YONG-TC II TNC'S 

35oofe of ^acrett KniStructionjS* 

I. 

Be strenuous in Filial Pielif and Fraternal 
Respect^ that you niay thus duly perform the 
Social Duties^ 

O ij R i 111 perial predecessor, Shmg^tsu-j in*^ 
during a reign of sixty-one years imitated his 
ancestors, and honored his parents. UnfaiU 
ing in his meditations upon filial Jiiety, he 
sanctioned, by his imperial authority, the 
•work entitlcMl ‘‘ The Book of Filial Piety, its 
Abundance and ^^ustice/' In this book its 

^ This emperor, belter known under the name of 
is generally considered (o have been the most enlightened and 
accomplished sovereign who ever sat on the throne of China. 
He died in the year 1722. ^ 


B 
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abundance is inanifestecl (Voni the Sacred 

Volumes, and its justice is illustrated and 

* 

established bv reasoning’. The emperor's 
intention was thus inanifesltd, to maintain, 
through the influence of the ]^riuclj>le of filial 
piety, order and government in the universe. 
Accordingly tiie first, among the Sixteen 
Sacred Instructions of His Majesty, is an ex- 
hortation to filial piety and fraternal duty. 

Since the charge of our great iidieritance 
has devolved uj)ou us, we have deeply medi- 
tated upon tliese Imperial Instructions, with 
an intent to dillVise and to establish the 
doctrine they, convey. We shall, in the first 
place, declare the excellence of filial piety 
and fraternal duty, addressing ourselves by 
public proclamation to you, our soldiers and 
our people. 

Th is filial piety is a doctrine from Heaven, 
the consummation ofearthly justice, the grand 
principle of action among mankind. The man 
who knows not piety to parents, can surely 
not have considered the affectionate hearts 
of parents towards their children. When 
still infants in arms, hungry, they could 
not feed themselves ; cold, they could not 
clothe themselves; but they had then parents 
who watched the souiuls of their voice, and 
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jttuilied the traits of their countenance ; 
who were joyful when they smiled; atHicted 
when they wept ; w ho followed them, stej) by 
step, when they moved ; who, w hen they 
were sick or in pain, refused food and sleep 
on their account. Thus were tlicw nursed and 
educated until tliey gr(‘W up to marihood. 

\\ hen to this are added the labaurs and 
anxieties wliich are undergone in jnoviding 
for their marriage and futun? establisliment, 
the various means employed and contrivances 
thought of, to enable them to follow a pro- 
tession and gain a livelihood, the goodness of 
parents is found truly to be as boundless us 
lln^ vast expanse of Heaven. 

I'he sons of men who would repay but oue 
teii-thonsandlh part of tliis parental kindness, 
ought to devote to it interiially all their 
heart, and externally to apply to it all their 
strength — 1 liey ought to be IVugal and tern- 
jjerale in their })ersons, and diligcuit in per- 
forming their labours, that they may always 
possess th(* means of cwincing* tlieir ])ioiis 
regard to tlieir parents, whenever their assis- 
tance retjuireil; Hot given to gambling, or 
drinking; not fond of viobmce, c|narrelsoine, 
vindictive, avaricious, or attached to excess 
lo their wives or children — \\ hen thev want 
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the means or the talents requisite for an 
outward display, they may still make ample 
amends by their inward sincerity. This may 
be traced in all its extent. Thus, it has been 
said by Tseng Tse^ In our general conduct 
not to be orderly is to fail in filial ])iety ; in 
serving our sovereign, not to be faithful, is 
to fail ill filial piety; in the performance of 
the duty of a magistrate, not to be careful, 
is to fail in filial piety; in the intercourse of 
friends, not to be sincere, is to fail in filial 
piety; in arms and in battle, not to l)e 
valorous, is to fail in filial piety. All these 
things are no more than so many portions of 
a pious son’s duty,” 

When a father has a son who is his 
let that son be addressed as a governor of 
the family. When a younger brother has 
uncles and elder brothers, let him address 
them as elders of the family. 

Upon every daily occurence, upon what is 
given or received, upon all the affairs which 
concern the family, whether important or 
trivial, the seniors ought to be resjjectfully 
consulted by the juniors. At their meals, they 
ought to be unassuming; in conversation, sub- 
missive ; w alking, they ought to make way ; 
standing or sitting, they ought to take the 
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lowermost places: that thus their observance 
of what is due by younger brothers to their 
elders may be made manifest jin all things.— 
A stranger, when he is a senior by ten years, 
is served like any elder brother; a senior by 
five yaiars is considerately attended ; how 
much more then is respect due to a senior, 
who is of the same blood and family! There- 
fore next to a failure in filial piety, is a failure 
in fraternal duty. The duty to parents and 
the duty to elders are indet^l similar in 
obligation: for lie who can be a pious son, 
will also prove a dutiful brother; and he who 
is both a pious son and a dutiful brother, 
will, while he dwells at home, prove an honest 
and obedient subject; and, while engaged in 
active service abroad, a brave and faithful 
soldier. 

You, O soldiers and people, indeed cannot 
but know that sons ought to be pious, and 
younger brothers dutiful. lIo%v is it then 
that you are inattentive to what is faulty in 
your practice, and thus, at length, break 
through these essential ties of society? If 
you be but capable of feeling shame and 
repentance, such as proceed fiom the heart 
w ith sincerity ; if you will only exert your- 
selves, and endeavour to perform wliat is 
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reqinreil of you, haviiio' llie duties owing to 
pai-ents and to elders always in your minds, 
you will not fail gradually to improve in 
these sentiimuits; and, at length,' they will 
be tlrndy established in yon. 

Attend not to mere outward display ; still 
iicgleet not your duty even in tiides; let 
not fame Iron) the praises of the julgar bo 
your object : nor, after beginiiiug <liligently, 
end slothfully. 'Ihus, are the duties to 
parents and elder brothers to be studied and 
})ractised. 

For the chastisement of such as are un- 
dutilul to their ])arents and their elders, the 
empire has indeed its established j>enalties; 
but these affect only mk li acts as have been 
brought to light ; t!ier(‘ are al^\ays some con- 
cealed and secret places into whieh hardly any 
lavis can penetrate. If any of \ou, instead of 
learning to feel sliame and repentance, should, 
at lengtli, through lh«‘ neglect of these duties, 
become Augabonds and outcasts, it would be 
to our heart most insupportable; Ave there- 
fore thus earnestly admonish and forewarn 
you. 

May you all, < ) soldiers and peo|)le, conform 
to these our intentions, evincing your good 
dispositioiis by your conduct and actions, each 
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fulfilling his duty as a son and a brother, 
according to the example ivhich is left you 
by the wise and holy men of foriner times. 

The doctrines of the ancient emperors, Yao 
and Shuny liad their foundation in these 
essential ties of human society. 1 hey are 
all indeed comprised in tliose of filial piety 
and fraternal duty. Merig^tsc said, Vfere 
all men to love their kindred and lionor 
their elders, the world would be at peace.’' 
You must not, () soldi(M*s ami people, regard 
these as mere vain and empty words. 


If. 

Jie Jir>nhf allaclted to your Kiudrrd and 
Parentage^ that your I uio7i and Coticord )7iay 
be co7hy/tcuous. 

The Shu%King adverts to the love of 
kindred within nine dt^grees. 'I he emperor 
Yao^ in order that concord might prevail 
among all within nine degrees of kimlred, 
made concord among kindred llie tirst of his 
public instructions. 

The LeeJice says, “he uhohonoreth his 
ancestors, and respects his kindred, will be 
attached to his immediate famih . \Vhoe^er 
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Iben would illustrate, by his examjile, the 
duties of society, will tind that harmony 
among kindred is of essential importance.” 

Every family has a parent stock, from 
wiiich it is derived ; like water when separating 
into ditierent channels, or trees dividing into 
different branches, whether they are situated 
near to or remote from each othe^’, whether 
they seem to be close or spreading, tlie source 
to which they are to be traced, is still one 
and the same. — So it is with the kindred 
families of mankind. — It is the same with 
them as with the human body, with its four 
limbs and its hundred constituent parts; the 
vessels, containing the blood, communicate 
throughout tlie whole of the frame. Its pains 
and its atfections are common to all. 

The i^heu Lee instructs the people con- 
formably to this principle, when, among the 
six things which it enjoins, it$| places filial 
piety first, brotherly love second, and family 
concord third. 'I'his is, in truth, now, as it 
was of old, the unchanged and constant rule. 

dlie emperor Shing-tsv-jin, affbr exhorting 
you to be strenuous in your piety to your 
parents, and in your res}>ect for your elder 
brethren, in observance of the social duties, 
immediately proceeds, in the next place, to 
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adiuoiiisli you to be firm in your attachment 
to your kindred and parentage, in order that 
your union and concord may be made mani* 
fest. The union of kindred and parentage is 
indeed an essential part of the social duties — 
\\ henever union and concord are not mani- 
fested, the duties owing to parents and elder 
brethren cannot have been completely dis- 
charged. — These things, for your instruction, 
O soldiers and people, we shall now proceed 
further to explain. 

I'he following are, generally speaking, the 
causes of a want of attachment among kin- 
dred: eiiiier tlje rich members of the family 
are covetous, and without^^charity to promote 
tlie welfare and relieve the distress of those 
that are [)Oor ; or the poor are importunate, 
and entertain expectations from the rich 
which are vain and unreasonable. Either the 
superiors in iank treat their inferior relatives 
coldly and contemptuously, forgetful in the 
hour of jirosperity that they are stili brethren; 
or, the inferiors are proudly jealous and dis- 
contented, because of the greater worldly 
success of those who are of the same blood as 
themselves. Either they contend vexatiously 
about tlieir property, regardless of the duties 
imposed oti tlieni by their common origin ; or 
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ii]>on some casual occurrence aiul occasion of 
discontent, they renounce in a inonienl all 
llieir former sentinuMUs of mutual aUeclioiK 
Eitlier they are prejudiced by llui-weak judg- 
ineiO: of their wives and children; or they 
submit to the deceitful intlLU'noe of the empty 
words of public scandal and detraction. — If 
you give ear to, and sutler yourselvcis to lie 
led away by calumnious insinuations, ihvre 
are indeed no lengths to winch you will not 
jiroceed ; you w ill not only be deficient in 
unity and concord, but every trace of your 
Kindred and common origin will soon lie 
obliterated. O soldiers and people, do you 
not recollect that-^thme is but one parent 
stock from winch |ill those of the same name 
are derived: since you are all then descended 
from one individual, how^ can you thus ab- 
ruptlj' renounce all mutual concern, and look 
upon each oilier as strangers! 

Formerly, in the family of Chani^-kung-ife^ 
nine generations lived leegellier under tlie same 
roof. In the family ot Chang-.slie of Kiang- 
c/ieu seven iiuiulred [>art(K)k ol* the same daily 
repast. 1 lius ought all lliose* who are e)f the 
same name to bear in remembrance their 
common ancestry and parentage. In their 
behaviour towards each other, they should be 
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rather liberal than s])ariu«;^, rather affection- 
ate than distant. Seniors and juniors, civil 
and olilii^ing', eacli according' to his degree. 
Superiors and inferiors niutiially connected, 
each eonfonnably to his rank and station. 

Those u lio have cause to rejoice should be 
congratulated, from regaril and affection : 
those M’ho have cause to mourn should be 
commiserated and comloled with, in order to 
alleviate tlieir distresses. 

Then" are some works which a family which 
is poor, and not extended into brandies, may 
liardly b(^ able to accomplish ; such as build- 
ing a family temple, in order to offer joint 
sacrifiies and oblations; fouiidiiig a family 
school for the instruction and examination of 
youtli ; selling apart a portion of the family 
lands for the poor and needy; and keeping 
up and r<*vising t!ie family registers and ge- 
malogies, for tiie purpose of preserving the 
conmeviou betuecn tlie remot(*st branches. — 
l o all these works each individual may con- 
tribute something, in proportion to his means 
and abilities, anil thus display his attachment 
to his kindred and parentage by his endea- 
vours and exertions. 

VV lien thus all of the same name harmo- 
niously agree and associate together, fathers 
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exhorting fathers to be atreclioriale, sons ex- 
horting sons to be dutiful, cdder brothers 
exhorting elder brothers to be kind-hearted, 
younger brothers exhorting younger l)rothers 
to be obedient, peace and unity cultivated 
by all, duties to parents and elders practised 
Mitli increased assiduity; the magistrates in 
consequence proclaiming 3^011 as examples of a 
Mell disposed society; all good men admiring 
you as a just and virtuous race, and lastljs 
the nhole world esteeming 3011 for your inn- 
tiial regard, and your respect for your com- 
mon origin : what can be more delightful ! 

If, on the contraiy, you separate yourselves 
from the other branches of your race upon 
trifling causes; if your love ami affection for 
them is wounded by the sliglitest sus|>icions ; 
if proudly despising them, 3 011 are no longer 
moderate and forbearing; if, paying bito 
their defects, you cease to feel a 03' good-uill 
and friendship towards them, your conduct 
IS not observant of the ancient doctrine: tlic 5 
established laws and institutions of the empire 
are offended by it. 

() soldiers and people, in all 3rour commu- 
nications may you duly exhort and encourage 
each other-— May your regard for your an- 
cestors be manifested in your mutual love and 
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afleclion. May you be like streams diverging 
from their sources, or trees branching from 
their stems. In your cities and your fields 
peace and * union will alike prevail, M idely 
diffused to the farthest seas and extremes of 
the empire. T he general happiness and con- 
tent will be a presage of universal tranquillity. 
Since all tlie&e things will surely follow, is 
it not then most desirable ! 

ML 

^gree with vour countrymen and ndghhours^ 
in order that disputes and litigation 7nay be 
prevented, 

Ancien'ily five families formed a neigh- 
bourhood, five districts a country department. 
In the due union of these consists tlie per- 
fection of the doctrine of social harmony, 
support, and confidence. But in all neighbour- 
hoofls and country districts the inhabitants 
are daily increasing — Dwellings adjoiningeach 
other arise in a perpetual succession. — Little 
inattentions are now observed with an evil 
eye; trifling offences are marked with bitterness 
and severity. When, in any case, satisfaction 
is not immediately granted, disreputable feuds 
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arise amoni»\st yon; you inenr all the humilia- 
tioiis wliioh must ensue from bringinp^ your 
disputes into the lialls of justice, and placing' 
your persons in the liaiids of tlie officers of 
the law. Du bjin«^ shame and disj^race on 
yourselves if you fail : you are shunned and 
avoided by yonr countrymen if you succeed — 
The whole neighbourhood is agitated vvitli 
suspicions, and seeks to be rev<Miged of you. 
Is this then the way to provide a pf in eful in- 
heritance for your children and descendants! 

71ie emperor Sltin-fsii^jin^ Inholding with 
concern tliis contentious spirit privailirig 
amongst you, and ndlecting how essential 
mildness and moderation are to the iniprove- 
iheiit of public maiun rs, addressed this spr*- 
rlal articlt? of his instructions to muglihours 
and fellow-eoiintrvmen, i‘Xju*essly Ibr t lie 
jiurpose of exhorting them to agree together, 
so that all sucli cjuarrels and litigations might 
be nipped in the bud. 

We, also, being equally^ €h*sirous to see 
liannony prevailing among our innumerable 
subjects, now proceed, in refcTcnce to the 
above precept, fully to explain to you the 
duty of cultivating unanimity \ 

Ibe Shee King says The people fail in 
virtue, even about a little dry meat,’’ — mean- 
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ini» that quarrels and animosities lake their 
rise from the most trifling causes. 

The Siaftg of says, Tlie good 

man, in every thing he undertakes, rellects 
well at tlie outset,^’ Tliis advice enforces 
the jirecejit ‘‘to avoid litigation’* by striking 
at the source of the evil. Let a man then 
receive all with whom he is connected whe- 
ther nearly or remotely, vv ith kindness and 
aflability. Let him transact all his affairs, 
wlietfier trifling or im|)ortant, with honest 
intentions, and unassuming iiehaviour. i\ot 
desjiising the jioor out of confidence in his 
wealth; not insulting tlie lowly, out of vanity 
at: having risen to honors; not deluding the 
ignorant liy an artful display of learning; 
not oj)j)ressing the weak by force and 
\ iolenee. 

\ erbal disputes and misundi rslandings 
should be reconciled — and uhere favors have 
been shewn, exact returns should not be looked 
for, \^ lien tliere is a want of capacity, an am- 
ple allowance imiilt kindly be made: — if any 
one unexpectedly opposes yon, you may ail- 
mouish and reason with him, and, j>rovided 
your cause is a just one, you w ill scarcely fail 
to move him to shame and repentance — Even 
if you forbear only for a day, your neighbours 
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will admire your moderation; and if it is 
Ibiind that jou do not quarrel at all upon 
small grounds of otience, all your countrymen 
will respect and esteem you. So great an ad- 
vantage is it among neighbours and country- 
men, to preserve peace and harmony* 

It has been said of old, seek not an augury 
when making choice of an habitation, but 
rather seek an augury wlien making choice of 
a neighbourhood. — \\ hen in distress, there is 
indeed no resource equal to that of your own 
neighbours and town’s men — In each district, 
fathers, elders, sons, aynd younger brothers, 
ought to be united together as one person: 
rejoicing with the joyful; sorrowing with 
the sorrowful; looking on each other as mem- 
bers of one great family. — "Fhe cultivators of 
the soil and the dealers in the produce giving 
mutual aid — The artisan and the seller of 
wares giving mutual accorninodatiori. Tliis 
is the agreement which ought to subsist 
between neighbour and neighbour. 

In like manner, by their uniting in disci- 
pline and exercises; by being always ready to 
assist each other in the defence of their res- 
pective posts, due agreement will be manifest- 
ed betwixt soldier and soldier. Lastly, the 
soldiers exerting theynnelves for the pro- 
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lection of t!ie people, the people ought in 
return to cherish their streiigtli. The people 
suitably providing subsistence for the soldiers, 
tlie soldiers • should requite them by becom- 
ing trareful guardians of tlieir property: thus 
should concord" and harmony subsist between 
the soldiers and the ])eople. 

No more shall a basket of meal or a mess 
of pottage be a cause of dispute. No longer 
shall teeth of mice or horns of birds (i. e. the 
smallest trifles) lie subjects of judicial con- 
tention. 

Why ind(H'‘d should dissentions be provoked 
amongst you — Tliey consume your property, 
waste your time, and deprive you of your 
employment. Your inheritance being aban- 
doned, you, become wanderers and outcasts, 
and your |)ersous become obnoNious to the 
laws. () why do you not advert to this! 

T he chief householders and the venerable 
aged, in whom the neiglibourhood chiefly 
trusts and confides; the distinguished by their 
learning or their valour, who are its flower 
and ornament, ought more especially, each 
in his place, to shew an example of peaceful 
and conciliating manners to all around them> 

As for those rrialignant and officious in- 
dividuals, wlio by their artful contrivances 

i> 
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endeavour to sow dissent ions, or by their nrr- 
priucl|)led proceedings to spread false alarms; 
«ho either, by a plausible and insinuating 
address, allure into error, or by deceitful 
professions of justice and honesty, procure 
themselves to be undeservedly trusted ; — 
M'hile one of sucli individuals is suffered to 
remain, there can be no tranquillity within 
the gates of the district. The sense and 
judgment of the country cannot tolerate 
them — All the laws of tlie empire are against 
them ; and these laws, O soldiers and people, 
it is your duty ever diligently to olvserve 
and revere. 

You are in this empire, under Heaven, ne- 
cessarily associatetl in neighbourhoods and 
country districts — May you therr, with sin- 
cerity, obey the excellent advice which our 
sacred ancestors have given you. 

When parents and elders set a pleasing ex- 
ample by their unity and concord, children 
and younger brethren will be led to perform 
their duty with diligence. Attachment among 
kindred will be strengthened. Charity to 
neighbours being thus duly observed in every 
village, dwellings may safely be added one to 
another without intermission. — Litigation be- 
ing at an end, man is at peace. 
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Thus continuing to act from age to age, 
unity and concord will be diffused through- 
out all nations — Perfect peace will be es- 
tablished ill the universe. In you, O soldiers 
and people, we shall then happily place our 
perpetual and grateful confidence. 


IV. 

Attend to >/our Farms and Mulhcrrjj Trees, 
that t/ou mat/ have sufficient food and clothing. 

The first requisites for the support and 
preservation of our people are, we see, food 
ami clothing. 'Phe sources whence these are 
chiefly to be obtained are agriculture and the 
cultivation of the mulberry tree. When a 
man ploughs not, some one in consequence 
suffers hunger : when a w oman weave.s not, 
some one in consequence suffers cold. In 
ancient times, the .son of Heaven himself 
(the emperor) directed the plough; the em- 
press planted the mulberry tree. Thus did 
these exalted personages, regardless of labour 
and fatigue, set an example to all under 
Heaven, to induce the millions of their 
subjects duly to attend to their essential 
interests. 
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Tlie principle upon wliich food and cloth- 
ing depend is this: from the earth tliey 
originally spring, and the course of tlie sea- 
sons brings them to maturity; but it is by 
the labour of man that they are r(*ared 
and accumulated — In proportion as labour 
is neglected to be bestowed, want is endured. 
In an industrious family, the men have abun- 
dant provision of grain, the women abundant 
provision of cloth. In a slothful family there 
is neither a sufficiency for the service of 
parents, nor for the luaititenance of wives 
and cliildren. ISo law can be more certain 
and invariable. 

Although the northern and southern soils 
are various, some depressed, some ebnateil, 
some moist, some dry; the Ktn^r and the 
Tao will suit the low and the moist soils, 
wliile the Shu and the Tsee suit such soils as 
are dry and elevated — However different the 
produce, the husbandman’s duty is the same. 

Ill like manner, although the mulberry 
tree, whicli supports the silk worm, is not 
generally found to succeed in any of the 
provinces, except those of Kimig-^Nan^ Che 
Kiang^ Sc-chuen, and Hoti-pe ; still hemp may 
be planted, and cotton may be sown; and 
the produce of these may be duly prepared and 
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s])un. Thus different is the source from 
whence clothing is procured; hut the duty 
of preparing it, as exemplified in the culti- 
vation of the mulberry tree, is one and the 
same. 

Anxiously, therefore, we herein ex{>ress our 
desire that our })eopl(‘ ahould exert them- 
selves in the cultivation of tlieir farms and 
mulberry trees — Not giving way to idleness 
and hating their labour: not beginning with 
industry only to end slothfully : not lightly 
deserting tlnir tields and gardens, because 
perchance the season [)roves unfavoral)le : not 
inconsiderately (juilting their ancient profes- 
sion and inheritance, in the hope of larger 
gains and an extraordinary degree of good 
fortune in a new adventure. 

If you will only persevere diligently in 
your j)res(‘nt most essential of professions, 
althoiigli your annual receipts, after deduct- 
ing what is expended for private use and for 
public service, may not leave you any con- 
siderable superfluity, still every day and every 
month will add something to tlie stock which 
you are accumulating for the comfort and 
wealth of your family. Your children and 
grandchildren will jiossess, from age to age, 
a lasting inheritance. The produce of their 
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jiatriiiioiiy will be their never-failing depen- 
dance. — Not so with those who ^Jtiit the 
essential for the indilferent — W hat grounds 
can they have for placing suqIi extensive 
confidence ? 

In respect to you, O soldiers, j our duty 
lies ill arms and in camps, and you therefore 
do not yourselves cultivate farms or mulberry 
trees; but you ought to consider that the 
monthly sums which are paid to you, the 
rations of grain from the public granaries 
wliieli are issued to you, have all been col- 
lected in tlie first instance from the people, 
wilh a view to your bt netil. 

1 o the cultivators of farms and mulberry 
trees you owe every grain and every thread, 
wliicli yon or your families receive for your 
use and subsistence. 

Since tlien you thus participate in their 
profits, peace and harmony should reign 
between you. Every possible aid and pro- 
tection should be offered to the cultivators in 
in orde r to enable them freely and diligently 
to pursue* their employments. 7'he means of 
supplying your o\yn class, with food and 
clotliing, will tlius never be wanting, and 
you will thereby enjoy the assurance of a 
constant support. 
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As for the body of civil and magistrates 
attached to each district, their duty consists 
in exhortation and siiperintendance ; not 
taking the people unseasonably from their 
employments, nor otherwise unnecessarily in- 
terrupting them ; but reprehending the idle’ 
and unemployed; encouraging' the diligent 
and laborious — Carefully observing that in 
the open country no lands be left untilled; 
vyithin the walls of cities, none of the in- 
hatiitants suffered to be vagrant and idle: 
— That the countryman ijuit not his plough 
and his harrow, or the countrywoman her 
loom and her silk worms. The mountain 
and the lake, the orchard and the herb 
garden, .shall thus each yield its produce — 
The voung fowl also and the suckinte pig, 
dogs and swine, have each a peculiar mode 
by which they are leaiad, and a proj>er 
season for becoming serviceable; they will 
yield to the cultivators of farms and mid- 
berry trees, what they may further he in 
need of. 

How abundant then and inexhaustible are 
your resources for food and clolliing, if you 
are only zealous and diligent in your proja r 
eniployment-s. 
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liut it is to be feared, lliai in favorable 
Years, when the crops are plentiful, yon may 
omit to collect and lay by a store; and that 
in the seasons in which clothing is abundant 
you may be careless and wasteful of it.— 
Such a failure in point of frugality is no less 
blaineable than a failure in diligence. Or, 
you perhaps greatly prize gold and precious 
stones, but look with contempt upon tlie 
grain and hmbs of lh(‘ held — You embroider 
your silk stuHs, but neglect tlie mulberry 
trees and silk worms which furnish them. — 
I'hese are dispositions to ostentation and 
extravagance*, w hich you must, () soldiers and 
])eoj)le, carefully guard against. Kver since 
tin? illustrious reigns of the early kings the 
aged have be en clothed and fed, the young 
secured from cold and 1) linger, riches and 
abundance ditfused, and the generation iiu- 
|>roved and instructed ; all by the observance 
of the foregoing principles. 

4 he late emperor, Slun-tsii^jin^ ever thought- 
ful and anxious to promote the welfare of 
the people, ordered various rejn'esentations of 
the arts of weaving and husbandry to be 
made and engraven for general distribution. 
4 hat thus the peojile should be stimulated 
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lo l>c assiduous in the cultivation of their 
respective districts. 

We also have considered the Imperial and 
Sacred Instructions, and being equally sensible 
ot‘ the eminent importance of all these things 
to the people’s interests, have in consequence 
promulgated to you an explanation of these 
precepts, and again exhort you to exert 
yourselves in your proper vocations. We^ 
the lirst of men, are clothed by our own 
rents, and fed by our own revenues, but are 
not the less desirous that all under Heaven 
should enjoy the blessings of warmth and 
abundance. 


V. 

Obsi rve Moderation and ILconomy ^ that your 
propi tly may not be wasted. 

Since among all men, there cannot be a 
day without its expence, there ought to be 
no day without its allotted portion of sub- 
sistence. Something must be stored up in 
excess now, in order that there may be enough 
to supply unlooked-for wants hereafter. — 
I’^conomy sliould therefore be held in estima- 
tion. A store is like a stream of water, and 
moderation and economy are like the dams 


E 
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Avhich coniine it. If the course of the water 
is in»t stop[nMl by tlie dam, the v'vater will l>e 
constantly riuiiiing' out, and ihe channel at 
length will be dry. If the use of- the store is 
not restricted by lUipderation and economy, it 
will be consumed without stint, and at length 
will be n holly exhausted. 

Kven the emperor Shiu^lsu-jhi himself, stu» 
died moderation and economy. The greatest 
und(‘r Heaven; the protector of mankind; the 
possessor of all the riches within the seas ; 
condescended to practice an exact frugality 
in the use of all liis possessions, in order that 
others might learn by his example. Since 
the most ancient times, among the most valu- 
able instructions flie [x^oplc have received, 
have been lessons oi* diligence and frugality : 
but when diligence is unaccompanied by fru- 
galitys die labour of ten men will not suHice 
for the support of one. ^llie accumulated 
stores of a whole year will be insufficient for 
one day’s consumption — llie evil is therefore 
thus only augmented. 

Your pay^ and allowances, O soldiers, is 
tixed at a certain amount: if you know not 
how to employ w hat you receive with modera- , 
tiou; if you love new and splendid garments, 
an^l delight in costly and savory meats; in 
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one inontli, you will spend many months" 
allowanees: then, to satisfy your wants, you 
must borrow— the interest will ecjual the 
])rin€ipal ; ^xevy ilay your debts and distresses 
will increase, and cold and hunger will be 
your inevitable j>ortion. 

\ou, who are luisbandmen, ought in years 
of plenty, when a}>andant harvests fill your 
barns, to lay by a store for tlie future. If 
you ^vaste it now upon entertainments and 
superrtiious expences, tlie whole is soon ex- 
hausted. If in thf‘se ]dentiful years you thus 
consiinKi tlie whole of your stock, in years of 
scarcity you must sink into poverty and dis- 
tress: sucli is the natural order of things. — 
Yet th(‘ emjieror has not failed one single day 
in tlie allowances to you, soldiers; nor have 
Heaven and earth failed to atford to you, 
liusbaudmeii, the customary increase: hy 

then are you crying out uith hungm- and 
complaining of cold ? Wliy are you wretched 
and forlorn ? It is all owing to imprudence 
and want of economy. 

Ill us also it is with some, whose jiarents 
and ancestors, by their hard labour and 
diligence, and by small daily and moiitlily 
additions, had at length laid up a plentiful 
store. You, their sons and grandsons, when 
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you receive from them your inheritance, re- 
flect not upon the labour and [rains with 
which it was acquired, and wantonly consume 
it in endeavouring to make a display, and 
to outshine your neighbours. While any one 
exceeds you, you are dissatisfied, and never 
heed the consequences of’ your extravagancies. 
Your w hole subsistence is thus soon consumed, 
nothing is left wherewith to maintain you— 
If the sons of those w ho were originally poor 
can hardly maintain themselves, how' much 
less shall those be able to do so who have 
ruined themselves by folly and profusion. — 
1 he weakly will perish of hunger and want 
in streets and ditches; the more robust, will 
turn vagabonds and outlaws, and receive 
their fate from the laws of the emjiire.— 
7 hese are the final consequences of a w ant 
of economy. 

1 he Ye-king says, When prudence is 
wanting there is weeping/’ which means that 
those who do not begin with j)radence and 
frugality, will end with weeping and repen- 
tance. 

You therefore, O soldiers and people, ought 
sttictly to observe this article of the sacred 
admonitions, and carefully cherish it in your 
remembrance. Soldiers ought to recollect, 
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^Irnt the rate of their inoiitlilj ailoivance is 
fixed and unclianj^eal)le--Rather tiiaii exceed if, 
in the hope of extra indulgences, they should 
endeavour slluays to lay by something in 
j)reparation for tin* future. The people should 
recollect, that seasons of abundance and sea- 
sons of scarcity succee<l each other witliout 
any certainty ; tliat, if tliey think only of 
their immediate and daily wants, poverty and 
flistress must one time or other befal them : 
Is it not preferable to reserve sometliiiig for 
the future, so as to be equally prepared for 
the wet season and the dry ? 

(ireat indeed is the virtue and excellence 
of frugality. It is better to Ixi despised for 
j)lainm\ss and rusticity, wfiile your substaiux* 
-is entire, tliaii to gratify your pride and 
vanity to your ruin and destruction. 

In your drt ss there should be no excess of 
ornament — your food should be regulated 1)y 
temperance. — ^ our wedding garments, and 
your funeral offerings, should each be no 
more than what is conformable to your rank 
and station in society. I’he style of your 
iiabitations and furniture should be plain and 
simple. — Your annual eutertaimnents and 
hospitalities should all be regulated by reason 
and custom. 
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Tims you will shew proper rei*;aril for the 
increase Inch Heaven and eartfi bestow; for 
the favour your sovereifi^n dispenses ; for the 
fruits of your ancestors" labours,' and for the 
future happiness and welfare of your descen- 
dants — The rich will thus run no hazard of 
becoming poor, and the poor may hope to 
become rich; each will pursue happily 
and contentedly his proper employment; 
a 11 ’iv i 11 be well iiourislied and fed, and 
our anxious cares and wishes lor tlie ])ros- 
perity of our people will be rewarded. 

/ he Stao~kiri^- says, “ I'o be strictly tem- 
perate for the sake of givinjr support to 
parents, is a braueli of piety ^vliicli is incnin- 
bent nymn all nieii.” May you, therefore, 
O soldiers and j)eople, strenuously exert 
yourselves and aet accordinirlv. 


VI. 

Kxlend your Schools oj Instruction that 
icar?ung may be duly cultivated. 

Am jently every house was provided with 
its study, every village had its school, every 
distiict its college, and the empire its siijireine 
establishments for learning. Thm, no man 
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was out of the reach of instruction. All 
assiduously frequented the places where in- 
struction was imparted; all submit ted to the 
direction ami authority of tins officers ap- 
pointed to diffuse it. All thus acquired the 
knon ledge which became them as men. In 
every village and district manners and cus- 
toms were preserved inviolate. \\ hether of 
a quick or a slow geuiiis, of a vigorous or 
weakly frame of body, all were etjually di- 
rected to one and the same object. 

I he emperor Shin-tsu-Jin^ in the course of 
his long and auspicious reign, improved the 
age, and sjiecially clierisiied all establish- 
ments for learning. FAery kind of indulgence 
by wliicli the student could be encouraged, 
and every rule necessary for his direction, 
was provided. Among the lour classes ol’ the 
peojile, the student holds llie iirst rank. — 
All men ought therefore to have a due con- 
sideration for his profession, and he ought to 
have a tine consideration for it himself. — 
(ireat is the benefit which will then ensue. 
\\ hen the student duU' improves himself in 
learning, his neighbours and fellow villagers 
look up to him as a model for their imitation — 
1 he manners and customs of tfie people will 
be fashioned according to the example he 

m 
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gives them. But this superstructure of learir-* 
ing- slioukl always have the principle of <liuy 
to parents and elders for its foundation. — 
Wisdom should precede, and letters follow, 
I'he books that are studied, and the teachers 
that are frequented, should be true and 
genuine ones. I'he claims of justice and 
propriety should be tirmly maintained on 
the one hand, and the dictates of modesty 
and delicacy no less reverently observed on 
the other. For otherwise, instead of es- 
tablishing yourself in knowledge, you may 
fall into error, and thus disgrace the walls 
of your college. You may Hatter your vanity 
with the acquirement of a name, and yet 
dishonour the garment of a student. It is 
only by carefully attending to all these things, 
that you will be a truly meritorious student. 
He who runs precipitately after the mere 
name and profits of study, and yet trans- 
gresses its established rules, learns nothing 
but false and perverse doctrine.s, and quits 
altogether the path of true wisdom. He who 
pretends to profound learning, without re- 
garding first himself, and his own duties ;» 
fame indeed he may acquire, but when he 
is examined, he will be found to possess no 
solidity. 
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}t\ hen Hoo-yucn was a teacher in ancient 
times — education under him was brought to 
great perfection: when Ven-ung was a gover- 
nor in Se^chuen — great was the improvement 
of all the youth of the province. 

Seeing therefore the great importance of 
national instructioo, we have given orders to 
our tribunal of civil affairs to select always 
the most dutiful, temperate, and enlightened 
men to such offices, in order that genuine 
knowledge and learning might be diffused, 
the people improved, and their habits and 
customs jweserved from corruption. 

The success and advancement of the in- 
stitutions for learning, no doubt require 
great wisdom and a severe gravity on the 
part of the instructors. But it is still more 
important that the student should do his 
part, and carefully attend to his own conduct 
and character. When these are unexception- 
able, the literary performances which he 
makes public, will correspond with them — 
"I'liey will not be false and empty doctrines; 
their practical application will not be trifling 
■br insignificant. The writer, if unemployed, 
will possess an honorable name as a man of 
letters; and, if in office, will prove a trusty 
and faithful magistrate. IIow great then is 
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the importance of a due attention to those 
pursuits! 

Perhaps you, O soldiers and peojde, are not 
properly sensible of the iinport<since of in- 
struction, because you think it does not 
immediately concern yourselves. But do 
you not consider, tliat though you may not 
enrol yourselves as candidates for honors in 
the schools, you are, all of you, at least con- 
cerned in theobservanceof the common duties 
of society. IS,o\v Meng-tsc has said “ Be de- 
ligent in your studies in your sclmols and 
colleges; j)ursue them in the spirit of piety 
to your parents and of duty to your elders;” 
again he has said, “ nhen the relative duties 
of society are illustrated by the superiors, 
there will be harmony and atl’ection among 
the inferiors.” Schools of instruction are 
not therefore established merely for the 
education of professed students, but for the 
improvement of the whole people. 

Among the several institutions for public 
instruction, some are civil, others military — 
Though the ancient sages are studied in the 
one, andmartiul exercises taught in the other;# 
yet lilial piety and fraternal duty are fun- 
damental principles common to all — Thus, in 
fact, the student and the husbandman have 
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one and tlie same final |jnrsnit. Wlien the 
cultivator of the fielils acts with honest views 
and a due regard to his social «luties, he is 
(as far as respects the. ultimate end) as much 
a student as the other. 

I’lie pursuits of tlie soldier and tlie citizen 
correspond in tlie same manner. The soldier, 
who following' the profession of arms, shews 
respect for his superiors, and love to liis kin- 
dred, is also (as to the ultimate, end in view) 
a student as tvell as the man of letters. 

How then, O soldiers and people, can the 
establishment of schools and colleges be in- 
different to you! How then, O soldiers and 
people, can you think the study of the 
examples of the truly good and wi.se un- 
necessary for you! Who is there among you 
who does npt stand in the relation of a sub- 
ject to his sovereign, and in that of a child 
to his parent? Who is there among you 
whose nature is not imjdanted with a regard 
for the rules of charity, justice, wisdom, and 
decorum ? Say not, therefore, that the pro- 
vision made for public instruction concerns 
‘ professed students alone. All met> ou^ht 
kindly and earnestly to advise and instruct 
each other — All should be reciprocally vigilant 
that justice tfnd good habits be unbroken, 
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that zeal for virtue and benevolence be en^ 
couraged. Thus the simplest < and most 
ignorant citizen may plough and dig his 
fields, consistently with justice and decorum 
of conduct. The soldier, constant in his 
martial gxercises, may put on his armour 
consistently with the dictates of the Sacred 
Poems of the Shee-s/too. One path and one 
system of conduct is perfect and complete. 
It is the same at this day, as it ever has 
been. 


VII. 

Reject g,ll false Doctrines, in order that you 
may duly honor true learning. 

We are most anxious that the manners and 
customs of the people should be preserved 
and improved: for this end it is necessary, that 
the understandings* of men should be rightly 
directed ; and, in order to direct men’s under- 

♦ Tfie word in the orig-inal is “ heart;” but the Chinese, 
when they speak, metaphorically, of the qualities of the 
heart, generally mean those qualities which we attribute to 
the mind or understanding. — We seem to adopt this metaphor 
in the same sense, when^we speak of learning by “ heart,'' 
/ind the Romans, the same, in the word recordari. 
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staiulings rightly, a right course of education 
and study must be established. 

With the whole of mankind, to whom 
upon this earth, under Heaven, it has been 
given to live, the doctrine of the social duties 
is of all others the most essential, and it is in 
daily and constant use. '^I'he wise and the 
ignorant are equally concerned in it: but as 
to the searching after hidden things, and the 
working of marvels; these, the wise and good 
have always refrained from. 

I'he Yc-king says, “ llie simple are en- 
lightened by education, (ireat and excellent 
works sjiring from it."* 

The S/iU’^A'ing says, neither deceptive nor 
excessive, neither devious nor contradictoiy, 
is tlie royal doctrine."" 

Now these excellent works and t/#ir royal 
doctrine are taught in the school of true 
learning. 

But as to other writiiij|s besides those of 
the ancient sages, other books besides the 
sacred and classical ; they serve only to alarm 
the people and terrify them from their duty. 
Wild and confused, thev corrode and un- 
dermine the inheritance of the people vvhere- 
ever thej are received. Beinj? all false and 
corrupt they should be absolutely renounced 
and rejected. 
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You, O soldiers and people, are for the 
most part diligent and sober minded, simple 
and incorrupt; but there are some among 
you who have fallen astray info the paths 
of error, and whose ignorance has involved 
them in guilt and misfortune; — they are 
the objects of our sincere compassion and 
concern. 

From ancient times three principal doc- 
trines have been transmitted to us, First, is 
the honorable doctrine of the and then 

those of Fo and Tuo. — Respecting these latter, 
dni-tse has said, I’he doctrine of Fo n^gards 
neirher Heaven norcartli, nor tlic four quarters 
of the world; its only object is tlie establish- 
ment of its sect, and the uiianiiuity of its 
members. 1 he doctrine of Tao corisnlts no- 
thing nioie than individual enjoymcfit and 
preservation.’* 

Tliese words of Chti-lse are fair and jiist, 
and clearly shew the real aim of tliese doc- 

* Tlie system of faith taught in the schools of Confucius. — 
Jf seems to be a species of deism, inculcating very vague and 
imper/ect notions of the Deity; but establishing U useful 
code of morfils, the merits of wincli were, however, at one time, 
much overrated in Europe, though it may still be fairly admitted 
to place iiR author in the first rank of pagan moralists; and it 
has certainly had a considerable share in the advaiicemeat of 
the Chinese empire to its present stite of civilization. 
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trines. I'liese wandering and mendicant 
sectaries are glad to disguise their views, 
because oi’ the corruption of their practices— 
Tlieir chief pursuit is to diffuse false auguries, 
and omens of good and bad fortune; and they 
thus make a livelihood by the sale of their 
idle tales and vain predictions. At first, they 
go no further than to delude the people out 
of their money, to enrich themselves ; but, 
by degrees, they lead the people of both sexes 
to meet indecorously together ; and burning 
incense, they initiate them into their sect. — 
Husbandmen and artisans desert their respec- 
tive callings, and flock after these vain and 
deceitful talkers. At length, when things 
are come to the worst, they liold secret meet- 
ings for various wicked and criminal purposes; 
'i’hey form brotherhoods by oaths and impre- 
cations — tliey meet by night, and disperse by 
day: they break asunder the ties of kindred 
and affinity — I'hey disorder the minds of the 
people, and distress them with false reports. 

At Icngtli the day comes in which their 
nefarious proceedings are brought to light. — 
The leaders and all tlieir adherents are seized ; 
they are thrown into prison, and their w ives 
and children partake of their sufferings. — 
The chiefs of the sect suffer as princi[)als iu 
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tlie guilt, and what was expected to prove a 
source of their good fortune, becomes tlie cause 
of their misery and destruction. Tins applies 
to the White-lillif, the Incense-smelling, and 
other similar sects. They all lead to destruc- 
tion. I’hus it is also with the European sect, 
which honors the Master of Heaven*. It has 

* The Roman Catholic missionaries, upon the first propa- 
gation of the Gospel in China, not liiuling any single term in 
the language, perfectly adapted to their purpose, taught their 
oonverts to adore the Deity, under tlie title of “ Master of 
Heaven and accordingly the Christian sect in^ China is 
popularly known under that designation. The pious labours 
of the missionaries were attended at one period with con- 
siderable success, and they counted above 200,()0() converts in 
China and the adjacent tributary states; but various untoward 
circumstances have since opposed their progress, and the 
number of persons professing Christianity is probably much 
reduced. 

In later limes, our own protestant missionaries have also 
distinguished in their 2 eal for the propagation of the 
(iofepel in China— Although they have hilberto very judiciously 
abstained from any plan for the immediate conversion of the 
natives within the pale of the empire, they have completed a 
Chinese translation of the Old and New Testaments, the Book 
of Common Prayer, and of some Religious Tracts; and they 
liave also established an Anglo-Chitiese college for the in- 
struction of native Chinese at Malacca : by these means, when- 
ever the circumstances of the times shall permit, we may 
cei till lily look for the introduction of our pure Christianity 
into Ciiiiia, with tlie most rational prospecf of success. 
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no place, anj more than the re.st, in the sacred 
volumes. 'I'lie Europeans are employed by 
the government of the empire merely on 
account of their skill in computing the sea- 
sons. Of this you cannot be ignorant, and 
must not be unmindful. 

These false doctrines which agitate the 
minds of the people, our laws by no means 
tolerate — For the suppression of all necro- 
mancers and false teachers, there are special 
punishments. '^I'he object of your emperor, in 
all such regulations, is no other than that ot 
preventing the people from acting wrong, and 
exhorting them to act right: that they might 
renounce the false, and honor the true doc- 
rine: that danger might be averted troru 
them, and peace be conlirmed among them. 

'I'ou, O soldiers and people, have de- 
rived a certain inheritance from your pa- 
rents: you are living in a peaceful and tran- 
tpiil age: food and raiment, you have in 
sufficiency. Your aged and your children, 
who look to you for support, are all in secu- 
rity. If, notwithstanding this, you continue 
to be occupied with fallacies, and remain 
ob.stinately attached to these false doctrines, 
disobeying the imperial laws, and rendering 
vour.selves obnoxious to the officers of the 

-ji* 
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itiiljeiial governnieiit, how great must be jorir 
folly I 

The emperor Shin-tsu<^jin^ who led his 
people by his benevolence, anil ruled them 
with the perfection of his justice, has left 
you the most lasting and important instruc- 
.tions, and all mankind should treasure them 
in their hearts with unfailing remembrance. 

Complying therefore, O soldiers and 
people, with his Sacred Instructions, it is 
especially your duty to observe his sacred 
precept to avoid all false doctrines. Yon 
should hold them as thieves, overwhelming 
waters, or destroying tire. And even tire, 
water, and thieves, can do no more tlian in- 
jure the body; whereas the mischief of false 
doctrines extends to llie heart and tlie under- 
standing. 

The heart ami understanding are inclined 
by nature to truth, ^iid averse to falsehood : 
if, therefore, you are only firm and resolute, 
you will be untainted. V'ou will find, that 
among all the false doctrines, there is nothing 
to be found that equals the true. If j)eace 
and concord reign in your family hall, they 
will prove a favorable augury to you in all 
3()ur difficulties. — Piously serving your pa- 
rents, faitiifuiiy serving your sovereign, e.\- 
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cculiiig exactly all duties of your 

situation in life, you have already enough 
to assure you of Heavenly bliss. Seeking no- 
fhing unsuitable to your station in society, 
doing nothing which is forbidden by your 
iliity, but always diligent fn your proper 
business, you will not fail of Divitie sedurity 
and protection. \1 helher working or plough- 
ing, discoursing or exercising, if you only 
duly iuijnove all your natural resources for 
food and raiment, and respectfully obey the 
renovating doctrines of truth and wisdom, 
you w ill find these false sects will not wait to 
be driven away, but will cease of their own 
accord. 

VIII. 

T)cclare the Laws and their Penalties, for 
a warning- to the foolish and ignorant. 

I,..vws sanctioned by penalties, the emperors 
and kings of the earth have found indis- 
pensably requisite; but the sanctions have 
been appointed with the most profound judg- 
ment, and the law’s themselves framed upon 
the basis of the interests and affections of 
mankind. Were the intentions of the law’s 
clearly comprehended, and their reasonable- 
ness properly felt and acquiesced in, the 
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government prisons would be uiitenanled, 
and further proceedings in courts of justice 
would become unnecessary. These desirable 
ends it is always preferable to attain by pre- 
vious admonitions and warnings, than by the 
inflictions of plins and penalties upon past 
, transgressions. 

According to the institutions of t!ie dynasty 
of Cheti^ all the superiors of provinces, tlie 
principals of districts, and the chiefs of 
fainiiies, assembled the ])eople under their 
respective jurisdictions, on the first day of 
every moon, in order to read and explain to 
them the laws of the empire. The great 
magistrate, Ta^se-keHy susjxnided upon the 
gates of his tribunal a full specification of 
all crimes and punishments, tliat all the peo- 
ple might see them, and learn to conduct 
themselves accordingly. 

In the present age also, the laws and sta- 
tutes which the government of the empire 
has enacted; the various explanations by 
which all their details and intricacies are 
elucidated for the use of the soldiers and 
people, so tliat they may be enabled respect- 
fully and entirely conform to them and avoid 
the consequences of transgression, are pro- 
found and excellent in the highest degree. 
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"The emptnor Shin-^fsK-jhi., whose abuiulRut 
f^harity and diMbsive heHevoleiice compre- 
hended the w liole of his inniiineral)Ie subjects 
williout excc‘j>tion, displayed upon mery 
thiiiiif uliich concerns the indiction of ]>ains 
and ptMiahies, a more than ordinary decree 
of care and anxiety. We, also, since our^ 
accession to the imperial throne, have shewn 
favojirs and indulgences in confornroy to his 
amiable and benehcent exanij)le. We have 
iiiany times issinal e<licts of grace: We 

always carefully examine and revise the pro- 
ceedings of our courts of justice, and look 
forward A\ith hope to such a progressive 
improvement in morals, as may at length 
permit us to see the customary seasons for 
punisiiaieiit return, vvitliout j>resenting any 
occasions for (heir being intlicled. — At the 
samci time, w(^ are aware that }oii, O people, 
living in woods and wilds, must be rude and 
simple in your habits; and that }ou, () 
soldiers, spending your time in arms and 
martial exercises, must be naturally prone to 
violence and impatience: both classes are 
thus constantly liable to provoke the ven- 
g-eaiice of the Jaws, and to draw on them- 
selves severe decrees by their wickedness or 
their folly. — We therefore now address you 
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this special admonition, in order at once to 
rouse the careless, and warn the thoughtless 
of their danger. 

You have the good fortune to lUe in a tran- 
quil and peaceful age ; and are happily en- 
gaged in bringing up your respective families. 
It is only further required of you, to perforin 
the duties of your several stiitions, and to 
act with decorum and propriety : easy and 
contented, you will thus go on jirogressively^ 
improving, for endless generations. 

Let each, according to his leisure and op- 
jjortunities, declare to his neighbours the laws 
and statutes, with all their various clauses and 
iniuute sub-divisions, illustrating their justice, 
as well as explaining their meaning. Ac- 
quainted with the rule, they will learn to 
respect it — Comprehending the law, they will 
the more readily keep in mind the penalty of 
transgression. Thus, when they know the laws 
against the undutiful to parents and elders, 
they will no longer venture to commit actions 
which subvert order in families, and break 
the ties of society. When they know the laws 
against quarrelling and fighting, tumults and 
rapine, they will hardly presume again to 
enter into broils, and give loose to their vio- 
lent and ferocious passions. — When they know 
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the laws against adulteries, thefts, and frauds, 
surely they will be led thereby to restrain 
and govern their depraved propensities. — 
When they know the laws against irregular, 
or false and malicious informations, they will 
surely renounce the spirit of obstinate and 
perverse litigation. In a word; all tlie various 
laws, their thousand articles, and ten thousand 
periods, are all united in regulating the pas- 
sions and giving due direction to tlie reason. 
All hearts are originally open equally to the 
joint induence of heavenly reason and hu- 
man aflections. M hen the mind is under the 
government of its aflections and its reason 
united, the body will never fall into the 
hands of justice, atul have to endure the 
conse<|uenc<*s of transgressioti. 

O soldiers and people, if von slioukl ha}>pen 
to be so ignorant and sim|)le by nature, as 
not to be able to comprehend the excellence 
of justice and right reason, you have at least 
some regard for yourselves and your families. 
Reflect, therefore, upon the thmsand dis- 
tresses, to- which, by a transgression of the 
bounds of the laws, you will heexposetl: and 
though you should call upon jour judge for 
mercy, and hope to influence him to let you 
escape from under the lash of punishmeul; 
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how much belter is it to wash out the guilty 
inclination tVmn your hearts, aiul to purify 
TOUT thoughts; and thus to rejient in tiiiH? 
while tlie night still conceals you. If you 
wait till you are found guilt and then humble 
yourselves, and sj)end your substance in en- 
deavouring to obtain some remission of your 
punishment, yon will, after all, hjirdly be 
able to escape; how much better (hen is it to 
reform in time, to become virtuous, and to 
afjstaiii altogether from ofiending tlie laws, 
so that yoiirselvi s and your families may long 
rest ill security. If, on the contrary, you are 
deterred by no warnings, but rush headlong’ 
upon the consequences of transgn\ssion, you 
will dl honour your parents, who are above 
you: yon will bring ruin on your wives and 
clnldren, w ho are bt‘low you. Your country- 
men will not endure you: your kinsmen will 
hold no converse with you: and, tliough by 
some lucky accident you may obtain a pardon, 
and tlnis escape legal })iuiisbinent, you are 
jnnsonally ruined and disgraced; you are be- 
come an outcast from society: you will then 
vejient of your ]iast misconduct and misdeeds, 
and wish to retrace yourste[)s; InitwiJl it 
nof, alas, be loo late! 

\] e haw* ahva} s luard, tliat the way to in- 
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sure the well-being of a family, is to take 
a delight in acting honestly; the way to 
fensure our personal safety, to perforin content- 
edly our duty Do not say, that this is a small 
offence and is allowable ; for wherever there 
is ail offence, there is also a rule by which it 
is punished. Do not say, that this crime is a 
light one, and may therefore be trifled with; 
for wherever there is a crime, there is also a 
law by which a penalty is imposed on it. 
The rod of justice must be reverenced at all 
times. The five punishments must be kept 
in mind by all persons. Ifyou fear the law, you 
will not transgress the law; If you dread the 
punishment, you will avoid tlie punishment. 
Vagabonds and outlaws will then gradually 
disappear. Quarrels and contests will be no 
more. I'he most ignorant will change for 
for the lietter, and become intelligent — the 
most idle will learn to become honest and 
useful. '1 he people will be liappy in the 
cultivation of their farms, 'The soldier will 
live contentedly in camps and in arms. — The 
administration of government, by means of 
penalties, will thenceforward be little required. 


ii 
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IX. 

Let Humility and Propriety of Behaviour 
be duly manifcstedy for the preservation ^of 
good habits and laudable customs. 

A EEARNED mail, of the dynasty of Hun, 
observed, that with regard to tlie live obliga- 
tions of society, all men were in tlieir nature 
alike; but in their hardness or softness, the 
«{uicknes or slow ness of their capacities, the 
ditierence was considerable. 'I'hese then are 
their peculiar habits and customs: their habits, 
derived from the air of the earth and waters to 
w hicli they are iiabituated:—l'heir customs, the 
modes and things which they are accustomed 
to like or dislike, to choose or to reject; such 
as the custom of being at rest or in motion, 
and the like; all these are variable, and con- 
formable to the inclinations of each individual. 
Among these tempers, the amiable and the 
unamiable, the estimable and the worthless, 
cannot be forcibly reduced to the same stand- 
ard. — Dispositions to extravagance and to 
IVugality, to simplicity and to elegance, can- 
not naturally tend to produce uniformity of 
conduct. 'J'o harmonise, therefore, these op- 
posite characters, and to reconcile all dill'er- 
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enccs, the ancient sages established the Zee, 
or the rules of propriety in external conduct. 

Confucius says, ‘‘ To the tranquillity of the 
empire and government of the peojde, there 
is nothing so conducive as tlie observance 
of the rules of propriety/" These rules re- 
gulate the universe, and iiiaintain order among 
all tilings. (Ireat indeed is their importance, 
widely extended their use. Without the ol>- 
servance of these rides, all >visdoni, benevo- 
lence, charity, and justice, are incomplete. 
Without these; tlie high and the low, the 
noble and the ignoble, would remain undis- 
tiiigulslied. Without these; neither the wed- 
iling garment, nor tlie funeral sacritice, would 
be providt'd. \\ ilhout these; there would be 
neither eeremonies, nor meat ollerings in the 
imperial tem|>le. llius, therefore, it apjiears, 
tlial these rules are tlici foundation of all 
that is right in manners and conduct. 

Of these rules, the most essential excellence 
is harmony : the surest test of their sincere 
observance is bumility, (’onfuciiis says, lie 
who knows hoiv to govern the empire with 
this propriety, and with humility, what needs 
he more!*" Again he says, Lead them with 
due respect and humility; and then the 
people will not be coutentious:” But if 
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nothing more is studied but oultvard pro- 
fessions, and the sincerity of the intentions 
are neglected, such observances are only a 
cover for deceits, and an aid to hypocrisy.” 

You may not, <) soldiers and people, be 
able to comprehend the rules of propriety in 
their full extent ; but, O soldiers and people, 
what is essential, is entirely in your own 
pow'er; such as dutifulness and attention in 
serving your parents; deference and humility 
in serving your superiors; kindly leading and 
chearfully following, in your respective 
characters of husbands and wires; elder and 
younger brothers, loving and affectionate; 
between friends and companions, justice and 
sincerity; between kindred and relatives, 
unity and concord: All these observances 
of the rules of propriety and humble-raind- 
edness, your own hearts will be sufficient 
to teach: you need w'Uit no longer, nor go 
any further, for an instructor. 

When harmony thus prevails in a societr, 
the inferior members voluntarily govern 
themselves: in the several family halls, fathers 
assemble with their sons, elder brothers with 
with younger brothers; all is respect and 
veneration on the one side, and cordiality 
and afiection on the other. In the several 
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villages and districts, the elders and juniors, 
the liigli and tlie low, are united in one sen- 
timent of regard and good fellowsliip. 

To this end, you must avoid all cause of 
offence in your speecli; yon must forbear from 
all kind of encroachment and irregularity in 
your deportment : Not a thougiit of covetous- 
ness must be allowed to enter your minds, lest 
it lead you to violence and injustice. Not one 
impulse of anger should you ever give way 
to, lest it lay a foundation for cjuarrels and 
animosities. \ on must not on account of the 
diiierent ap])earance of the rlcli and the poor, 
depress the latter by your contemptuous treat- 
ment. \’ou must not, on account of the ap- 
parent superiority of the strong over the weak, 
entertain views of tyranny and oppression, — 
Malignant and unsocial habits being thus pre- 
vented, eacli will <‘njov Jong and happily his 
proper station Obedient to the rules of pro- 
priety, there will be no irrational and dis- 
orderly practices: dejiorting themselves with 
liumility, there will lie no cjuarrels and ani- 
mosities. llenignity will be displayed in the 
conferring of favors, M isdoni in t lie observance 
of justice. 

llie village schools and provincial colleges 
will lead the student to wisdom and goodness. 
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llte husbandman and the artisan, tlie mer- 
chant and the resident trader, will be alike 
honest and sincere. Lastly, even those, whose 
profession is arms and warfare, will submit to 
the w isdoin of the Sacred Books, and gradually 
soften and wear away the natural hardness 
and violence of their character. Is not this 
the true spirit of cordiality and union; these 
the true evidences of regularity and sub- 
ordination ! 

The ^S7r/^-/i77/o'says, “the humble-minded are 
profited ; but tfie pufled-up bring themselves 
into trouble.” It is also an ancient saying, 
that a man, upon the road, may give way 
to others all liis life, and yet not Jose an hun- 
dred paces. In adjusting the exact limits of 
his farms, a man may give way all his life, 
and yet not loose a rood of ground.” Thus it 
is, tliat proj)riety of conduct and humble de- 
portment, instead of being hurtful, always 
end by being gainful. 

VVe wish, therefore, O soldiers and jieople, 
you would reciuve with attention the admoai- 
lioiis on this head that our sacred ancestors 
liave left you, IvKamine diligently your own 
selves. If you will learn to treat your bre- 
thren with mildness and goodness, you will 
soon convert the harsh and unsocial: if you 
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will nianiige j'our allairs with equity and mo* 
deration, you will soon reconcile to you the 
unreasonable and untoward. One man leads, 
the multitude follow his steps. One family 
sets an example, and a whole district imitates 
it. From the nearest the effect extends to the 
most remote — from being a constrained ac- 
tion, it liecomes a voluntary one. Charity 
and justice become gradually the rilling prin- 
ciples. Manners are improved, customs are 
preserved in their purity, and the intent of 
these our repeated adinuaitions is happily 
realized*. 


X. 

Attend caeh to i/onr proper cnijdoi/nicnt, that 
the people inop be fixed in their pnrposeit. 


* 11)0 editor abandoned tho task, .of translating those In-* 
^tructioiis at this jilaoe; and ( ircumstances novor permitted him 
to resume it. — Since how(‘vcr those pages wore first written, 
(1812) a vt rsiou of the whole Work, in some respects more 
litond, and including a paraplirase of it by an eminent Chinese 
JVIaiidiiriiie, has Ixien published by a tery respectable protestant 
missionary resident at Malacca ; and may bo referrt tl to as 
exhibiting an entire view of this Clun||e emperor’s system of 
moral instruction. Enough, or more than enough, has, how- 
ever, perhaps been already given here, of tlie Chinese mode of 
reasoning on these subjects, to satisfy the general reader. 
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j^ttcnd to the education of youth^ in order 
to guard them from doing evil. * 

xir. 

Abstain from false accusing^ that the good 
and honest may he in safety. 

xiir; 

Dissuade from the concealment of deserters^ 
that others be not involved in their guilt. 

XIV. 

Duly pay your taxes and customs^ to spare 
the necessity of enforcing them. 

XV. 

Let the (ythings and hundreds unite^ for 
the suppression of thieves and robbers. 

XVf. 

Reconcile animosities^ that your lives be not 
lightly hazarded. 


END OF THE SACRED INSTRUCTIONS. 



NOTICE 


or A 

POPULAR CAME AMONG THE CHINESE, 

CAM-F.O 


'2rgocj[)=mo««» 


THERi'i is a curious coincidence observable 
between a ganie described in Atlauis’ Antiqui- 
ties, as common among the Homans; and one 
which is, at this day, in universal and fa- 
miliar use among the Chinese. 

Adams observes, that “ thert! was a game 
of* chance (which is stdl ctimmon in Italy, 
chiefly however among the vulgar, called the 
game of MorraJ played between two persons, 
by suddenly riiising or compressing the lingers, 
and at the .same instant guessing each at the 
number of the other: whe%doing thus, they 
were said, “ Micure digitis." Cic. Divin, 
xi. 41. and Oil*, iii. 23. — Adams’ Antiq. 458. 


I 
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"Fhe game, called by the Chinese Tsoey-moeif, 
is most usually played during entertainments 
at which wine is served, the guests severally 
challenging their neigidrours to the contest. 
— Botti parties raise their hand at tite same 
instant, and call out the number of lingers 
they guess to be jointly held up by themselves 
and tlieir adversaries : and when arfy one calls 
the right number, his adversary drinks off a 
cup of wine by w ay of a line. I'he fist closed 
indicates I), — the thumb alone 1, — the thumb 
and one linger 2, — and .so on. As tln^ Jiction 
of the haml and utleranceof the number, when 
the game is [tlayed fairly, are perfectly simul- 
taneous, there appears no room open for the 
exercise of skill or judgment — Yet an ex- 
perienced and «|uick-sightt:d (,'him;.se will al- 
most always beat an Fairopean or a novice at 
the game; which seems (o ari.se from the latter 
betraying his intention too soon, through the 
want of a certain quickness or adroitness 
in the motion of the hand, which is possessed 
by the former. 

In a note to Cicero’s Offices, iii. 90. — The 
Homan game is thus noticed; — “Sic lu- 
dentes, simul digitos alterius mantis quot 
volunt citissime erigunt, ct simnl amho di- 
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%inant c(UOt sitiuil crecti siiit, quod qui de- 
diiivit lucratiis cst — Ihide acri visu o}>uh est, 
et iiiulta tide, ut cum aliquo ia tenebris 
iiiices/^ 

The lower classes of the Chinese at Canton 
are passionalejy fond of tliis game, and tlie 
lines reciprocally imposed, are too apt to be- 
tray tiiein* from their customary sobriety — 
but it is not very probable that tliey have ever 
such confidence in each other, as to play at the 
game in darkness, as above alluded to. 


NOTICE or. 


AND 

EXTRACT FROM A CHINESE WORK. 

% 

CAI.LED 


®on5=hjl^a=loo. 




The Tung-wha-loo is a history of tlu^ reigns 
of the tliree lirst emperors of the present 
Tartar dynasty. — It is written in the same 
Style as the annals of the empire under tlie 
preceding dynasties, hut is not like them 
committed to the press, being only allou cd to 
be circulated in manuscript. 

The following is an extract from the index 
to the sixtii volume: — 

“ Shun-che — 1st moon of the 16th year of 
his reign, and 7th day — death of the emperor 
— liis testamentary edict — detail of his virtues 
' — tlie prodigies whi( h occurred at las birth — 
the pedigree of his mother, &c. 
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Ninth day of tlici moon : — Accession of the 
emperor KangJiec — ^pardon of certaiJi classes 
of criminals, and e;eneral gaol delivery 
throughout the empire. — Kang-hee takes the 
coronation oath in the great liall of Y ufu- 
tning-yuen — conters a mav name upon the 
emperor recently deceased. 

“ Second moon: — Burial of the late em- 
peror, and detail of tin* funeral ceremonies — 
list of nevv^ appointments — reduction of sa- 
laries in certain cases — irispection of (lie 
frontier ordeia d”. 


In the 24th page of the lltli volume, the 
following Imperial Edict is rigistc red, under 
the date of tlie 52d of Kang-/u:e : — 

“ We have lately heard from the pirate, 
Chin-shang-i/u^ who surrendered and threw 
himself u[)ou our niercj , that ulnm his com- 
panions went to plunder vessels upon the 
high seas, it was their practice to a\oid all 
European ships whicli they chanced to meet, 
lieiiig afraid of their tire-arms — but, that (hey 
never tailed to attack all the country vessels 
that fell in tiieir way, and take from them 
their money and rice. — J'liey, however, gene- 
rally left a part, that the trade might not be 
destroyed entirely. 
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‘‘ The Europe‘,^11 nalions, as well as tlie 
Cliinese empire, lie about forty degrees norlli 
of the equator. European navigators calcu- 
late their distances by degrees, as the Clunese 
do, by watches. The Europeans coming to 
China sail first eighty degrees in a southerly 
course, till they reach the ( ’a[)e of Storms, and 
thence steer in a northerly direction, until 
they arrive at the limits of the province of 
Tliis is a voyage of six montlis 
or more, during which they see no land. 

There is also a mode of communicating 
from Europe with Clnna by land — but as the 
kingdom of (jo-Io-sc intervenes, which is 
dithcult of access, the route by sea is always 
preferred. 

‘‘ f 7 o-/o-.vc (Ilussia) is about l^jOtX) lee dis- 
tant from Fc’khig ; it is bounded on the other 
side 1 y Europe, and Ta-( urJtu-^sc ( I'urkey). — 
Tlie latter kingdom furnishes the lliissians 
with liorses in exchange for furs. 

‘‘ Last year the Kiissians were engaged in 
war with a certain kingdom of Eairope, called 
Swc^ (vSweden) and having been aided by the 
1 urks, gained a complete victory. 

111 the countries, called Uou-tse^ 
suj Tan-pu-tat/, and Ur-keMir-km^ they use a 
kind of armour made of silk only, of forty 
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threads, which is equal in i^|rengtli willi that 
made ia Clte^kiang of eighty tli reads, and has 
been found on trial to be shot-proof. 

‘‘ Six hundred lee beyond the desert of 
in the country of T^i4u-fan^ is a moun- 
tain called Sheu Shan — llie summer there is 


so extremely hot, that the natives are obliged 
to plough the earth at night — tliey might be 
killed other wise by the powerful etlecls of the 
sun’s rays. 

“ Idle IIo*$a^ke (Cossacks) inhabiting the 
country of the Ko-yang Khan^ are a warlike 
people. — ^War and plunder, are their only 
profession. — Their women have a masculine 
spirit ; and, if taken from them, generally 
take an 0 [)portiinity of d(ist roving their ra- 
vishers, and escaping back to their native 
country. 

Idle climate is warm, and yields a fine 
pjisture for liorses — ddiey raise apples, grapes, 
and pears, of excellent quality. dV) the 
south-west of this natiiiu is a horde of JJoci^ 
(Mahometaiis) who are desetnded from the 
same stock, as the Tartar emperors of the 
dynasty of Yiun. Idiert* is another horde of 
about 100, 0(X), who liavo no otlnn* habitation 
beside their tents. These countries are less 
extensive to the northward — d lie cliurate there 
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is so very cold, that although it is understood 
that those parts ivere formerly inhabited, 
travellers ineetwitli no traces of natives at pre- 
sent, and they are supposed to have perished. 
The woods are very exlensivt *. and the snow 
lies many fathom deep. 4 lu'v ha\e old ac- 
counts of mountains oi’ ice in tlie northern 
seas, some thousand cubits high, which tliough 
they have ])oen disbelieved, may perhaps l>e 
entitled to credit. 

“ The various clinuites of tlu!se regions 
would natural iy l>rod uc(j corresponding 
eflects. — Having received t In se j)arti( ulars 
upon good authority, we determine to make 
them immediately known/' 



N () T E 

ON Ti’i: 

ttDincjSt language anJJ l^octri?* 




A Laxglagt: may be cultivated, either for 
its own sake, that is, for soinetlnng that is in- 
trinsic; or for the knowledge that the possession 
of it enables us to acquire. In the ionuer case, 
its wiost valuable (jualitv is, probably, capacit y 
for retinenn*nl — in the latter, facilily of ac- 
quirement. TheCdunese language is certainly 
rich in synonyms and metaphors, and cajiable 
of great poetical ndinenient ; but in poijit of 
logicalpccuracy and inductive reasoning, it 
seems to be extremely defective, and certainly 
labours under some peculiar dilHcullies and 
disadvantages, as a medium of general com- 
municatioiu — This is sufficiently exempli lied, 


K 
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(>fi 

hy merely statin^;* tlie Tael ; that \Uiat may be 
spoken %vitli elegant^e and propriety, is Ire- 
(juently quile inadmissible in a written com- 
positiorj ; and, that tln^ compositions which 
are p*r(^par(‘d in tlic closet, are seldom capable 
of b(‘inL!: intellieiblv veciscd — that is to say, 
the sounds utte red in siu h cas( s, do not un- 
e(jui\(u ali\ determine tlie precise words tiiat 
aie w ril (<^n. 

It is juH'dhss to remark Jiow diti’erent this 
is ill iniglisli, and inde(*d in all other lan- 
U’un wi.h v>hn!t \\v are iiequainled. — With 
ns, a \vrli (h inered sjai- h and an (degantly 
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com] 0 :>JU 

on atv 

‘ not iK'cessarily 

or 
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I'hf' i;r'sai. dd'iieeti’., <d' (Miinesf* jioetry has 
not I’i’s-o o'v demr;'!! it s<:rms to lia\e 
l)e(‘n iinpe-Ml h' r.rav:' eauses. — It does not 
a|>p'erir y.; by meanr; h’iu‘, ^at the 
cofif poj.'fhl parfs ed’ the characters are at all 
<r'oe,'..kk^ red| m Ue* sei'e'dion of them; anymore 
\mlh US, priotic'ai \^ords are elH)S(‘n with a 
q's-ehd err n> their snj>pi>sed t‘ty mology, 
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or to tlic^ iHeaiHii5» iiicli sonse of tlK‘ir syllalih s 
may jiossess, take n isicliviclually. A Chinese 
eliaracten* is precisely ecjuivalrnt to an 
English word — rHalJier m<ire nor less: — of 
c'onrse, some ol’ lln ir words possess a more 
comprehensive* signiiieat ion than onrs, and 
othe*rs a le ss; — tin y Innesno singh' words that 
are synonimous >\ilh sncli as inathemalies, 
phile)S(>p]iy, mechanies, polities, See. — nor 
lia^e we*3 on the* other itain!, anv pre*cise sy- 
nonyms for a niullilude ol (liinesc* words, 
that might he (‘assly eptoit'd. 

Again; some' erl' their charaete*rs. when nse d 
in composition, an* considered to <'oa 1 (*sce' 
CMitirely w ilh othe rs, and to e emvey togeolier 
hut one idea — in the* saan’ imnine r as with ns 
— “ man of ^var,’' West Indies/^ l!aht‘as 
(Jor}>us,^’ Magna c harta,’' Si.e;. 

d he* strnctun* of thrir poetrv\ is in t‘a<*t, 
much tlie same* in principle* as that of onrs — 
their stanzas are iuidSt'fn d as w ith ns; and the 
order of the* e harae'tcrs, titat is, oi* the words, 
is regulated ])y \\ hat Ave* te*rm their accent 
or intonation, just as our syllalths or words, 
when monosy llahical, are chos(*n and placed 
according to accent or ejuantity. ddie 
beauty, as well as the ditliculty, in these 
compositions, arising liken ise from iniicli the 
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same causes as in ours — namely, the use of 
images, metaphors, and allusions, and some- 
times of individual poetical words, which 
though not trite or universally obvious, at once 
strike the intelligent and well educated reader 
as happy and appropriate. 

Familiar and siiuj)le language is usually 
employed, and with great etlect, in the in- 
fancy of poetry — but in China, \\ here the art 
of poetry has [a rliaps be(m slndied longer, 
and practised nioit* extensively, tlran in any 
country upon (arth, delicacy and refinement 
in expression, naturally become its more 
leadi ng recornnnmdat ions. To understand 
poetry of this description, in any languag<g 
several things are recpiisite besides the mere 
acquisition of the language ilsell’, as it is ap^ 
plicable to the ordinary purposes of life. It is 
ncc<‘ssary to be pretty extensively acf[uainted 
with all the facts contained in the received 
histories of tlie country, fabulous as w(dl as 
authentic. It is necessary also to be tolerabl y 
familiar with all the ancient classical poetry 
of the coiujtryj because these are nsually the 
models of all subsequent comj>ositions of the 
same description — and, lastly, it is necessary 
to possess a general knowledge of what ar< 
the ordinary habiis, amusements, recei\ed 
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notions and superst ilions, of the people; wltli- 
x)nt this know ledi;e, the grounds on which all 
their associations oil- i<lcas are iormcd, will be 
constantly liable to be mistake n. 

In (act, ev(Mi in inspect to prose composi- 
tion; the know ieili;e ot words, w hicti a man 
accpiires liy nu‘!el\ (‘onsiiliiiiti, a Dictionary, 
is totally <iitfcrtmt from Unit vvitii whiclt he 
idtiinately bt^^mu's po^sess('(!, by readiiii* tliose 
words r< |)catedly, as tln*y oi vnv in approved 
authors. K\c<‘pl in cases, in w hich ilunt* exists 
a j>recise syntin^ rn, (wliicli are by no iiu ans of 
such prewailin::;' ocenrnmee in anvtwo lan- 
;^uaj>t‘s, <‘V(m of lvnrop<‘, as may be at first 
supjiosi'd) it is only b\ considc ralih^, leadinic 
that th(‘ exact nature and force of any Avord 
<'an b(^ properJy It. 

J he more reiiiot(* the (wo nations are iVoin 
each otlH‘r, and tlic more dissimilar l!ie\ may 
hapj)en to b(‘ in their habits and characters, 
the smaller, of cours<*, Avill lx* the |>roj)ortion 
ol words in their respect i^<'! iani^uaues, that 
are strictly synonimons — and hcnc(Mhcr(^ is a 
peculiar ditliculty expcriioicc d by an Ihiro- 
pean in acijuirini^ the (’hincs<r language, 
which sicms not to have bcim sntliciently ad- 
verted to, A man, if he has tolc ralily (piick 
parts and a rc tentix' tiiemory, may j in no vi ry 
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considerable period of time, contrive to pos- 
sesi5 himself with the detinilions of live thou- 
sand or more characters, such as they are 
usually given in the Dictionaries: — but to ac- 
quire even a single character, so as to have the 
complete possession of it, to understand it in 
its proper sense wluaiever it occurs, and to 
know, in all cases, when and liow to make 
a proper use of it, will, in some instances, 
require as much time and application as the 
acquisition of the w hole five thousand w ould 
do, in the above superficial manner. 



XotittS of ©ftinese Booliis 


I’liB Ta-mingJioef/^thn., or Civil Code of 
lliti Dyuasty of consists of 40 volumes, 

divided into 228 chapters. 

The lirst chapter rc;lales to the Jurisdiction 
of the Court of Princes, 

2 to 1.*) Tribunal of the Magistracy. 

14 lo 42 Hoard of Kevenue. 

43 to 117 Hoard of Kit(‘s and Ceremonies. 
118 io J-’)H IMiliUirv ]?oard. 

159 to 180 1^’ibunai of Justice. 

181 <o 208 Hoard of \\ orks. 

209 to 211 Idle (vHirt ol* Appeal. 

212 to 228 i^Iiiior lioards and d'ribiinals. 


'rh<‘ IJ or i iscal Code of the 
reigning Dynaslv, jiuldishf il in the 4(5tli year 
of KitN-/n7ig\ A. 1). 1781, consists of 36 
volumes, di\ided into 12() clia])t(n’s. 


Chap. 1 to 

4 

C^aisus of the People. 

5 to 

18 

4>i vision of f.a nd , l.and-tax 

19 to 

28 

Pid)lic Punds and Stores. 

24 


Hecelpt and liXpeaditure, 

25 to 

83 

Store Houses. 
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ap. 34 to 

41 

Water Carriage. 

4-2 to 

45 

i he Mint. 

4(> to 

51 

Salt Duties. 

52 to 

01 

Harrier Duties’. 

02 to 

90 

Duties extdliordinary. 

91 to 

100 

Salaries and Pensions. 

101 to 107 

l\lili(ary supplies. 

108 to 117 

Gratuities and indulgences. 

118 to 124 

iM i see 1 1 a n (M) us d i si m rse me i \ t 

125 & 

120 

M isceihmeous Regulations. 


s 


The or Civil Code of (he 

present Dynasty, contains tht‘ following' ac- 
count of the lirst establishment of European 
coinmerce at Chtisau : — 

On tlie 3 till of the emperor Aani»-/n c, 
(1695) the tirst custom-house was established 
for receiving llui duties at by the 

collector of the province^ of CIk^Luiho-^ \vil!i 
twenty revenue cutters, and a sudal)le number 
of officers. A subor<linate custom-liousc was 
also established at the city of , 7'i/ig-//ay, 
(Chusan) and a place alloted for the factory of 
the lIun^^-nHio (tin; red haired race; meaning 
the Dutcli atid the English)^ cftHeclor w as 
directed to make an atimial \isitaticn, and to 
receive the duties; which wane appointed to 
be levied according to an established tariff’ 



N O I’ I-, 

RELATIVK TO CEKTAIN 

ilittis anil ClcrcmontejS of ffjt @!)incsc* 

A VEiiY important clitference of opinion 
existed between the Jesuit and the Dominican 
missionaries in Ciiina, respecting* the instruc- 
tion and discipline of their new converts to 
the Christian faith. 1 he former contended 
that certain customs and ceremonies, to which 
tfte Chinese are very strongly attaciied, are 
innocent and allowable among Christians; 
and the latter, that tliey are superstitious and 
idolatrous, ami must tlierefore, at all hazards, 
be rigidly proscribed. J’his dispute was re- 
ferred to the pope; and the Jesuits, who were 
tlien in considerable favor at the court of 
Pekin, had the address to interest the emperor 
himself in their cause, and to procure, under 
the authority of an Imperial I'dict, an inter- 
pretation of those customs and ceremonies 


I. 
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favorable to ttieir views, for the purpose of 
its being subiuitted to the pope. Ilis holiness 
nevevthi'Iess decided a;j:;aiiist the adiiiissibilitv 
of the Cliiiiese ceremonies — and tlity have in 
consequence been Kmounced Jier since by all 
the catholic converts; but it is probable that 
tliis decision has somewhat reduced their 
minibers. 

The explanation of the Chinese ceremonies, 
to which the emperor gave his sanction, was 
])riiited in China, in (.'hinese and Latin, for 
general information. 4 he following is the 
Latin text; which, on a comparison with the 
Chinese, appears a veiy fair translation: — 

Libelli supplicis vcrsio^ in quo coyitinelur 
dcclaratio ritiium qu or undam ^ et comiietudinuni 
Sinicarum eo sensu^ quo societas Jesu hactenm 
in Sinis eas permisii : ohlata Imperafori 
Kamhi^ die 30 Novemhris^ anni 1700. 

Etiamsi viri inter Europaeos literati audier- 
int de ritibus, quibns siiiic honorare solunt, 
Cadum, Ciimfuciurn, et clefunctos parentes : 
qiiia tamen baud intelligunt lioriim rituum 
rationem ; his verbis ad nos scrip.serunt. 

Qnandoquidem inagni Sinarum imperatoris 
benignitas, ac niuniticentia ad omnia loca 
pervenerlt, ej usque nomiiiis, ac sapienlise 
plane admirabilis fama, omuia omnitio regiia 
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pervasit ; videtur predicloruin riliuiui coii- 
suetudineni in alujiia ratioae fiindatain esse 
oporlere: quare rnfj^aimis vos, lit de his ad nos 
sigillatiin, et dislincle .scribatis. Ad liiec sic 
respond i 111 us* 

Cum lionorem Cumfucio exhil>( 3 nt Sium, id 
faciunt, cjuo suam vi revenmtiaiu testeutur oh 
traditani sibi <loc't ritiain : <{uarn cum ah ipso 
acceperint, qiionam pacto iievi potest ut ei, 
pro ipso, Hexis geudms, deniissoqiie in terrain 
capite, ilebitam honoreiu non rependant ? ea 
scilicet est viaa ratio, qua orbis sinicus (’um- 
fiicium pro magistio babel, ac veneratur; et 
est genuinus sensus quo Sinte ilium colunt; 
quod eerie iton faeiunt, ut ab ipso ingenium, 
claram iiitelligentiam, ac dignitates petant. 

Quod special oblationes, rilusve, qilibus 
prosei|iiiintur dt'funclos parentes, ac propin- 
quos lalo t’nnctos; luec ab iis adliibentur, ad 
demonstrandum debitum amorem, ac reveren- 
tiam, erga illos, necnon gratitudinem erga 
autliores stirpis, ac gentis sure. Propterea 
veteres lmpi*ralores determinaruiit rilus so- 
lemnes, cpiibus quotannis, stalis temporibus 
Jijeirie atque testate exhibetur defunctis honor, 
turn a tiliis erga, parentes, turn iVatribus a 
ceterisque erga sibi ainicitiie, aut coiisaugul- 
nitatis viaciilo conjuiictis. Qum institutio. 
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CO expresse tantnm aiiiiho facta est, ut ca 
ratione exprimetur, (plant um potest sumiiuis 
ill pro})inquos affectiis. 

De tabellis illis, quas erigiiiit avis ct nrajori- 
bus suis, dicimiis eas non ideo crigi, (piod 
crcdant defunctorum anirnas in iis residere, 
vel ut faiista ac jirospera a1> eis jietant ; 
sed corain illis tabellis, dapes appoiuint, ct 
oblationes facinnt, tantnm ut in ipsis quasi 
vivis, ct praesentibns, amorem ct revcrentiain 
deferentes, eo pacto demonstrant constans, ac 
perpetuum stirpi.s siia* aiitorum <iesiderium. 

Quod auteiri attiiict ad sacriticia, Calo 
ofTerti consueta, a priscis rcgibus, ct inipera- 
toribus, sunt ipsa qua' pliilosoplii Sina* 
vocant Kiao Xe: hoc cst, sacriticia ('icio, ct 
terra? dicata, quibus ipsuni Xarn-ti^ sen Su- 
jirernum Domirium coli dicunt; etiam, paritcr 
i>b ralioncm, tabclla, corain cpia ca sacriticia 
offeruntur, pra?fcrt hanc inscriptioncin Xain- 
hoc est Supremo Domino. Dude inani- 
festum cst, hac sacriticia non off'erri Cado 
visibili, ant inatcriali ; scd sjicciatim (.'adi, 
terra(|ueac rcrum omnium Autori, ac Domino, 
quern prte timore summo, ac revcrentia, cum 
non aiideant proprio nomine appellare; Cadi 
suprcnd, Cadi bcnefici, ac Cfcli universalis 
appcliationc invocare solent : quern admodiiiH 
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ubi loqiuuUur cum reverent ia de ipso impera- 
tore, Slue revereiUia^ causa, imperatoris ap- 
pellat iom*, dicuiit , "‘ifdVa ejas j h roui gradus/' 
aut Supremam Palatii aiilam’* a]>pellafit, 
c|iife appi^lltilloues cum siut diversic quoad 
Momen ; rcipsa taiueii, quoad rein nomine 
signiticatam, sunt plane uuuin et idem. 

Jlinc similiter manifeslt'; pal(U tabellam 
illani honorilicam, nobis olim ab im|>eratore 
concessain, in t|ua projiria inanu has voces 
scripsit, ( '<elnm colitas revera fuisse 

in hiinc euiuh in sensum datam. 

INos liomiues ( Vteri, ac subditi im|)eratoris, 
cum sinuis (jnsmodi riiiium paruni periti, 
ignoremus(jue an scriptum hoc, cum veritate 
<‘oncordet, m ciu* ; revt rentur sujiplicamus, ul: 
nobis, sn])( r ea k' digm t< r lv( gia documenta 
impertiri, el responsum si in aliquo aberret a 
\ero Sinarurn seiisu <lan'. (liis perledis, et 
allente consideralis ac perjieusis, imperalor in 
liunc modum respomlit lingua rarlaia). 

Qiuc in hoc scripto continemur, optiine 
scripta sunt, et plane coiieordanl cnin magna 
doctrina. taclo, Dominis, parentihus, magis- 
Iris, ac proavis, d<‘bita ohsetjuia }uastare, ista 
orbi tiniverso communis est lex. Ea qine in 
hoc scripto continentur, verissima siint, nccjue 
egent ulla prorsus eniendatione. 



N O T E 

RELATIVE TO THB 

©atijoltc JVtis^ton& in 

O B T A I N E D IN 1 793 * . 

— 

LIST or THE El-IiOEEAN MISSIONARIES AT PEKIN. 


I/i iJic great Portuguese rhiach^calltd i\an-tang, 

Alexander Govea, liishop of Pekin, aged 
forty-four years — he came to ( IniiH from Lis- 
bon in 1784, and eiitfned intc> tlie service of 
the emperor as an astronomer; in 1787, he 
was promoted to a seat at the Board, or, as 
the inissionari(\s translate the Chinese word, 
the T ribunal of iMatliemalicS, and created a 
mandarine of the sixth order, which wears a 
milk-white bead' or button on the cap* 

^ Tills nieinorandum of the state of the Catholic MisstoDs, 
about the year 1792, was procured by Lord Macartney, at 
the peri(Kl of his embassy* 
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Bernard Joseph Hodrij>'ue4 an e\-jesuit, 
aged sixty-nine Tears, came to Cluna, and en- 
tered into the empe ror’s service^ under the title 
of astronomer and physician, lie is a man- 
darine of the tliird order, whicli wears an 
opake hlue button on the cap, and is the 
second imniiber of the college, or !)oard of 
mathematics. 

Antonio Della Pnriticazione, a franciscan, 
aged about fifty years. 

John Pinto, a minorite, aged t\v<‘nty~foiir. 

Francis Collado, aged nim^tien, lioru at 
Macao. 

N. B. 1 liesci three last came to Pekin in 
179*2. 


The leaser PoriHgia s( c/nireh^ called 'ruiigdang. 

Andrew Kodrigm z, an ex-jesnit, aged sixty- 
sex en vi‘ars, came to l\*kin in 1757, is pre- 
sident of tlie board of nKuheinatles, and a 
mandarine of tin* tillli order, \\ liich wears a 
cfirystal fiiitlon on (he cap. 

Roderic k ch lla i\fadre di Dio, agi’d tliirty- 
four years, came to Pekin x\il!i the bishop 
Govea in 1784. 
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The French churchy called Fe-tang. 

ISicholas Faux, a lazaristc, aged about 
forty 3 ears, a native of the province of 
Ilainault, came to Pekin in 1785, and entered 
into the service of the emperor in quality of 
a mathematician. 

John Gliislain, aged fortj, a native of 
Aiistrian-Flanders. 

tioseph Paris, born at Paris, a layman, 
aged iiftv, entered the service in quality of 
a ineehanist and walcli-inaker, and is a 
mandarine of the sixth order. 

Josepli (iraujinont, born in France, an 
ex-jesuit, aged sixty, came to ( Jiina in 1769, 
and entered into tlie emperor’s service as a 
musician and matliematician. 

I.ewis Poirot, born in Lorraine, but educated 
at Florence, ancx-jesuit, ag< d liftv-eigiit years, 
entered tJie emperor’s s<*rv’ce as a painter, in 
1773, and is a mandarine of the sixth order. 

.fosepli Panzi, a lay ex-jesuit, aged sixty, 
a native of Ancona, entered into the service 
also as a painter, in 1773, and is a manda- 
rine of tlie sixth order. 

l lie famous father Joseph Amiot, French 
ex-jesuit, died soon after Lord Macartney 
departure from Pekin, in October, 1793, aged 
near eighty jcars. 
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The church of the Propaganda^ called Si-tang. 

Anselino cli Santa Margarita, a Roman, 
aged forty-four, entered into the emperor’s 
service as a physician in 1784. 

Peter Adeodato, aged thirty-seven, born at 
Naples, entered the service in 1784, as a watch- 
maker and mechanic, and is a mandarine of 
the sixth order. 

Emanuel Conforti, born at Genoa, aged 
thirty-nine years, entered the service as a 
watch-maker in 1785. 

Romoaldo Hosielski, a native of Poland, 
aged forty-four years, entered the service as 
an astronomer, in 1783. 

•lames Ferretti, born at I'ortona, aged forty- 
tive, was arrested in Shansi^ at the time of tiie 
persecution in 1784, but was permitted by the 
emperor to reside at Pekin, at the convent of 
the Propaganda. 

John Baptist INIarchini^, Sccolare in Comma- 
nitdy born at Eortona, has the care and super- 


This highly esteemed and venerated ecclesiastic is still 
living, ami resident at Macao. — While his liberal conduct and 
conciliating* manners hare gained him the general esteem ot 
the Europeans in China, who are not of his coninuinion ; his 
Zeal and indefatigable exertions in the service of the missions, 
have, in a peculiar degree, endeared him to the members ol his 
own church in that country. 

M 
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intendance of the missions in riiina, and \i as 
appointed to that duty by the colle<»e of the 
Propaganda at Ronie, and is styled tlie pro- 
curator-general and ]>rotonotaiy. "lie has been 
thirteen years resident at Macao, llis pia- 
decessor died in prison at Pekin. 

I'Jie missions of diina are divided into 
three dioceses, and three apostolical vicarials. 
I'he hist are of iMacao, Pekin, and Nankin, 
llie nomination to thes<» ejiispocal seats, which 
are sntiiagans to the archbisliop of Goa, lie- 
longs to the king of Portugal, who has en- 
d(n\ed tlum l>y giving an allowance of about 
1500 dollars to bach annutn. 

I he diocese of Macao coinj)reh<mds the two 
pro\ inc(\sof and Qttari^'-sl^ and tin? 

4sle of Hai-iKOK In the latter, there were for- 
merly many Christians, but at present then^ 
is no mission in it. In Quani^^si there are 
s(nm^ Christians, on the borders of 'roiH|uin: 
but tliey are more nnmi rous in the pro\ince 
of Canton, in which are two European and 
fplir Chinese missionaries. 

1 he diocese of Pekin includes the jHOvlnce 
of /V-cAc-/i, ChcDUtong tXWiX L(ao-to7fg^ in which 
are some Chia(‘se priests. Idie two provinces 
of Kiang-nan and Hainan form the diocese of 
Nankin, in uhich are tliree or four Chinese 
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priests, The diocese of Naiikiii having had 
HO bishop since 1787, is at present administer- 
ed bj the bishop of Pekin. 

The three ^icariats are Shansi^ Sechaen^ and 
FoJiicn, Tlia apostolic vicars, wh^) are usually 
bishops in pailibns^ are named by the cardi- 
nals of the congregation of the Propaganda, 
npou which they d<*pend, and are immediately 
subject to tlie Holy See. "I'he apostolic vicar 
of Shan-si is usually an lialiau, aiul has the 
care of the Christians of Kan-sion, Shansi, Shot- 
si, aiul IIu-(fHa)t!r, and is sup[)orted audinaiu- 
tained by the Propaganda, as are all tlie other 
missionaries of this vicariat, except the three 
la^arists of //a-r/uaug, who receive their pen- 
si(tns from the Frencli chnrcli at Pekin. In 
this vicarial there are at present live European 
and nine Chinese priests. 

'File father I.,etondaI, a secular ))riest of the 
seminary of foreign missions at Paris, is ])r<t- 
curator of the missions of Scchucn, and resides 
usually at Macao. 

The apostolic vicar of Strhucn is a French- 
man, belonging to the seminary of I’aris, from 
which he received the pension, like the other 
missionari^es of this vicariat; w ho are at present 
six Europeans, and eight or ten Chinese, dis- 
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persed through the three provinces of Sechueii, 
Vun-nan, and Quct-cheu. 

The father Corrjbio, a Spanish doininican, 
has the care of the missions of 'Fokieii, and 
resides usually at Macao. 

The apostolic vicar of Fokicn has tiie care 
of the Christians of Che-kiang and Kiang-ii, 
and is maintained by the king of Spain, as are 
the doininicans who labour in these missions. 
At present there are live Europeans and four 
Chinese in this vicariat. 

I'he Fropagandh expend annually in these 
missions of China about seven or eight thoii- 
sa nd Spanish piastres; an equal sum used also 
to be sent from the seminary at Paris, for the 
missions which it maintained in the Chinese 
empire and the adjacent kingdoms. 

J he number of Christians in China is not 
preci.sely ascertained, but is computed at about 
lt>0,0(X> to 170,000 souls. In the neighbour- 
ing kingdom of Tonquin, they are more nu- 
merous, being not less than 200,000. There 
many villages are to be found of six or seven 
thousand inhabitants, in which the ecclesi- 
astical functions are publicly performed in 
the same manner as in Europe. Two vicars, 
named by tlie J^ropaganda, have the manage- 
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merit of this mission ; one is usually a Spani- 
ard, maintained by the king of Spain, and the 
other a Frenchman of the seminary of Paris. 
'I'hose of Cochin-china, and of Siam are 
Frenchmen. In the kingdoms of Ava and 
Pegu there are Italian missionaries, and an 
apostolic vicar maintained by tlie Propaganda, 
which also supports the capuchins of I’liibet, 
and the carmelites of Malabar, and Mogul 
empire. 


It may easily be supposed that, at tliis 
distance of time, not more than two or three 
of the individuals named iii the preceding 
long list of catholic missionaries, are still 
living, and in f’hina. Their numbers have 
been reduced since 1792, not only in the 
ordinary course of nature, but by succes- 
sive persecutions, in the course of which, 
some of them have been beheaded, and 
several expelled the empire. The Fditor 
understands that three out of the four au- 
thorized establishments at Pekin have been 
altogether suppressed, leaving only two or 
three Europeans in one of the Portuguese 
houses, to assist in the astronomical calcula- 
tions of the Imperial Calendar. By a letter, 
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liowever, received from one of the expefleil 
niisisioruirieji^ dated at Macoa, in Feb, 1821, it 
appears that tfie French mission is at })resent 
apjdving: to the Chinese ffovernntent for per-' 
inis.*iion, either to withdraw their property and 
eifects from Pekin, or to re^occupy their 
former establishment there; and that they 
eiriertain sanguine hopes of one or otlier of 
iIh ^e alternatives being granted to them. 

'rj*e following general view of the state of 
the ( atliolic IMissions in China, and the 
:n»jaeent countries, in tlie year 1810, was 
communicated to the Eilitor by the Hev. 

I. 13. xVlarcliiiii, in June, 1811 : — 
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OF TKE 

^f)t ,^cttUmcnt of JWacao^ 

The Chinese provincial histories are very 
voluminous and didVise — and that of the pro- 
vince of Canton, j)articiilarly so. — It professes 
to i*ive the natural, topograj)hical, political, 
and ancient history of tin' province in tlie 
utmost detail. \vi the peninsuia of Macao 
and the IN>rtui>'uese s<‘tt lenient upon it, is 
treateil of, only in the follo\^ ing summary way, 
in tlie (Mill chapter, under the head of 
Misetdlanea : — 

i^tlarao* 

111 the ilistrict of IL }t-hic?i ^ and at 

tlie iUstanee of about one hundred lee from 
th(? city oi* that name, tlier<‘ is a jiromontory 
%vhicii runs out into (he sea, and is connect(‘d 
with the main land by a narrow isthmus only, 
as the leaf of the wateivlillv is support<’d by 
its stalk, llie town is built upon this promon- 
tory, and is wlioliy inhabited hy strangers, 
without any (^liinese at all amongst them : 
lint at the barrier a custom house is esta- 
blished for the examination of all persons 
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and goods tiiat pass to and iVo. The soil 
produces neither rice, salt, nor vegetables, all 
which are sent to them from tlie interior* — 
within the town, a Kuropean officer presides, 
w itli a rank similar to that of onr governors of 
provinces. All the government edicts and coin- 
inunications are explained to them through the 
medium of an interjireter. One of their pecu- 
liar customs is to salute by taking off the hat. 
\\ e receive from them in trade the articles oi* 
ivory , amber, coarse and fine woollen cloths, 
red wood, sandal wood, pepper, and glass. 


The foregoing statement, short as it is, is 
incorrect in many particulars; at least, as ap- 
plied to the present stale of the settlement. — 
There is a very considerable Chinese popula- 
tion upon it, which probably ont-numbers the 
European settlers, in the ratio of at least two to 
one, and the soil is by no means w liolly bsirren 
but produces rice and vegetables in a fair 
proportion to its extent; but, of course, not 
adequately to the wants of its numerous po- 
pulatiofi. 'file Chinese statement may pro- 
bably however have been true, at the time 
it was originally made, and aflerwards car<‘- 
lessly reprinted in every successive edition of 
the work, without reference to the change of 
circumstances. 



TRANSLATION 


OF A 

©ftfneise Sisipatcl) ^ent to Huissia, 

thij 21si January, 1789*. 


I'rom, (he I rihtinal o f Directors of (he Inland 
Provinces of (he Great Taifchinskij (('liinese) 
Empire, to the Russian Senate. 

Our Van Palbuuy, residing at I rga, for the 
iroutier affairs, having inf’ornicd onr tribunal 
that he had received a dispatch t'roin your 
senate, by y(*iir lieutenant-colonel Ivauott’, we 
liave presented it to our great and most 
wise emperor. 'I lu' following is the reply 
proceeding from him : — 

* This translation of a Chinese dospatch to the Russian 
government was eumnuinicated many years ago to the Editor; 
he has not had an opportunity of seeing the original document, 
but lias no reason (o doubt the authenticity of the translation, 
and he lias therefore ventured to insert it in this place, as a 
curious specimen of Chinese diploniatic correspondence, 

N 
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In lliis, wo observe, the Russian senate con- 
firms its former dispateli — deceiving* us, as 
before, concerning llie bead thief I laldskay, 
and his companions. Tin* fault is acknow- 
ledged and palliated, but there appears the 
same duplicity as formerly. VVe therefore 
command the directors of the tribunal of 
frontier atfairs, to write a clear, plain, and 
intelligible dispatch to the Russian s(‘nat(‘. 

Obeying this command with respect, after 
examination into the case, it is found: That 
should a thief belonging to either nation, 
be discovered on the frontiers, he is to be 
examined in their joint presence, and, if 
guilty, punished with death, I'his stipula- 
tion was agreed to by the commissioners 
(Ainbani) chostm from both sides, sealed and 
mutually exchanged in the 83d year of the 
reigji of our heavctii-enthroned emperor. It is 
kept in the register of our tribunal, and 
among the papers of your Siuuite, and lias al- 
ways been fuililled, except by your Ainbani. 

You may now say, it is contrary to the laws 
of the Russian em[)ire to jmt a man to death; 
tliis is a deceit, ami indeed how can such 
laws exist. Since the beginning of time there 
certainly never was an empire, wliose laws 
o/dered men to be killed, but a man acting 
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against the law puuislies himself, and be- 
comes worthy of death. (Japilal punishmenls 
yon now say nrv unknown in Knssia; why did 
\ on not rcicolli ct this in I lie .‘13d v c ar, when 
we made the trc‘aty, and yon agreed tliat 
thieves of c ither nation sliould be c^vcicntcuJ. 
It MicaiLs it did not come into 3 'our heads 
then, for yon said notliing aliont it. 

l^iirsnant to this law in the 44tli year, two 
men, GcmjyJdll and /vo/zev/fY/ //,/., of the familie s 
of jSdfosolimsk and Jianiinjnit/, who stole 
eleven horses from yon, were e\amin(*d in 
the piesence of both parties, c'ondcanncd and 
c^xeemted. You shonlcl (hen liave re presented 
to us your law, have* sa\edtlieir lives, and only 
pnnishcal tlieni %\ lth \\hij)ping and cxih?; ]>ut 
you M <‘re silent, and Qernj)hill t\v\iX Kidut>h(iiih 
were executed in your pressemee. 

Our great cmipire acting cgernally accord- 
ing to law, and the faith of treaties, did this, 
not for the preservation of friendsliij), Imt from 
the love of truth, which it greatly esteems, 
and wishes alnays to fedlow; but you, not 
executing the 1 hief I laldskay, break the laws 
of friendship and the faith of treaties. 

Ill your dispatch you say, capital puiiish* 
lueats are abolished in Russia, and delin- 
c]ueiits only whipped and stmt into perpetual 
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slave ly, but this is si ill more contrary to 
reason, for we think that if sucli change had 
taken place, yon should have asked, if iji the 
concerns with us, wc agreed to it, and if we 
did, these men should have been brought and 
punished on the borders in our joint j)F< sence, 
but you did not do this wilh I laldskay and 
his companions ; you only tell us they have 
been whipped, and sent into slavery for life. 
In this your deceit is manifest. Further, you 
sai" the head lliief I laldskay is dead in slavery : 
this may perhaj)s be true; but tin re are still 
left the great thieves, Ypirina (Jassiu, Ke- 
thin, and the thieves Mi ftfz and J^/afun ; what 
hinders these being brought to tl»e frontiers, 
and ])uuished in our joint presence ? ^ On tell 
us, in your present dispatch, that they art? all 
dead, and the affair of course ended, but 
whom do you deceive; you rtally are very 
false. 

Shall we believe that in conseqn(?nce of 
your new laws, your former gorerinnent did 
not put any one to death, and only juinished 
with whipping and slavery: I.et it be so, 
yet still tliis should have bet?n inflicted in onr 
presence. Having faih?d in that particular, 
do not you acknowledge your former gover- 
Dpr in fault, and guiltyof misconduct ? Your 
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senate thus givinuj ])erpetual false excuses, and 
clcarinj^ the conduct of your late f^overnor, 
only troul)li s i)()th sides; for our great: empire, 
perceiving lliat you wish to act according to 
your ou n w ill, by the obstacles you throw in 
tlie way, and your duplicit y, will on no account 
jiermit the trade to beojiened. y\ithough our 
t^vo (unpir(\s border upon one another, yet our 
empire may call itself the elder brother. — 
"] hus, holding in the rank of empires the 
place of elder brotlnu*, and having at your 
re(|uisition and in your jotstmcc^ }>unishe(l 
Geinphill and Kidushank witli death, while 
you now refns<* ns tln^ same satisfaction 
against your people, were our great empire 
including all the nnivers(* to submit to this, 
do not you think posterity would to all 
eternity laugh at ns ! 

To be short ; let I laldskav be d(‘ad, there 
remain the otlnr tliitwes. they must be 
brought to the frontiers, and punisht'd in onr 
joint presence*. It it be true that they are all 
dead, then your foriiH*r governor must be seat 
to the l>or«lers, as one guilty of misconduct ; 
be must there be punished in our presence; 
the trade may then recommence ; but if you 
do not punish the thieves, nor your governor, 
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blit make useless excuses, you may depend 
upon it, the trade sliall never be opened again. 

If, therefore, you esteem truth, the faith of 
treaties, or tlie laws of friendship, you will, 
though with concern, punish your governor 
for his fault and misconduct; but with your 
perpetual excuses, and duplicity, we see this 
affair will not be ended these hundred years. 
Although the trade shall not be opened, yet 
our great empire will not, for sucli a trifling 
cause, break the bands of friendship in any 
other manner, than by tliis prohibition. And 
you, on the receipt of this dispatch, ponder 
well, examine, and consider this act, as you 
find proper, lit, and beneficial. 

Thus much to you, from our heaven- 
enthroned emperor, in the fifty-fourth year, 
2ik1 mouth, and 2nd day of his reign.* 


* It can harilly be necessary to caution the reader ag*ainst 
hastily condemning* the Russians in this case — The Chinese 
are seldom at a loss tn make out a plausible tale : — but, were 
we in possession of the Russian statement, the facts might 
proba|?ly appear in a liglit exti-emely different. 



TADLE OF CONTENTS 

OF A 

©ftineslc ani» iW[anttfiioo=®aitar aDutiottarg* 

The following Table of Contents is curious, 
as exemplifying tlie Chinese notions of phi* 
losophical arrangement : — The more usual, as 
as well more convenient method, adopted by 
them in the arrangement of their Dictionaries, 
is however according to the Primitive words, 
usually termed Keys, which being only 214 in 
number, are easily known and remembered ; 
and the several words being arranged under 
their respective heads, according to their de- 
gree of simplicity or complexity, they are 
traced w itliout much ditliculty. 

V^oL I. Heaven — 1 section — Astronomy. 

11. 7'ime — 1 section — 7"ime. 

Earth — 1 section — Geography. 

HI. Kings — 1 section — Kings. 

Edicts — 2 sections — Orders — Patents 
of Honor. 
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Vol. IV . Mandarins — 4 sections. 

Division into llanners — Distinction of Ranks 
— Change and Promotion — Examination and 
Selection. 

Vol. \^. Co\ erninent“13 sections. 
GoverniiKMit in general — I'nquiry and Inves- 
tigation — A tiairs miscellaneons — l"a*rors and 
Mismanagement — Consultation and JVIanage- 
nient — Oihcial Duties — Order and Routine — 
Contradictions and Disputes — Litigation — 
Pines and Ihinisliments — Inlliction of the 
Rainboo — Pardoning — Encouragement and 
Consolal ion. 

Vol. VI. Rites and Ceremojiies, 9 sections. 
Ceremonies — I tensils for j>articular Solemni- 
ties — Imperial Audiences — Visiting Ceremo- 
nials — Ceremonials of Entertainments — Sacri- 
lices and Oblations — I tensils for the above — 
Mourning — Ablutions and Abstersions. 

Vol. VI 1. Aliisic — 2 sections. 

Music — xMusical Instruments. 

Lcitters — 6 sections. 

Books and Writings — Study and Application 
— Instruction and E.xplanation — Implements 
of Writing — Astronomical and Mechanical 
Instruments — Arithmetic. 
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\ ols. ^ I5I. & IX, ar — 13 sections. 

Soldie rs — Defence — Attack — Bowmen on foot 

— Bowmen of the Cavalry — Horsemanship — 
iMilit ary 1 re ises — II iint ing — Sporting Dogs 
and Falcons — Alililary Weapons — Manufac- 
ture of* lln‘ same — l»ows and Arrows — ^Saddle s 

— Bridles. 

\ ol. \. to will. Man — 10(> sections. 

IMan — ounce lions Bela t ions Friends — - 

A gf's — 1 ^e r so 1 1 al s — Co n i ) ten a 1 1 ce — ( ha ra c t e r — 
I la|)|)iness — Biehes — Filial Piety — Brotherly^ 
Jov e — d list icf^ — -I'idelity — M isdom — Honesty 

— Fsteem — Bes])ect — A fleet ion Frugality — 

Diligence — Valour — B^ pntation Praise. . . . 

Question and Answer — -Ins])ect ion — Audit — 
Summons — ln\ (‘stigation— I' rgt iicy — Procras- 
tination — Bella nee — -Giving and taking — A id 
and l^rolect ion — Adjustments — Dist rihut ion 

— Fransli*!' and Deliv(‘ry- — Failure and InsuHi- 
ciem y — Sidicitat ion — X nrtiire and Isdncation 
— ( l»ildi)irtli — Joy — Fove and Pity — Alirth — 

Play — PoMi'ty Borrowing and Fending — ' 

Hiingerand 1 hirst — Siiliering from cold — Ha- 
I i-<»d — So r r o \\ — Be mo rse — ec pi n g — - A n ge r — 
V vix r — S j >cec ! i — 1^ ro ni i n v i a t i o n— M a 1 1 1 f(‘ s t a t i o n 
and Concealment — Sitting and Standing — 
^VaIki^g — Best — Going and ( oming — I'atigue 
— Shep — IXpedilion — Betaidation Frans- 
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mission — iMovement — "rakin<»' up and Letting 
go — IJejecting or Dispersing — !M(?eting — Lnvr 
and Aversion — Injury and Oj>position — Con- 
1 eni p t and 1 )(‘ r i si o n — Re \ e n go — Re j > re 1 1 e nsion 
— 1 1 1- 1 rea I me n t — A b use — - D 1 s ! oy a 1 1 \ — Dese r- 
tion — "riieft and Robber}^ — Sickness — Pain — - 
]>oils and Eruptions — Tumours and Inflaina- 

tions — ounds Deforinilit s ami Defects — 

Excess and Irregtilarit y^ — Sensuality — Suspi- 
cion — Prid<‘ — A rrogance — A ioltmce and Insult 
— Imbecility — St iipidity — Accident and In- 
advertency — Shame — Cruelty and Severity — 
Idleness — Di I a tori ness — Deception — Arti tice — 

Elatteiy — ickedness Avarice and I'xtor- 

tion — I neleanliness — C heats and Jugglers — 
I mportunily — Ruslicily — Ablution — l^xsicca- 

tion Madefaction Elevation (ly ration — 

Completion and Conclusion — Pronouns — Mis- 
cellanea. 

Vol. XIX. Priesthood — 2 sections 
Sect of Foe — Spirits. 

Prodigies — 1 section — Magic. 

Medicine — 1 section — Medicine. 

Sports — 2 seetions — Gaming— I’heatre 
Vol. XX. & XXI. 1 laliitatioiis — 8 seetions. 
Cities and Kingdoms — Streets and Roads 

— Palaces 'Temples Tribunals Private 

Dwellings — Opening and Shutting — Rising 
and Falling. 
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VoL X\ll. Prodiiotions — 15 sectioiis. 
Division of I .and — A^ricuitnre — Implements 
of llnshandrv — dillo for napiiij; — "Taking in 
llie Har\ est — Porteragi' — ( li iiuling— preparing 
and inlving Tlonr — ( nlting Grass and Straw 
— Commerce — \\ eiglits and iNIeasures — Unnl- 
ingand Pisliing — Implcnnents of ditto — Work- 
nunTs "i'ools — (ioods^jnd iMercliandi/.e. 
voi. xxm. i ir(* — 1 section — Tire. 

( lotlns and Stolls — tsections. 
( lotliing — 1 firead and Silk — Coloins and Em- 
1 > r.o i d e r y — \V t‘ a > i n g . 

\'ol. X\l\". Dr<‘ss — Id sections. 

Hats and Caps — Coats — (ilrdk^and Append- 
ages— Hoots and Stockings — Furriery — Leatlu r 
— Dressing and Endressing — 15edding~( omh- 
iiig and Ornament ing — Ornamtmts of Dress — 
iXeedles, Scissars, ike . — Carpets and Cnriaitis 
— Covers and \\ rap[)ers. 

Vol. xxv. w arcs — 11 sections. 

Furniture and I tensils — I dling and lanpiv- 
ing — Single and (Jonples — Much aiul Tattle 
— Increase and Decrea.se — Admeasurement — 
New and Old — Similarity and Contrariety — 
Gre at and Small — Division & Alnltiplication 
— Cutting and Dividing — Lopping and lle- 
dneing — Hollowing and Opening — Quality 
and 7\ppearance, 
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\ol, XX\ 1. Ihiiicilcraft — IGsections. 

W orkmanship generally — Stoppages and Re- 
newal — Hammering and Working of Metal — ■ 

Joinery Rounding and VV arping — Roring, 

l^laning, and Polishing— (Razing and I’astening 
— Polishing Metal — Bricklaying and Masonry 
— Skreens and Hangings — Cordage & Fasten- 
ings Varnishing and •Painting — Opening 

and Infolding — Breaking and Decaying — 
Finishing and (Completing. 

Sliips 1 section — Ships. 

Carriages 1 section — ( arriages, 

Vol. XXVII. & XXVIll. Food V,l sections. 
Rice and Meat — Meal and Vegtilahles — l ea 
and M in(‘ — Cakes and mddings — Fating and 
Drinking — Rij)e and Unripe — Boiled Fried 
— Broiling and Baking — Hashing & IVlincing 
— I'astes and Flavours — Hard and Soft — lh>ur-. 
ing and Stee])ing — -Fermenting 6c Distilling. 

(irain 1 section — (Rain. 

FVuit 1 section — Fruit. 
Vol.XXIX. ^ egetables, 1 section — Vegetables. 

Trees 1 section — 1 n^es. 

11 o w e rs 1 sec 1 i o n — F I o w e r s , 

Vol, XXX. Birds 4 sections. 

Large Birds”~”SmaJI ditto-^FeatheriSi, Ha- 
bits and Actions of Birds. 
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A 01, XXXI. AVild Anirnals 3 sciclions. 
AVild Quadrupeds — Horns and Hair, &.c, — 
IMotions and Ha!)its of ditto. 

1 ain(‘ Animals 8 sections, 
Hoinestic Animals — Uearln^ and Teetling — 
Horses — Hair and lOciiiiarities of ditto“~-Body 
and Limbs of ditto — Action of ditto— Paces & 
JAIoiitli of ditto — lireaking-in of ditto — Riding 
— Care of Horses — Farriery — Horned Cattle — 
'^I'liings appropriated to ('attic, 

Aol. WXll. Fishes and Scaly Animals, 
4 sections. 

Dragons and Serprnits-'-Rivcr Fish — Sea Fish 
— Scales, Shells, iSce. 

Worms, ike. 2 sections. 
\AOrms — Habits of ditto. 



N O I E 

ON 

THE PLEASING HlSTOm, 

^ Cranglation of a CTSincse XoUeU 

f hi: abov(‘ work, w hich is tin* only trans- 
lation of an cntiic ( hint si; Novel w e possess 
in (lie English, or, iiulced, probably in any 
l]nro[vean language, we owe* lo the late 
Dr. I Vrcy, bishop of Dronir)re. It was edited 
from a rnannseript partly I'uglisli, and partly 
Portuguese, siipp::s(?d to have been written in 
(/hlna early in the last oentm v, by a gentle- 
man of tlie name of AV ilkinson. 

Dr. Percy’s translation of the latter part 
from the Portuguese, his corric tion of the 
whole for the public eye, and the copious 
illustrations lie has added from the best au- 
thors of the time upon China, havi^ placed this 
little work before tlie public iu a very inter- 
esting form; and, as conveying a lively and 
just picture of the slate of manners and 
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society in China, it is certainly quite un- 
rivalled. It will also prove of considerable 
use to the student of the Chinese language 
in his perusal of the original work, though 
it is not so literal as to remove all his diffi- 
culties. 'ri*e original (’liirn^se text is not 
w ritten in tlie oueji-ldtang^ or style of pro- 
fessed line writing, hnt in tliat of polite con- 
versation, ill the upper classes of society. — 
It is therefore nuicli more easy of access, and 
is more practically useful to the learner, than 
the regular Chinese classics ; while the amuse- 
ment, which it is calculated lo alibrd, may 
serve to l)<*gnile tlie labour of the student in 
decyphering it, 

I he follow ing is a nearly liberal iraiislalion 
of the opening of t he work : — 

‘ It is r(H'()rd<(k that during a foniu^r 
dvnasfV, then' was, in the cil y of in 

the province of a student, w liose fa- 
mily name w as llis persoiial appellat io»i 

was Ching-^i/u^ and his adopU-d nanui Ting- 
aing. llis features were so gracetul and {)I<?as- 
ing as (o rcvsemhle* those of a Ijeantifid ivomaig 
on which account h<' accjulred a nick-name in 
the iieighbourlmod, and was I’amiliarly called 
tiu' pretty lady Tuh. At the same time that 
we remark t!ie Luaiity ami gracefuiness of liis 
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person, we iinist add lliat Itis manners svere no 
less aftable and pleasin<: ; bat ii nas surpris- 
ing that, with all this, hh disposirion was 
distinguished In' an item in.Oexibiiity, almost 
araounling to ohninacy. f ie was easily irri- 
tated by iujd ihe roughness and 

impel uosily of liis temp o-, uhenever ii did 
burst iorlh, was i.ot ‘o ire pacitied or 

subdued. 1 here was ah o a sef irdng absurdity 
in liis condui t ; lor lu» \* as aeeustomed to re- 
ceive Ids ri^li and {){>weibd fid a ds with cold- 
ness, and t;> take otii nce at the least omission 
on their parts; while his poor and humble 
ac q ua i ii t a n ce , he a 1 w a y .s nr u i j ! y re cog n i sec I 
and associated nith — re; alirjg thetti with 
wine, and entertaining tiuin tlie whole day 
with his c(>nveisati(ui withcmt seeming to Ixt 
tired of their company. On(‘ ainiafib' (jiiality 
was certainly conspnoions in him — that of 
relieving all those, whether noble, or ignoble, 
wise or ign»Oiaui, wlio ap|)lied to him for as- 
sistance uncit r any diiiiculty or distress: but 
he woioci turii from tlietn, when they came 
again lo predse him, or thank liim for his 
bountj. kh Migli so many thus shared his 
benevoience, few ever durst ajtproaclt him, 
who were not in some way deserving of it. 

o 
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Prose Translation of three of the Mottos of 
the Chapters. 

L 

To <lie for his king is the noblest act of a 
faithful minister. 

To grieve for liis father^s loss, is the last 
dut}^ of a pious son. 

lliough itie dispositions and inclinations of 
mankind unite them a hundred different ways; 

Yet the ties which bind them in the Five 
relations surpass tliem all. 

11 . 

Let not the wicked and deceitful boast of 
their prudence and sagacity: 

Who knows but their designs may be dis- 
covered, w lieu they least think of it, 

l^e advised, Friend : concealment from the 
eyes of man w ill not suffice. 

TIhtc is a Lower above that watches and 
overlooks thee, 

III. 

He possessed the exterior appearance of 
talent, but wanted judgment. 

When business occurred, he was tardy and 
undecisive. 

Yet he would not listen to the advice of 
Olliers, but trusted in himself. 

T hus his good qualities were no match for 
his faults. 



NOTE 


ON 

Qtiinm Uaitjuarjc anU Cl'&aractliv 


lx; is more than probable, tliat in coiise-* 
quence of the want of an alphabet to fix the 
sounds of the Chinese language, the present 
enunciatioil^of the words is totally different 
from that which was originally in use upon 
tlie first settlement of the country. Supj>osing 
the language to have, been originally jmly- 
syllabic — yet, the ideas being rejnesented by 
symbols, having no reference w hatever to tlie 
pronunciation, the changes in the language 
might be extended to every conceivable variety 
and form of speech, without any traces of such 
variation remaining to testify it. It is proba- 
ble that, at first, the characters invented and 
in use, were but few These, they would, of 
course, find little difficulty in distingiiishiiiir 
by monosyllabic names. These iiamcs^ then, 
have perhaps survived and usurjied the place 
of the original language of the country: — It 
is pretty certain, that a much greater variety 
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of syllabic sounds was in use formerly than 
at present — we find upwards of four thousand 
distinct syllables noticed in the emperor Kang- 
hees Dictionary, although not so many as 
fifteen hundred can be recognised as essentially 
different at present. 

As the art of writing advanced towards per- 
fection, the number of characters was, of 
course, increased — it became necessary either 
to deviate from the original plan of giving 
monosyllabic names to characters^r to repeat 
those already in use. As they adhered to 
their monosyllables, they at length arrived, 
after subdividing them by means of tones and 
aspirates, at the present state of the language: 
a vast body of characters, whose vocal names 
are comparatively few. In writing, this pro- 
duces no confusion — though the same words, 
when spoken or read aloud, would be equivo- 
cal and often unintelligible. Hence has arisen 
the present very material distinction between 
the written and the spoken language of tlie 
Chinese. In the latter; although the mono- 
syllabic names of the characters are still used 
to convey the idea represented by them, they 
are rendered very frequently polysyllabic in 
effect, by the addition of particles to prevent 
ambiguity — thus, in the commonest words— 
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Jc, the sun, becomes Jc-leou: Yue, the moon, 
Yue-leong — Fee, a coat, Yee-foo — Mao, a hat, 
Mao-tse- — She, time, She-heou. — Sometimes 
they drojj the proper word, or not having- 
one, adopt a circumlocution — as trade, May- 
way — that is, buying and selling — compass, 
I'ing-nan-tchin, south-pointing needle — tele- 
scope, thousand-mile glass, &c. 

The best translations must be defective—The 
Chinese word is perhaps a very expressive 
one — The corresponding word in English, is 
either much less so—- and therefore tame and 
insipid, and incapable of doing justice to the 
original ; or it is equally expressive, but not 
exactly in the same way as the word in the 
original, and so far causes the translation to 
be unfaithful — This dilemma may be avoided 
by a circumlocution — ^but then the peculiar 
style and manner is entirely departed from, 
'riien, as to metaphors — one which is ex- 
tremeljit happy in the original, may be very 
trite and vulgar in English — or it may be 
.so remote and obscure in its allusion, as to 
be altnos tunintelligible — or, what is worse, it 
may convey a totally different idea — as for 
instance, a Chinese, speaking of the qualities 
of the heart, generally means those w’hich we 
should rather term intellectual or of the mind. 



Xoticcg of ©fiCnesic Boofeg* 

* 

The Tang^leu^ or Laws of the Dynasty of 
Tcnigy edited in A. D. 654 — directs, that fo- 
reigners, in respect to disputes among them- 
selves, should be governed by their own laws 
— but in resjject to disputes with natives, 
or with other foreigners of a different nation, 
by those of China. 

The Ta-tning-chce--shoOy or Laws of the Ming 
Dynasty — direct that foreign Kings should 
receive the emperor’s letters kmcling. 

King’-ping^moeyy a Novel. 

Tll>le of Contents. 

Preface — laudatory and explanatory — dated 
in the reign of KangJiee. 

List of the most remarkable passages in the 
Novel. 

Explanation of some peculiar phraseologies. 
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Miscellaneous remarks — Sy-meng-king, the 
hero, is very rich, and marries six wives. 

Digression on piety to parents. 

Defence of the Novel from the charge of 
licentiousness— this is an expur gata edition. 

List of the dramatis persona.'. 

Further preliminary remarks. 

Table of contents of the hundred chapters. 

Portrait of all the chief heroes and heroines, 
being twenty in number. 



Menaudot^s Ancient Accounts of India and 
China ; being a Translation of the Journals 
of Two Mahomedan Travellers in ike Ninth 
Century^ 


NOTE. 

This is certainly a curious book, not only 
on account of some peculiar facts which it 
ascertains, but generally as containing by 
far the earliest accounts which we possess, 
from the jkui of a foreign traveller, of the 
Chinese nation. At the same time, these 
narratives, it must be allowed, are not alto- 
gether so interesting or important as might 
have been expected — Tliey are for the most 
part so vague and inaccurate in point of detail, 
that owing to the change" that has taken place 
in most of the names, very few of the *places 
described can with certainty be recognised. 
And althougli there is in many places internal 
evidence of the genuineness of the manu- 
scripts, from the coincidence of the facts 
stated, with many customs and peculiarities 
still subsisting in China, aUd in such an indirect 
waj', as would hardly occur in a forgery; 
yet, on the other hand, there are absurdities 
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and incongruities introduced occasionally, 
which stagger belief, and necessarily shake 
the credit of these Mahoinediin travellers. 
Take for instance, the following paragraph 
repecting China: — When any one of the 
princes, % or governors of cities, within the 
dominions of the emperor of China, is guilty 
of a crime, he is put to death, and eaten ; and 
in general it may be said, that the Chinese 
eat all those that are put to death.^' p. 33, 
1st series. 

The correctness of the following statement is 
also doutful There is no land-tax in China; 
they only levj^ so much ^ head, according to 
the wealth and possessions of the subject.’^ 

We know that neither this, nor the foregoing 
assertion, will at all apply to China in its 
present state; and although a lapse of more 
than nine hundred years may, no doubt, have 
effected considerable changes, even in such a 
countrv as China — the latter statement is still 
very improbable, and the former wholly in- 
credible. 

Several learned dissertations, concerning 
the Chinese, are fubjoined from the pen of 
Mr. Renaudot, who translated the Mahomedaii 
Narratives from thl Arabic — but they do 
not appear to contain any thing very useful 
or important. 



lilo<^€ (Ic la Villc de Moiigden^ Poi'nic covt^ 
posf pay' Kien-long', Emprrcur de la Chiyic^ 
trad ait cn Franrois par Ic I\ Amiof^ 1770. 


NO! E. 


Tins is pr()!)ahlj the most perfect and 
complete translation of a Chinese work of 
fancy which we possess in Europe. Its 
subject, and the name of its imperial author, 
give it also, in itself, a peculiar title to con- 
sideration. M. Ainiot appears to have spared 
no pains to render his translation as correct 
as possible; and having had the means of 
consuj^ing every (diinese author that could 
illustrate his subJcTd; besides possessing him- 
self a very superior knowledge both of the 
Mantchoo- Tartar, and the Chinese languages, 
lie seems to have enjoyed every requisite 
advantage for the successful performance of 
his task. After all, if must be confessed 
that it is rather a heavy and dull production, 

Q 
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-and one which ftwv will lake the trouble to 
read through, who do not take a much more 
than ordinary interest in the literature of 
the Chinese. A good deal of this arises from 
the almost total impracticability of doing any 
thing like justice to works of mere fancy, in 
any instance in w iiicli the iiabils and manners 
of tlie nation, and the structure and idiom of 
tlie language of the author, are so very w idely 
remote from those of his translator. — If a 
prose translation of a poem, even under the 
most favorable circumstances, is considered 
t vtr(nnely inadequate and luisatisfactorv, how 
much more so must it necessarily be, in the 
present instance. It must be allowed, at 
the same time, that there is a good tleal of 
.s(demii trilling, and ])om])Ous inanity about the 
Chinese compositions which are professedly 
literary, with which the European reader is 
unavoidably latiguecl and disgusted. 1 here 
is less perliaps ou this account to object to 
ill the present yioem, than in most others of 
tlie (diinese; and it [iiobably w ill lie admitted 
even upon the perusal of it, through the me- 
<lium of i\I. Amiot’s translation, that it contains 
se\eral descriptions which arc really sublime 
ami jioctical, as w ell as simple and uuafiicted ; 
but the Chinese spirit of trilling is, in another 
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way, pretty strongly exempli tied hy the 
parade with which fhirif/-two editions of 
this work, in the Chinese language, are 
announced to have l>een ])rinted, eacli in a 
different style of character, under the au- 
thority of anciiuit inscriptions — and also, 
which is still iimre absurd, thirty-two other 
editions of the. work in the iMantchoo- 
Tartar language, in as many different stybs 
of character ; though such varieties, having 
no previous example or authority to sanc- 
tion them, wire necessarily invented for 
this special })urpose. 

The following ar(‘ /air spe«‘iinens of M. 
Amiot’s translation of this poem — The forim r 
is the conclusion of a long descri])ti(>u of the 
imperial chace — llu‘ latter (hdicately touches 
upon tlie ciri unistances attending the acet ssion 
of the present d'artar family to the throne of 
China. 

lermine cet agreable, cet utile 
exercice, qiii est tout-a-la-fois a Tavautage du 
Ciel, de la terre, et des troupes : du Ciel qu"il 
honore par les offrandes qidil lui prepare ; de 
la terre qffil soulage, en la delivraut de tant 
eVhotes inutiles ou cruels qui la devasteroient ; 
des troupes qidil exerce, en les accoutmnaiit 
aux perils et aux fatigues de la guerre. 
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“ Faut il etre surpris, apres cela, si la vic- 
toire est le fruit de tons nos combats, si le 
boiilieur vient toiijours a la suite des sacrilices 
que nous ottVons? Nos aiicetrej^ out inarclic 
sur les traces de la vertueuse ai>li<(uite. IIs 
out envikige la chasse sous les points de vue 
qui soiit veritablement digue du sage. I is ont 
cliasse pour se procurer un divertissement 
honnete; ils ont chasse pour assurer aux pos- 
sesseurs des cliam})s les productions de la 
lerre qu’ils cultivoient; ils ont chasse pour 
cmpeclier que les bcMes qui peuvent nuire a 
rhomme, iie se multipliassent trop : ils out 
chasse entin ]>our pouvoir exercer leurs cere- 
monies, et pratiquer leurs rits. f.h ! qii’on ne 
croie pas que la chasse leur ait jamais derobe 
un seul des moments qidils devoifmt ailleurs! 
Qu’on ne s^imagine })oint tpi’ils Taient faite 
i nd i fie remment dans toutes les saisons ! tlainais 
ils idempecherent rutile murier de pousser sa 
tendre feuille, ni ceux dontelle fait la richesse, 
de I'allt r cueillir; jamais ils ne manquerent 
d’ensemencer la terre, de la cultiver a propos, 
et de faire la recolte an terns prescrit. On ne 
les vit point eiever de hautes murailles autour 
d’on vaste terrein, Taggrandir ensuite, puis 
raugmenter encore, pour en faire iiu pare 
immense, compose de ce (|ui servoit aupara- 
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rant ;i la siibsisfance da peu|ile. Non: les 
IMantchous n’oureiit jamais des Tsee-hui ni 
des C/utng^lin/* — j>. 84 — 87. 

“ C’est ainsi (|no co sent inaintenues la 
fertility et l%ihoiKlance dans le pays, la vertu 
(*t la valour dans los lioinnies cpii Tlia bitent. 
Vn tel pays, de l<4s honnnes ue pouvoient 
inan(|uor d’attirer sur oux dos regards de pre- 
dilection, de la j)art da Sonverain Maitre qai 
rogne dans le phis liaat dos cienx. Ce lloi 
Supremo, qui no shntor<\ssoit dija phis a la 
conservation des vit avoc complaisance, 

que tons les emurs se tournoiont d\‘ux-momes 
vers not re empire dos laff-i.sl/ig: ii vit ce })eu- 
ple sincere m bon, (jui avoit conserve jnscpi’ 
alors la primitive simjilicile di* ses rnanirs ; 
il vit mos ancotros qui, apros avoir purge tout 
le pays des environs, des brigands (|ai I’infes- 
toient, etoient appelles an seconrs dhin grand 
penple, que phisieurs tyrans alloient faire 
geinir sous le poids dhin joug cruel ; il vit 
ChvAsou inon bisaieul ; il le \ it ; et il le choisit, 
pour aller remplir rauguste tinhie qni veuoit 
de vaquer. Unis, coinme d<‘s IVeros le soul 
entr’eiix, les IMantchous et les Chinois out 
bientot renverse tons les projets iniques des 
usurpateurs, out bientot extormine les usur- 
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pateurs eux-inemes. — A la tfete d’lin petit 
norabre de troupes choisies, Che-tsou part, 
arrive, et avant meme qu’il ait la force de 
pouvoir lancer un trait, il est re'vetu de I’au- 
torite souveraine, on le place sur le trone, il 
tient sa cour a Peking*.” — p. 103 — 105. 


♦ It has been omitted to notice that Mougdeu is the present 
capital of Mantchoo-Tartary. — The conquest of China by the 
Mantchoo-Tartars took place in 1(>44 — Kieii^long was the 
fourth, and the reigning: emperor, Tao-'kuang, is the sixth, 
of the present dynasty. 



NOTE 

ON THE 

©ijincse ©oiirt CPcvcmong of tfie 


The opinion whicli the Ancients entertained 
of ceremonials of this description, seems to 
be pictty strongly marked in the following 
passag<is of Valerius IMaxiinus and Cornelius 
Nepos. 

I'he former acquaints us that, ‘^Athenienses 
Timagoram inter ofliciiim salutationis, Da- 
rium regem more gentis illius adulatum, 
capilali ^upplicio allecerunt — ” lib. 6, cap. 3. 

The latter, in giving the life of Conoii, 
relates the following conversation on the same 
subject : — 

— Seque ostendit cum Rege colloqui velle 
— Htiic ille inquit. ‘ Nulla mora est: sed tii 
delibera, utrum colloquio malis, an per literas 
edere, (juie cogitas. Necesse est eniin, si in 
conspectum veneris, venerari te Kegeinj’ quod 
Froskunciu illi vocant. Hoc si tibi grave 
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est, per me nihilo secius, editls rnandatis, 
conficies quod studes. "Fum Coiion, Mihi 
vero^ iaquit, non est grave quemvis honorem 
habere regi : sed vereor nc cuntatl mem sil 
opprohrto^ si, qnnm ex ea sim profectus qiice 
ceteris gentibus imperare consuevcrit, potiiis 
harharorum, qiiam illius more fungar. Itaque 
quee volebat huic scripta tradidit/* 

Thus it appears that the de[Hity of the 
little barren territory of Attica considered a 
single prostration on his part, in the presence 
of the Persian king, as inadiiiissiV)le and dis- 
graceful to his country. Is it then ])ossible 
for us, at this day, to regret, tfiat the per- 
formance of a ceremony infinitely more 
humiliating, has been refused at the Chinese 
court, by the ambassador of Great 13ritain; and 
when (whatever might have been the difficulty 
of judging of the question of expediency at 
the moment,) it now clearly appears, that he 
would have been “ dedecoriiin pretiosus 
emptor,” the purchaser of his country's de- 
gradation, witli a pretty large sacrifice of her 
interests ! 

The writer of this is fully persuaded that 
his esteemed friend, the author of the Narra- 
tive of the late Embassy, who took, at the time, 
an opposite view of this subject, is one of the 
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last men to advocate any measure which he 
believed to be in any respect hostile to the 
honor or interests of his country : — But the 
character of the measure itself, as well as its 
interpretation in China, and consequently its 
operation upon our commercial intercourse, 
depended so entirely upon the animus impo^ 
nenlis^ the spirit in which it' was demanded, 
that it was, perhaps, not possible, without 
some degree of local knowledge and expe- 
rience, to see it at once in all its native 
deformity. 

By far the fullest and most accurate account 
of the ceremony of the Ko^louy is contained in 
the following extract from the Rev. Dr* Mor- 
rison’s valuable Memoir on Lord Amherst’s 
Embassy, published in the Pamphleteer ; and 
the writer quotes it with the ml^re satisfaction, 
not only because it proceeds from tlie very 
highest authority, but also because the author 
of it has been supposed, though most errone- 
ously, to have recommended tlie performance 
of this ceremony to the British embassador. 

What are called ceremonies, sometimes 
affect materially the idea of equality, They 
are not always mere forms and nothing else, 
but speak a language as intelligible as words; 
and It would be just as conclusive to aflirni, 

K 
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it is no matter wliat words are used, word^; 
are but wind; as to aHinu, it is no matter 
what ceremonies are submitted to, ceremonies 
are but mere forms, and nothing else. Some 
ceremonies are perfectly indift*erent, as whe- 
ther the form of salutation be, taking otl' tlie 
hat and bowing the head, or keeping it on, 
and bowing it lo>v, with the hands folded 
below^ tlie breast; tliese, the one English, and 
the other Chinese, are equally good. Inhere 
is, however, a ditference of submission and 
devotedness expressed by difierent postures 
of the body; and some nations feel an almost 
instinctive reluctance to tlie stronger expres- 
sion of submission. As for instance, standing 
and bowing the head, is less than kneeling 
on one knee; as that is less than kneeling on 
two knees, and that less again than kneeling 
on two knees and putting the hands and fore- 
head to the ground; and doing this once, 
is, in the apprehension of the Chinese, less 
than doing it three times, or six times, or 
nine times. Waving the question whether it 
be proper for one human being to use such 
strong expressions of submission to another 
or not; wlien any, even the strongest of these 
forms, are reciprocal, they do not interfere 
nith the idea of equality, or of mutual 
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indepenclaiice; if they are not reciprocally 
performed, the last of tlie forms expresses, iti 
the strongest manner, tlie submission and 
liomage of one ])ersoii or state to another: and 
and ill this light, the Tartar family now on 
the throne of C hina consider the ceremony 
called San-kwei-law-kow^; thrice kneelingand 
iiiife times beating the head against the 
ground. Those nations of Eurojie who con- 
sider themselves tributary and yielding 
homage to China, should perform the I'artar 
ceremony; those who do not consider them- 
selves so, should not perform the ceremony. 

The English embassador, l.ord iMacartney, 
appears to have understood correctly the 
meaning of the ceremony, and proposed the 
only alternative, which could enable him 
to perform it, \'va. a Chinese of equal rank 
performing it to tlie king of England’s picture. 
Or, perhaps, a promise from the Chinese court 
tliat should an embassador ever go from 
thence to England, he would perform it in 
the king’s presence, might have enabled him 
to do it. 


* It is otherwise called the Kowtow, which strictly denotes 
only once kneeling. 
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“ These remarks will probably convince the 
reader that the English government acts as 
every civilized government ought to act, 
when she endeavours to cultivate a good 
understanding, and liberal intercourse with 
China; but since, whilst using those endea- 
vours, she never contemplates yielding homage 
to China, she still wisely refuses to perform 
by her embassador, that ceremony which is 
the expression of homage, 

“ I’he lowest form by which respect is showed 
in China at this day is Kung-show, that is, 
joining the hands and raising them before the 
breast. The next is Tso-yili, that is bowing 
low with the hands joined. The third is 7a- 
iseetiy bending the knee, as if about to kneel. 
The fourth is Kwei, to kneel. The fifth is 
Ko-tow, kneeling, and striking the liead again!tt 
the ground. The sixth, San-fcoiv, striking the 
head three times against the earth before rising 
from one’s knees. The seventh, Luh-kow, that 
is, kneeling, and striking the forehead three 
times, rising on one’s feet, kneeling down 
again, and striking the head again three times 
against the earth. 

“ The climax is closed by the San-kwei-keto- 
kow, kneeling three dififerenf times, and at each 
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time knocking the head thrice against the 
ground. 

“ Some of the gods of China are entitled only 
to the San-fcow ; otliers to the Luh-kow ; the 
Teen, (heaven) and the emperor are worship- 
ped with the San-kwei-kew-kow — Does the em- 
peror of China claim divine h^onors !” 


Morrison’s Memoir, p. 142. 


CONSIDERATIONS 


UPON THE 


There are several circumstances peculiar 
to the China l^rade, which place in a strong 
})oint of view the extreme importarice, if not 
absolute necessily, of continuing it substan- 
tially upon its present footing. 

* These “ Considerations” were originally written in the 
year 1813 , in compliance with a request from the then presi- 
dent of the board of Commissioners for the affairs of India, 
that the author would ^ive liim his opinion on the question of 
the China Trade, then under discussion in l\irliamenl, — Ihe/ 
'Wtre also communicated, in compliance with a similar request, 
to the chairman of the court of directors, and soon after 
printed, among other papers, for the information of the East* 
India Proprietors — but not, until now, published. 

As the discussion of the subject has been revived, and is 
again likely (under certain modifications) to come under the 
consideration of Parliament, and consequently of the country> 
the author has ventured to flatter himself that his view of it, as 
contained in this paper, may not prove altogether uninteresting 
to the geiuiral reader. * 

Some notes and explanations, wliicl| a change of circum-^ 
slailCes have rendered necessary, have been subjoined: but 
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Tliese are, principally,- the peculiar nature 
qnd objects of the trade itself; the peculiar 
character of the Chinese people and govern- 
ment ; and lastly? the peculiar measures for 
j)ronioting tlie prosperity and security of the 
trade, which, however essential to its welfare, 
neither could nor would be taken by any, 
but a great commercial body, such as the 
existing East-India Company. 

In regard to the peculiarity of the nation- 
al character and habits of the Chinese, one of 
the most important features to be remarked 
is the principle of strict subordination and 
controiil, and of the most extensive individual 
responsibility, which in China pervades, not 
only the system of government, but every 
relation of private life*. I'hus, in the same 

wilii to the particular <jucstion of the expediency 

admitting Rritisii private ships to a participation in the carry- 
ing trade from China to tlie continent of Europe, as it was not 
at all in the author's contemplation, when the above remarks 
were written, he has preferred reserving it for a separate 
consideration in another place. 

^ Tlie evidences of this fact abound in the Histories of 
Du Ifalde and Crosier — tlie Authentic Account of Earl Ma- 
cartney's Embassy to China, Harrow's* IVavels in China, the 
IVanslatioii of the or Chinese Code of Laws, 

and, in fact, in every general work on China. 
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manner as the magistrate controuls and is 
responsible for the conduct of the inhabitants 
of his district, the master of each family is 
supposed to controul, and required to be res- 
ponsible for, his relations, connections, and 
dependants; and however desj)Otic and op- 
pressive the operation of this principle may 
appear in our eyes, in those of the Chinese it 
has invariably been considered as one of the 
first requisites of a good government, and one 
of the surest tests of a civilized people. 

Nothing, therefore, upon the commence- 
ment of the present commercial intercourse 
of foreigners with the empire of China,, so 
much contributed to render them odious, 
both to the government and to the people in 
general, as their apparent disposition and 
tendency, upon almost all occasions, to a 
state of anarchy and disorder. I he casual 
and unconnected adventurers who first traded 
to China were^ entire strangers to the habits, 
customs, and language flf the natives, as well as 
irreconcilably different from them, in respect 
to all their national characteristics. 

It was obvious, that to maintain order 
amongst such persons, and to ^•egulate their 
intercourse with the natives, tlie ordinary 
rules and routine of Chinese justice would be, 
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in most respects, utterly inadequate and in- 
applicable. As far, also, as the Chinese were 
enabled to judge, these foreigners were wholly 
without any internal government, or system 
of controul and subordination, peculiar to 
themselves, which might have been capable 
of supplying the place, or, at least, of coming 
in aid of the national laws; and which might, 
accordingly, have been accepted by the local 
authorities in China, as a sufficient substitute 
for those laws, in all cases in which their 
partial suspension or relaxation in favour of 
strangers w’as found unavoidable. 

Under the existing circumstances, therefore, 
the Chinese government deemed it necessary 
to supply the deficiency, by the enactment of 
various new regulations and restrictions; 
and these were framed, as might naturally 
have been expected, with little regard to the 
feelings or interests of individuals who were 
not yet sufficiently powerful ifend united to 
command respect, n«b* sufficiently guarded 
and blameless in their general conduct, to 
overcome prejudices and conciliate esteem. 

Thus, although the Chinese government 
did not absolutely prohibit foreign com- 
merce, they resolved to provide against every 
hazard of ill consequences from its toleration, 
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bj" tlie adoption and enforcement of the most 
jealous and vexatious precautions. 

By the strict letter of these regulations, the 
continued residence of foreigners in China, 
from year to year, was totally forbidden ; and 
during even the short ])eriod for which they 
were allowed to remain on shore, for the 
necessary purposes of their trade, they M ere 
required strictly to confine themselves to the 
small district which was allotted to them in 
the suburbs of the city of Oanton. 

As a further security against turbulence 
and disorder, it was ordered that all foreign 
ships should be disarmed, upon their arrival, 
of their guns and Other w'arlike stores, and 
that such articles should be retained in the 
custody of the government during the stay of 
the ships in port, and restored only at the 
moment of their dejiarture. I'his order, 
although it has probably been but seldom 
enforced, and Ibat only at a very early period 
of the trade, appears nevertheless to this day 
unrepealed upon the Chinese statute books*. 


* In a printed collection of the Edicts of the emperor Kicn- 
long, there is one which quotes this order; and, after animad- 
verting on its neglect, directs that it may be duly enforced ia 
future. 
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Instead of foreigners being permitted to 
<^ngage in any thing like a free trade and 
intercourse with the natives generally, the 
whole of the foreign trade at tlie port of 
Canton was sj)eciully limited to ten or twelve 
Chinese rnerehants; and these merchants were 
retjiiired, in return for the licences granted 
them, to undertake, jointly and severally, the 
most extensive responsibilitj^ to the govern- 
ment, not only for the due jiaynient of all the 
duties and port charges to which the foreigners 
might render themselves liable, but also gene- 
rally for their orderly behaviour and good 
conduct. 

Besi<les these licensed merchants, a few 
other persons were permitted to attend upon 
foreigners, in the capacity of (inter- 

preters) or compradores (victuallers); but, with 
the exception of these persons and the indi- 
viduals in their immediate employ, tlie natives 
ill general were withheld, by ti^ie denunciation 
of very severe penalties, from either frequent- 
ing the houses of foreigners, or holding any 
species of intercourse with them. 

(In the other hand, and as some compen- 
sation for the imposition of such restrictions 
and disabilities, it appears that foreigners 
have, almost fi||m the first, been admitted 
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to be personally exempt, excepting only in 
cases of capital offences, from tlie direct 
operation of the penal code of the empire*. 

I'he security of the property of foreigners 
was also, at an early period, guaranteed to 
them, not only by severe laws against frauds 
and other malpractices, but also by a special 
regulation for the satisfaction of their claims, 

♦ This exemption is expressly staled in an Imperial Edict, 
issued in 1808, on the occasion of the trial of the Britisli sea- 
man, Edward Sheen : — Indeed, both the law, and the excepted 
case, are very fully and distinctly laid down in that edict, a.s 
follows : “ In all cases of offences by contrivance, desi^^n, or 

in affrays happening between foreigners and natives, whereby 
such foreigners are liable, according to law, to suffer death by 
being strangled or beheaded, the magistrate of the district 
shall receive the proofs and evidence thereof, at the period of 
the preliminary investigation, and after having fully and dis- 
tinctly inquired into the reality of the circumstances, report 
the result to the viceroy and sub-viceroy ; who are thereupon 
strictly to repeat and revise the investigation— If the determi- 
nation of the inferior courts, upon the alledged facts, and upon 
the application of thi laws, is found to have been just and 
accurate, the magistrate of the district shall, lastly, receive 
orders to proceed, in conjunction with the chief of the nation, 
to take the offender to execution, according to his sentence. — 
In all other instances, of offences committed under, xchtt the 
laws declare to he, palliating circumstances, and which are 
therefore not capitally punishable, the offender shall he sent 
away to be punished by his countrymen in his oicn country. 
See Ta>^tsing-leu»^€f i^ppendix, p. 523. 
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eitlier by the licensed merchants in a body, 
or else liy the f^overnincnt itself, in all cases 
of individual insolvency. 

It cannot lie asserted, that these regulations 
for the security of the persons and property 
of foreigners in (Jliina, have been always found 
adequate and effectual, but their influence 
has certainly been material in mitigating the 
evils and inconveniences to which foreigners 
have, in other respects, been subjected; and, 
indeed, without their operation in a certain 
degree, the European trade to China must 
necessarily have long since been abandoned. 

When the above sketcli of the restrictions 
and disabilities, originally imposed upon 
foreigners and foreign trade in China, is 
compared with the actual state of things, in 
these respects, in that country, it will be 
perceived, that several changes have taken 
place, which are not a little satisfactory, as 
well as important. * 

Some, indeed, of the objectionable regulations, 
it must be acknowledged, are still subsisting 
in full force; but the greater number have 
been, at different periods, either expressly 
repealed, suffered to become obsolete, or 
modified in practice, in a manner so judicious 
and beneficial, aSito render their ultimate 
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effect upon the trade rather advantageous 
than otherwise. 

This beneficial change is, perhaps, chiefly 
perceptible, in the increased facilitj^ and ex- 
pedition with Avliich the trade generally is at 
present carried on; and the infinitely more 
advantageous aiid honourable terms, upon 
which all differences, when such have arisen 
between the Turopeans and the (Chinese, have 
been negociated and adjusted^. 4"lic fact, 
however, may be easily illustrated, also, by 
particular instances. Thus, the ships of 
foreign nations have longceased to be required 

* This is stroiij;’ly illustrated by a roniparisoii between the 
proceedings in the case of the gunner in 17H4, and seaman 
in 1807. — In botli eases, (however olhervvisij difiering) a fo- 
reigner, who, according to our notions, was a rtainly not guilty 
of inunier, was held n’sponsible for the death of a tialive. — 
lu the former case, the accused was delivered up to the Chinese, 
and suffered death. In the latter, he was not only not delivered 
into their hands, but, in the end, sent away to his native 
country, witli their express apijuiesence. 

The discussions which took place in China, in 1814, the ynnr 
after die remarks in the text w'ere written, furnisli another 
illustration of them — Although, owing to circumstances upon 
wliich it is needless in litis place to enlarge, the contest was a 
very severe one, both the result of the negocialions, and the 
principles upon which they w'ere carried on, were far more 
honorable and advantageous to us, than in any previous instance 
of the kind in the history of our trade to China, 
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to surren<l( r up tlieir means of defence: the 
permanent residence of foreigners, from year 
to year, at Canton, is no longer objected to: 
their intercourse and ordinary communica- 
tions nith the different classes among the 
natives, though still, no doubt, embarrassed 
witli obstacles and restrictions, are consider- 
ably more open and free than formerly; and 
of late, it may be added, advances have been 
made at Canton to a direct and confidential 
intercourse with tlie representatives of the 
East-lndia Company, by the government itself, 
which, if suitably improved, may well be 
expected to lead to very important results*. 

* I'licse advances were niade in 1811 , by Uie then viceroy 
of Caiitim, Sung-ta-zidv, wlio liad been previously well known 
to the Eni^lisli, and indeed had pr(>ved a personal friend to the 
late Lor<l Macartney, upon the lirst British einhassy.-— Durinij the 
short period of six months, in which lie held the ultice of vice- 
roy of Canton, he invited the chief British authorities there to 
nine several conferences, gave and accepted enteriaininents, 
and evinced generally a disposition, which seemed fully to 
justify the hopes ex[>ressed in the above paragraph. Indeed, 
it seems fair to conclude that, if this opening to an inter- 
course with Pekin, could have been snitaltlg imjyrored 
at the time, these hopes might, in a considerable degree, 
have been realized — for Sung-ta-zhiny immediately after 
his recal from Canton, was promoted to a post of high 
confidence about the person of the emperor, the duties of which 
he continued to discharge until within a few months only, of 
the arrival of Lord Amherst’s embassy. 
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But, upon this part of the subject, it cannot 
be necessafy to enlarge. It must be notorious 
to every one, who is at all acquainted with 
the history of the foreign, and more especially, 
the Britisli trade to China, that in spite of 
every difficulty, and occasionally of occur- 
rences of the most untoward nature, it has 
been advancing in a regular and almost un- 
interrupted course of ini[)rovenient for the 
last half century. 

What then, it will naturally be enquired, 
are the causes of this progressive amelioration 
in the circumstances of our commercial in- 
tercourse with the Chinese people? — It will 
hardly be imputed to the removtil or abate- 
ment of any of the ordinary grounds of the 
jealousy and suspicion entertained by the Chi- 
nese, in respect to foreign nations in general. 
Tliese feelings of the Chinese, in regard to 
foreigners, so far from having been likely to 
subside, have been, and necessarily continue 
to be, subject, on various accounts, to constant 
and increasing provocation. Instead of the 
trade being carried on, as formerly, by a few 
small vessels, and by a limited number of un- 
connected and unprotected individuals, it now 
occupies the tonnage of large and w^ell-armed 
vessels, having on board, and bringing an- 
nually to the Chinese coasts some thousands 
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of foreigners, in the several capacities of mer- 
cantile agents, marine oHicers ami sailors; and 
a very great proportion (perhaps nine-tenths) 
of this po\v(‘rfiil and ri^spcctable body of men 
is nov\ known b> the Chinese to be avowedly 
sul>ject to one head, and consequently ready 
ami united, under that antliority, for all pur- 
poses, either of olfence or defence. 

Instead of the appearance of armed vessels 
of any description continuing to be a rare 
and remarka])lc occurrence, the entrance of 
the river of Clanton has latterly become, from 
the necessities of war and other causes, almost 
a regular naval station. Jiritish ships of war 
now visit the Chinese coasts at all seasons, and 
they have, in some recent instances, exercised 
the rights of search, and olherwisi* dis])la3’ed 
their power, almost within the range of the 
Chinese batteries: and, what precludes the 
possibility of the Chinese goverameut having 
remained in ignorance of these proceedings, 
it is know n, that harsh and aggravated repre- 
sentations, on the subject of British inter- 
ference, w<ire formally made on those occasions 
to Ihe principal authorities at Canton, both 
by the Portuguese and by the Americans*. 

* Tlie yea»* alter the above remarks were written, an un- 
fortunate eircmnslanet^ oecurred of an attempt, wliieli was 

T 
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Again, instead nf llie foreigners, \\ lio engage 
in the Cliina trade, continuing to be, as at 
first, without any ostensible support or coun- 
tenance from the countries from wlience they 
came, and supposed accordingly by the Chi- 
nese to have scarcely any other homes beside 
their ships, the greatest portion, if not the 
whole of the foreign trade, is novv^ known by 
the (Chinese to be subject to, and to be under 
tlie vigilant protection of the sovereign of a 
great and j^owerfnl nation. 

Indeed, however generally ignorant and 
iHimindful the Court of Pekin may be sup- 
posed to be in regard to foreign transactions 
and remote events, the reputation of our arms, 
both in India and the Eastern Archipelago, 
lias of late been carried to such a heiglit, that 
it would seem to be impossible for tlui ( hiiiese 
Government to have remained insensible to 

besidos unsucrcssful, to cut out an American vessel, in 

the river ot ('antou, ami considerably \\Mthin the adinitte<l 
range of ( 'hinese m utrality. — Tliere is great reason to believe 
tliat this act, together with the frequent cruizing of our sliips 
of war oil their coasts, was considered by the Cliim'se, not 
merely asa national affront, but as acluaily eouiiected with ^;oine 
ulterior schemes for an Iiosiih; invasion of their territory. — 
A ridiculous report was even circulated at the lime, at Canton, 
that the Biitish forces, which had recently landed in America, 
and destroyed the city of \\ ashington, were destined ultimately 
for the coast of China, upon some similar servi(*e. 
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it. Hut evfMi 'if this could be su|)posed; if 
the various e\ ideiices of our power and reports 
of on I* successes, that have found iheir way 
over every ])art of ihe I'ast, ran be imagined 
to Jiave failed to excile the suspicions and 
alarms of so jealous a government; recently, 
at least, the Chines(‘ have had experience of 
oiir warlike means and resources, in a way 
which is (juite un(‘qui\oral, and which in their 
eyes, must have befui, oi all others, the most 
striking and impressive. Ihe circuinstance 
here alluded to is, of course, the forcible oc- 
cupation and retention hy a Hritish force, 
during the last three months of the year 1808 , 
of the settlement of i\lacao, in absolute defi- 
ance of all the local forces and authorities, 
Chinese as well as Portuguese^. 

* The oircuiristaijccs of this expedition have, in n Camphlet 
pu]>Iishe(] ill 1813, been made the foundation of a ehavge 
against the Company and their servants in Ctiina— To this it 
may be su/Kk lent to answer, that the measure was wliolly a 
politieal one, and entirely to be attributed to the then political 
circumstances of Europe, which Jgave occasion to our temporary 
occupation oi* almost all the Portuguese colonics. Instead, 
therefore, of the present System oj trading as a company being 
responsible for the Macao expedition, it is most probable that 
nothing liut tlie great confidence the Chinese had been in the 
habit of jilacing in the Company and their servants, prevented 
the breach, which that measure unfortunately produced, Iroin 
proving irreparable. 
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Y et, even on this very trying,- occasion, the 
Chinese evinced a degree of placability and 
forbearance, which few person!?, acquainted 
with their ordinary language and conduct, 
under circumstances of mucli less provocation, 
could venture to hope for; and so favourably 
disposed did the government appear to the 
renewal of the accustomed comirifncial inteiv 
course w ith the Englisli, which tliat event had 
unhappily interrupted, that they allowed the 
trade to recommence, and fall into its ordi- 
nary channels, from tlie tirst moment that 
the intelligence was communicaied to them 
of the evacuation of the island by the British 
forces, 

111 alluding here to this and other occur- 
rences of a similar tendency, nothijig* is, how- 
ever, more remote from the inteidion of the 
writer, than to assert, that they have been in 
themselves favourable to the British com- 
mercial interests in China. It is not through, 
but in spite of the various events which have 
thus occurred to rouse the jealousy and sus- 
picions of the Chinese, that we to this day 
retain the possession of a trade, and of a great 
and flourishing trade, with the Chinese em- 
pire. These occasions of jealousy and sus- 
picion are, no doubt, for the most part, 
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unavoidable: tlun^ are ainonf>' the natural 
conse(j lienees oftlie proud pre-eminence uhich 
we enjoy in the scale ofnatioiis; of onr inijui- 
sitive, ad\ en1 iirons, and dannlless character; 
and, moni jrarticniariy, of the wide ly diffased 
and lonji^ protracted warfare, in wliicli the 
state of lairopean lioliTics has < n<j;aged us. 

But we must not be Idind to the ditiiculties 
and dangers to which this state of things has 
ex[)osed, and continmvs to expose, our com- 
mercial int(*r(sts in China, though we may 
safely admire the w isdom or thii good fortune, 
by which u e have lieen liitiurto (‘XtricatiMi from 
them. M must recollect, how the .lajianese 
(a nation in many respects similar to the Chi- 
neses), to this day exclude from their ports all 
those nations of Enrojie (a remnant of tlie 
Dutch excepted) whom they once so readily 
admitted: how, more recently, the Chinese 
themselves hn\e (excluded our own ships iVom 
the port of (dnisan, and the liussian sliips 
from all the Chinese ports, and this upon oc- 
casions of apparently little or no provocation. 

We must, further, recollect all the various 
characteristic traits of the Chinese, w hicli con- 
spire to tell us, that the prosperity of a distant 
province, and the comparatively small contri- 
bution which our trade makes to the national 
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revenue, would be esteemed by them as nothing 
in the scale, when weighed ag*ainst the hazard 
of coiitiiining’ to permit any species of foreign 
intercourse, which was supposed capable of 
detaching the peojde from their government, 
and fronitthe usages and institutions of their 
ancestors, or ol*, in any other way, disturbing 
the existing order of things in the empire*. 

T’pon this view of tlie subject, we shall be 
disposed to infer, not that the danger is doubt- 
ful or remote, but that the means by which it 
has been averted are excellent, and that those 
means ought, accordingly, he diligently 
traced and carefully adhered to. 

In oilier words, since we have, under cir- 
cuinstanc(‘s so little calculated to allay the 
jealousies and fears of the Chinese, in so great 
a degr<*e succeeded in conciliating their good- 
will; since the agents of British commerce in 

^ The Chinese iiddress to the Hussian senate in 1789, of 
which a lianshilion is given in this collection, aliords a pretty 
strong evidence of tlje readiness with which the nveasnre of a 
stispeiision of trade is resorted to by the Cliinese — It is far, 
however, from being intended to represent the two cases as 
altogether parallel British trade is, iVMlonbt, of con- 

siderably greater importance to the Chinese than the Russian, 
and would not be so easily given up ; though it cannot be 
doubted, that it would not be suffered for a moment to stand in 
the way of the paramount interests above alluded to. 
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Cliiua have not only straggled successfully 
against such considerable and contii\aally 
increasing difHciilties, but Iiave at length 
brought the trade, which had commenced so 
disadvantageoiisly and inauspicioiisly, to its 
present state of prosperity and comparative 
security; it cannot but be useful, as well as 
instructive, to trac(' the several steps by which 
this desirable end has been attained : nor is it 
unreasonable to assume, that an attentive con- 
sideration of them is likely to alFord us tlje 
surest gui<le for the I’liiure management of 
these important interests. 

If we look back to tlie ])ast liistory of the 
trade, we shall st^e that the principal events 
which have* marked its progress are tlie fol- 
lowing : — 

"rii(i tirst is, the ado[)tion by all, or nearly 
all, European nations trading to China, of the 
measure of placing tlieir respective commer- 
cial interests with tln^ countries eastward of 
the Cape of Good Hope in the hands, and 
under the authority, of exclusive companies. 

Hie second is, the approximation to a poli- 
tical connection wilh the government of China, 
uliich, with dilfereiit degrees of success, the 
sm eral states of Europe, chieily interested in 
the trade, have endeavoured to ettect, by means 
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of ropreseiilalive ininistors, bearing letters and 
presents to the court of IVkiii. 

14 ie third is, the rcc<Mit consolidation, by 
the events of the prc^sent wur and other con- 
tingencies, of ilu' greatest |>ortion (probably 
at this time at least nine-tenlhs) of the foreign 
coininerce of lh*:‘ lh)rt of C anton under the 
British Hag; and the increas<‘, conseciuently, 
to a very considerable extent, of the weight 
and iriHnence of the actual repia'seutat Ives of 
the Britisli nation and ( \)inj)any at that port. 

It is but the natural result oi’ such (jventsj 
that the real value aiul im})ortanee of tlie 
British coinnu rcial coiineelion u it li (Jhina 
not only begins to be, iti a ei rtain ch gree, felt 
and rc^cognized by tlie Chinese on the one 
sid(', I)iit is also juore duly and generally 
a})])recialed by ourselves on iLe other; as is, 
indeed, fully instanced, by liuj additional 
degree of anxi(‘ty and aUenlion vvhicli has 
been given, of late years, both by tlie ("om- 
paiiy^s authorities at lionug and by their ser- 
vants abroad, to the consideration and the 
adoption of the measures, and ^h^^ system of 
of conduct, best calculated Ibf its preservation 
and improvement. 

Idius, while the power and consideration 
naturally rising from the possession of a great 
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and flourishing trade, when such trade is con- 
centrated and drawn inl:o a ibcus, by being- 
coin ini tted to the hamis ot the rep^*eseiitalives 
of ail exciiisive (‘oiupany, necessarily com- 
mand resjieci, tln^ general wisdom, propriety, 
and uniforinily of die measures and line of 
conduct nlncli this syslern lias put it into our 
power to adopt, liave liappily been found to 
conciliate, in no inconsiderable degree, both 
regard and conlidence. 

The Clii luse, .seem, at length, to .see cause 
to retract in favour of the British nation, their 
generally unfavourable opinion of foreigners. 
Their experience of onr ciiaracler, sustained, 
as it has for the most part been, by the general 
tenor of our proceedings, must indeed ha\^ 
convinced tliem, that our good faith is unim- 
peachable ; and .that, while we amply posse.ss 
both the power and I lie resolution to main tain 
all our just claims, we are equally far from 
being deficient in that wisdom and prudence, 
which forbid the pursuit of such as are un- 
reasonable and indefensible. 

The beneficial effects of the high character 
and augmented influence which the East-lndia 
Company thus pos.sess, at present, at the port 
of Canton, are felt, both by the peculiar trade 
of the company, and also by the remaining 

u 
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part of our ualional trade with China, which 
is carried on, under the ComjKinj's auspices 
and control, either in their own ships, by 
their own marine servants, or in the sliips 
trading from, and l)el()nging to, their several 
settlements in India, by the private merchants 
residing there, under the Company's aiilhoritv . 
"Idle same etfeets are even felt, in a certain 
degree, by tlie whole of the foreign trade 
generally, "the exertions for instance, whicit 
the company's servants are continually called 
njion to make for the maintenance of privi- 
leges and in their resistance to acts of encroach- 
ment, and j)erhaps ojipression, must, when 
successful, lie more or less profitable to all 
vfho are concerned in the trader but it should 
alvvays lie recollected, that the acts of justice 
or of favour, whicli, in consequence of sucli 
exertions, and in cases of a general nature, may 
be imparted to all, would, without such ex- 
ertions, (exertions, of course, jiresupposiiig a 
power lodged somewhere, capable of, and 
interested in making tlicm,) in all probability 
be inijiarted to none. 

It is also furl her true, that the credit and 
character acqiiin^d by the Company, and by 
the Company's servants in China, may, to a 
cortain extent, have had the effect (which was 
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e([.ually undesigned as unlooked-for) of sliel- 
lering and countenancing some of the foreign 
traders of oilier nations, and those especially 
of America. 

4'here have been, without doubt, some in- 
stances, in which the undistinguishing and 
ill-infonuf'd Chinese, relying on external ap- 
pearances and oil the ajiparent uniformity of 
manners, have (very unfortunately sometimes 
for themselves) placed those foreign traders 
mnch loo nearly on a level in estimation with 
those of the English nation, of whose honour 
and probity they had already had so much 
more certain exjierieiice. 

4 In* ( yes of the Chinese are, indeed, now 
more open, both to the personal and to the 
iiiitional distinctions of the foreigners who 
fre(juent their coasts; and misconceptions, iu 
these respects, can therefurt^ scarcely occur 
au'aiii to aiiv serious extent. Hut it is neces- 
sary, hen?, to advert generally to what has 
thus occurred; as it has so hapjieued, that this 
partial and incidental jiarticipation by the 
Americans, and others, in the advantagis so 
variously resulting from the llourisliiiig credit 
and exalted reputation in China of tlie 
British Eastdndia Company, has, very pre- 
posterously, been adduced as an argument 
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agaiust the expediency and utility of the 
system itself wliich produce llu'U); a system 
which, as we have seen, is mainly the cause of 
tliat general prosperity ol’ foreign commerce 
ill China, the benelits of which, if not ex- 
clusively, must always be, for the most part, 
our own. 

In tine, the English, w hen they first adven- 
tured ill the trade to China, presented them- 
selves to the notice of the Chinese, necessarily, 
under the ilouble disadvantage of being fo- 
reigners and being mercliants^^ : nevertheless, 
since they have been invested with the cha- 
racter of representatives and s<‘rvants of a 
great Company, enjoying the declared and 
immediate protection of the soveridgn of their 
nation, they have succeeded, by sure, tbougli 
gradual advances, in raising the British trade 
to a pitch of prosperity, and themselves per- 
sonally, to a degree of respectability in the 
estimation of tlie Chinese, which the most 
sanguine expectations, under a due knowledge 
of the circumstances of the case, w ould hardly 
have anticipated. 

* Tljat this a doublti disadvantage, is unquestionable : 
but the alledged degradation of the mercantile class, in China, 
has certainly been considerably over-rated, as well by the ad- 
vocates, as by the opponents of the Company. 
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l^liougli foreigners, tiny have approvecl 
themselves just in their dealings, and, ge- 
nerally speaking, wise anti consistent iii their 
proctedings. 

lliough niercliants, or agents of nunchants, 
such as tln^y liave always professed themselves, 
the (Miint'se have found them to jiossess sub- 
stantially all (he power, as well as nmch of 
the dignity, w hit h liighest raidvand ollice 
are capable of confen ing^k 

Though they lay claim 1o no direct au- 
thority from tht ir sovereign^ i< i*^ o!>vions to 
the (diiiiese, that they ar(‘ t Njx r'ially prott'cied 
and regarded by hiiii, and that fliey are in- 
timately connectt cl w ith his immediate otHcers 
and servants. 

Thougli tliey may not ]>evsonany, or indi- 
vidually, liav<‘ had ace(‘ss to tfie throne of the 
Chinese emperor, the <'5njierors otriec is and 
subjects well know, that th('> have already 
been once virtually represcnited at the court 
of Pekin by their King’s amhassador; and 
they tliendoiH! naturally suppostg that they, 
and the interests of tlie trade, will Ih^ so re- 
presented again on future similar oc casions*]'. 

* This was expressly admitted in one of the Edicts, issued 
at Canton in 181 4. 

■f It may l)e supposed that the result (since the above was 
written) of Lord Amherst’s embassy, ])recludes all expectation 
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If then we are content to persevere in the 
system which vve have found upon trial so 
safe and so eflicacious, taking only such fur- 
ther steps towards the iinprovevnent and com- 
pletion of tlrat system, as the knowledge 
and experience aci|uire<l in the course of our 
intercourse with the Chinese may he found 
to suggest ; if, in sliort, we do not think it too 
much to continue to employ the means wliich 
are reasonable and in our power, of soothing 
the jjrej udices and conciliating the good-will of 
a people, with whom we maintain so beneficial 
and so important a connection*; taking care 

of the renewal of the attojnpt at any future period — but to 
those who think with the author, that nothing* could have oc- 
casioned the |>re< i[)itale tlisinissal of that embassy, hut tluf 
peculiarly untoward cliarat:ter of the then reigning emperor, 
and that, notwithstanding its apparent failure, it has been 
productive of solid advantages to tlie commerce of this country, 
such an event will not appear sn utterly inijnobalde — at least, 
not so much so, as to n lease the Chinese provincial government 
from all apprehension of it. 

* It will hardly be supposed, that it was intended here to 
rccoininend any disgraceful or humiliating compliances: these, 
bow( ver fiaftering they maybe for the moment to the vanity of 
the peojde witli wliom we may have interctmrse, eau never 
permanently conciliate their good-will; they will generally be 
found to Invite oppression, and they invariably f nsiire contempt* 
The praclica) const^quences of such compliances, in aggravating 
the evils they were di'signed to remedy, the early liistory of 
the European intercourse with China has amply illustrated. 
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always, more especially, that tlielr Increasing 
Jealousy of our power liiul a regular and suf- 
ficient counterpoise in their increasing respect 
and esteem for our character, it may safely be 
pronounced, tliat there are no limits to the 
improvement and the extension, of which our 
commercial relations with tJliina will be 
found susceptible. I pon the uiost moderate 
calculation, they n ill always prove a fruitful 
and important soui'oe of coiupensation lV)r 
those embarrassing restrictions and impedi- 
ments, to wliich, owing to events of a poli- 
tical nature, so much of our trade is at preseut: 
subjected in the western w orld^. 

On the contrary, if we inve rt this order of 
things, if we are rash enough to break up 
that wholesome system of control and sub- 
ordination, that modeiate, but efieelual co- 
ercive influence, which, directly or indirectlv, 
the Company possess over every Ilritisli iu- 

♦ ir tiu'se of il»o gratliiiil iiiiprovenHht aiiii 

extension of onr cominereial intei eoui^e w ith China may set in 
to have been soinevvhal too sanguine, it must he recollertf d, 
that since lSl‘h (lie restoration of pt ace in Eur()]>e has tit- 
prived us of the monopoly wliich wc tlu n possessed; and now 
enables the Cniled States of Amtiiea, and llu' several nations 
of the Continent of Eurojie, to supply themselves with Chinese 
prochne, as formerly, under their respective flags. — As far M 
the Vhhusr are. coiifarned, our commercial facilities at the 
port of Canton are umpieslioncihly on the increase. 
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dividual and every llritisli transaction in 
fJhina, and whioli, consistently w itli our laws 
and liberties, it is ob\ ions could not possibly 
be niad(‘ to suljsist upon any otlier than its 
present basis; if, led away by a llu'ory, which, 
however true in general, the peculiar circum- 
stances of the case render w holly inapplicable, 
%ve at once tlirow open this trade ecjiially and 
indiscriminately, to the ex]>eri{aiced and the 
inexperienced, the honest and the dishonest, 
the wary and the unwary ; if> ceasing to inter- 
pose the present conciliating inediuni, we 
hazard the consequent collision of such op- 
}^osite cliaracters and habils as those of the 
(diinese and the nativi‘s of (beeJ Britain, es- 
pecially in sihJi increas(‘d nunda rs, on the 
one sid<‘, asa trade in tin) hands of individuals, 
even less in extent and value than the present, 
might prubal)ly employ, \ m ' shall, there is 
every reasoii to suppose, liave. the mortilicutiou 
to witness, not perhaj)s tlu^ immediate ex- 
tinction of tile trade, but certainly its pro- 
gressives dtH’line intoji slat(M>f unproMtableness 
and insigniiieaiic(‘, by stri<les far more rapid, 
])rol)ably, tljaii those l>y n luch it lias attained 
its present ju’osperitj . 

A connexion which, in so many w.ays, is 
benehcial to tlie Ilritish coinmuoily at large, 
and \vlncl!, at best, is so precarious, the worst 
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Hiul most ungovernable part of that com- 
munity would be thus put in a situation, at 
any time, to suspend, if not altogether to de- 
stroy, by their criminal excesses, or even by 
their follies and imprudence, 

d'he peculiar circumstances under which 
foreigners are receive<l in China are, in fact, 
such, that the body or nation sutlers from 
individual ortences, almost equally, whether 
those otFenc(‘s are subjected to punishment, or 
permitted to escape with impunity, l lie lat- 
ter event naturally tends to render fortngners 
objects of hatred and aversion, while the for- 
mer invariably entails upon them iiumiliation 
and disgrace. 

Extreme cases of this description have, hap- 
pily, as yet rarely been know n to occur; as the 
East-lndia Company’s servants, by means of 
the powers, either direcily vested in tliem, or 
indirectly arising out of their situation, have 
hitherto, in every instance of difficulty, ac- 
tively interposed, eitlier for the preservation 
or the restoration of luirmony. But were this 
resource taken away, it is difficult to say 
which of tlie probable consequences would be 
most to be dcjirecated ; the license and dis- 
order ensuing from the frequent impunity of 
otiimees; or the still more intolerable and hu- 


X 
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inilialiiig’ grJevaiHP, of the abaii(l(>nin<*nt of 
British sul>jeots to struggle for tlieir lives, 
unassisted, a;^ainst false or nnjiroved cliar«;es, 
and aiuoiij;st all ilie mazes off liinese injustice 
and chicajK I V. 

1\) ol)\iide die liazarel of either of these 
ifnpleasant a iteniat ives, in the esenl ol an 
unrestricted tiade, the appointnuMi I of a 
King's Consul at ( anton has been suggested; 
and it lias lieen si?pposed by sonns that sueii 
a public funclionarv u onld be fullycompe- 
tent to the discharge of all the political duties, 
at least, Mirndi can now fall to the lot of the 
servants of the East-India Company, 

W hetherit might , or might not, be adv isable 
to engraft such an appointment upon the ex- 
isting system, is a <jnestion which it may be 
difficult to decidtf^^; liiit one thing is certain, 
that the creation of sneh an appointment 
would not, of itself, in the smallest degree, 
remove the difnculties above adverted to. 


* Tlie writ^T of tills is, upon tlie wliolc, inclined to think 
that it woidd he of advantage to (vur interests in Cliina, if a 
Consular title were conferred hy royal nnthority on the pre- 
sidiuit of (he Select Coinniittee, together with that of Vice- 
( onsul on tlie gcntleninn next in rotation — It would in some 
degree strengthen (heir hands, ttnd certainly remove some 
obstructions tit point of etiquette, vvhicli at present embarrass 
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Wliiitover tlio consular character add 

to the dignity, it can ad<l nolliiiig whatever to 
the power already enjoyed hy the British an- 
thoritii's under tln^ pri.sent establishment.— 
1( is from t!ie trade lhat that power is dtnived. 
It is the trade, for iii^tance, which confers on 
the (’oin[)any’s repr(:staitati\ cs their {jresent 
power of controling, not only the marine ser- 
vice of their employers, but also, in a certain 

the Select Coiiiiulttce, in the peiferiuauce ef tliosei political 
i unctions, which, whatever may have lieen supposed and 
arj^ued to the contrary, lorin uridoublcdly a very important 
|)art of their duty. 

It is painful to isiee occasionally a just cause injured by the 
adojuion of false and injudicious arguments in its siip|)ort — 
1 his, it appears to the Author, has been very much the (.ase, 
when it has been urg<;(l as one of tlie motives for continuing 
the trade on its present footing', that, for tio; sake of this lrad< 
the Company’s servants in China ar« oc casionallv compelled to 
sid)mit to humiliations and indignities, such as no King's 
olliccr could patiently endure. If tliis were) indet d the case, 
it would no doubt be extremely inexpedient, yg colder (anisular 
appointments (ui jjcrsons thus nnfortunatt;ly circunestanccd — 
but tile fact is <|uit« otherwise; at least, ever since the period 
of the first lliilish embassy in 171)2, the Company’s servants 
in China have seen the impadicy of such degrading submissions; 
and have uniformly, and with great ultimate success, taken 
the higher ground of a rational assertion of all those princijilcs, 
which are essential to the preservation and prosperity of any 
extensive commercial intercourse betw’eeii great and indepen- 
dent nations. 
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degree, all other shipping whatever, importing 
from India or elsewhere, under the British 
dag. It is the trade which, by reason of its 
great extent, has often given them means, 
peaceable as well as legitimate, of either 
favoring or counteracting the views of the 
Chinese Government, and this upon occasions, 
when the possession alid exertion of such a 
power have proved of vital importance to the 
British interests in that quarter. It is, lastly, 
also the trade, which proves the great engine 
of power, for influencing the proceedings of 
the licensed Chinese merchants, a class of men, 
upon whose conduct and djsj)osition, in respect 
to foreigners in China, much more depends 
than is commonly suspected. 

The trade being, therefore, in point of fact, 
the only real and available source of power 
and influence in the present case, such power 
and influence can, of course, reside w ith none 
but the representatives of those who carry it on. 
The King’s Ambassador at the Court of Pekin, 
and also the Captains of Ilis Majesty’s Navy, 
when they have powerful ships under their 
command, are capable, no doubt, of exerting 
an influence distinct from the trade; but a 
King’s Consul at Canton, without much great* 
er powers than those with whicl? consuls are 
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usually entrusted, must necessarily, whatever, 
his nominal dignity, be little more than a 
cypher. 

The foregoing observations have a reference 
chiefly to the circumstances under which the 
British trade to (liiaa is placed, by the pe- 
culiar character and temper of the government 
of the country in which it is carried on. But 
there are several other important features 
peculiar to this trade; features more purely 
commercial, which will he found strongly to 
contirin the inference which has already been 
drawn, that it cannot exist, in any thing like 
its jireseiit extent and flourishing condition, 
otherwise than at this time, through tlie me- 
dium of an exclusive Company. 

It is necessary to consider a little more 
particularly, both what the objects of the 
trade are, and witli whom it is carried on. 

It is well known, that it is not a free trade 
with the Chinese people generally, and to all 
the various ports of the Chinese empire^. If 

^ Mr. Ball, the late Inspector of Teas to the East-India 
Company in (’hina, has written a very ingenious Memoir, in 
which it is clearly shewn, upon an accurate and detailed com- 
parison between the expence of conveying Black Teas from 
the country where they are produced, to Canton, and that of 
their conveyance from thence to the port of Foxt^dieoti-foOf 
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.sucli H Inide could b(* j>rocun‘d bv iicg^ocia- 
lion, it Avould, under ciMtaiii luoililiculioiis, 
be no doubt iufluitcdv desiral>le* 'l lu^ pos- 
session of suclr ad vanta!L»(*s, and of so liriii a 
footing in ihe country, luiglit perhajis render 
it less unsafe, at least in a coiuuurcial point 
of view, to try the experinient of allowing a 
free conijKHition on the one side to meet a fre e 
competition already existing on the oilier. — 
But wliile v^e are con lined to one port, and to 
eight or ten merchants, who although they are 
permitled to deal w ilh foreigiuns individually, 
are nevertheless, to many purposes, ineorpo- 
rated tog( th(M% atid ohliged lo act as a body, 
the cas(* evidently is widely ditlere*nt. 

Niilhing, it is most probable, <()nld hav(^ 
prevtmted combinations, and the exerctise of 
arbit rary and dictatorial povv a rs ov er the trade, 
on tlie pait of the ( liinese meia hants, hnt tin; 
present systtaii, by whieh we bid singly in the 
ii)ark(‘t for the greate st ])ortion ol‘ tlui arl ich s 
of Cliina ]>roduce, through the agimcy of the 
East-1 udia Company. 

in tla; province ol J'o-kien^ (I»at the piivilemj of ioliiiission to 
the Jiilter port would l)e attended with a savin;;- fo the 
India Company of €150,000 annually, in tlie purchase of tliat 
de.scripliou of tea alone, besides affording' us the advantage of 
another opening for the iiitroductiou into Chiau of oiir aiaau- 
faclures and productions* 
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1 In* cirNCl of I ho cornmorcial preponder- 
anco wo (Inis on joy is such, that the richest 
(diinoso nH‘rchan(s liave boon unable to con- 
toiul ajLi^ainsI i(, while the poorer ones liavebeen 
]>lac('d by i(, in a j^reat inoasurt*, at the dis- 
posal of tln^ ooinjiany. 

"1 lie Cornjiany’s servants are thus enabled 
to n^iifulate the prio<*s of inos( ot’ the articles 
of our trade, rather upon the j>eneral prin- 
cijiles of expediency, and the real state of the 
internal inarki t ol' (he country, tlian tlie mere 
circunistaiM'e ol’tlie greater or less liberality 
or tUirness o(' those eight or (on individuals, 
to whom (he Iraih* has been, by the regula- 
tions ot’f ’hinesi* ( f*rnnien(, restricted. 

Nodiing can b<* a stronger evidence of this 
fact, (han (he uniibrmily in the Canton prices 
of (t*as, wliich, >vhile tlu^ nominal value of ail 
artiohs of consumption have, in almost all 
parts of the v^mrid, boon more* or loss rapidly 
inon asing, and \vhih* the Chinese govornmont 
has been siipposod to be oonstanlly augment- 
iiig its taxes and impositions, lune exjierimuu d* 
a rise soaroi ly wort hv of not ice. 

In |)oint of fai l, tin* ( 'oin|)any have seldom 
faihal to obtain uith readiness, not only fair 
inark(‘t )>rio('s, but the absohitt* pre-emption 
of ail China goods brought to sale at Canton 
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for foreign consutnption. "J'Ijc competition 
iiliicli, ill the purchase of some particular 
species of teas, and in that of some other ar- 
ticles of comparatively trifling consequence, 
has been occasionally met by the Company 
from Americans, or from their own marine 
officers, is small indeed in comparison with 
the endless and ruinous competition which 
would ensue, from throwing tlie whole into 
the hands of individuals, and thus dividing, 
as it were, the British public against itself*. 

I'o prove that we should, under such cir- 
cumstances, be obliged, generally speaking, 
to pay liigher to the Chinese for teas and 
other articles, the produce of ( hina, than we 
do at present, seems scarcely to require an 
argument. But it is here furtluu' to be ob- 
served, that when, through the superior weight 
and influence of the ( omjiany, the prices are 
once reduced to, or retained within reasonable 
limits, and a standard thus eslablislied, the 
portion of foreign trade winch is in the hands 
of private individuals is naturally governed, 
in great measure, by the same rule. It may 

* The competition for articles of China {)rodure, at Canton, 
is, of course, g^reater during’ peace, than it was during the War, 
when the above paragraph was written ; but this difference, 
wlia lever it may be, dues not at all affect the argument. 
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eveij^ in :i fovv instances, lia])pen, tliat indivi- 
duals appear, ainder particular circumstances, 
to be favored still more than the Company 
tlienisehes; but this, when it really exists in 
the fair course of trade, is altogether casual, 
and it is oftener the r( suit of fraud, or a mere 
fall acy, foiHuhal on wrong calculations* 

Exceptions, moreover, to the general rule, 
u i!!, no doubt, occasionally be the result of 
those Inr/ardous and irregular speculations of 
individuals, uhich! however generally perni- 
cious, sometimes lead to groat gains as well as 
to great losses, l)ut which, of course, the w is- 
dom of a ell-regulated trade can never admit 
of» Purchases arc also often made by indi- 
viduals upon the principle of barter, or uj>on 
credit, or late in the season, or from merchants 
under temporary distress, or of goods of a de- 
<‘epti\ e kiiid, which, while the^ are nominally 
cheaper in price, are, in a still greater degre e, 
inferior in quality. From any such cases as 
these, no g(‘iieral inferences, it is obvious, can 
justly be drawn : but it is believed with con- 
fidence, that it has bt eii generally admitted, 
by all those wlio have had an opportunity of 
making llie corn|>arison, that when the pa^ 
rallel is fairly made, between the trade of the 
Company and tliat of Americans and other 
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private adventurers, the advantages on the side 
of the former are found to he both important 
and unquestionable. 

In regard to the disposal in China of our 
British manufactures and productions, the 
advantage accruing to the public from the 
establishment of an exclusive Company are 
no less conspicuous, than lliose already stated 
to arise in other instances. 

It is notorious, that the Company, by the 
means, or through the inlluence of the trade 
reciprocally carried on at the same time in 
articles the produce of China, lias been en- 
abled to export, and has always succeeded in 
inducing the Chinese merchants to receive, 
large and increasing proportions of our staple 
manufactures and productions, and at prices 
excluding all ideas of protit, either to the 
Company, who are the last sellers on the part 
of the English, or to the licensed Canton mer- 
chants, who are the first purchasers on the part 
of the Chinese. 

The advantage to us, in the latter respect, 
is obvious ; and, in the former, though it may 
be doubted, in a general point of view, how 
far actual pecuniary sacrifices, on the part of 
the Company, can of themselves be beneficial 
to the nation at large, yet in the cases in 
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%vhicli they have been made, as here quoted, 
it may easily be shown, that they actually 
have been tlius beneticial, and that in a very 
coiisideralile ch^gree. 

"I’he leading articles amongst our manufac- 
tures and productions, which we have already 
succt^eded in introducing into China, are our 
woollens and our metals. The latter have 
found, hitherto, but little sale, otherwise than 
in their raw and unmanufactured state; and 
if it had not been for the great and persevering 
exertions of the liast-India Company, there is 
great reason to suppose, that the scale of our 
woollen trade would have remained ecjually 
limited. 

la a country in which the people have been 
so long accustomed to rely for all the neces- 
saries, and even conveniences of life, upon its 
internal resources; where almost every species 
of ostentation and splendour is precluded by 
sumptuary huvs and frugal habits, and where 
the prejudices against novelty and innovation 
of every kind have been often found to more 
than counterbalance the most convincing 
proofs of superior excellence and utility, 
there was surely little reason to hope, that 
had things been left to take their natural 
course, our manufactures and productions 
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could have ever obtained any thing like an 
extensive or general consumption. 

The Company, nevertheless, now sell in 
China, annually, not less than about one 
million sterling in value of British woollens 
alone^. To this height they have succeeded 
in carrying the trade, by previously sub nlitting, 
from year to year, to very considerable losses; 
and by regularly binding the Chinese mer- 
chants, in their annual contracts, to receive 
these goods in part payment for their teas, 
and upon terms which, low^ as they were, 
in comparison with those upon which tlie 
wmollens had been originally purchased in 
England, were still, almost always, consider- 
ably higher than could have been warranted 
or expected, upon the mere consideration of 
the then state of the demand in ('liina. 

* Our exports to China have been considerably lessened 
since the above ^as written, especially since the peace; but 
this appears to have arisen from circuinstmic< s wholly inde- 
pendent of the (juestion between tlie Company and the private 
trader — The private trade to China, carried on by the cap- 
tains and officers of the Company’s ships, is not inconsiderable; 
and it would be difficult to slfew that the lonnag’e allowed them 
by the East-lndia Company, together with the private trade of 
India, is not fully adequate to all the rational purposes of 
private adventure and speculation, under the present circum- 
stances of our intercourse with China. 
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l luis tlie sncrilices innde bj (he Company, 
witli the view of re<liicinp; onr British ])rices 
more nearly to t!ie level of tije Chinese mar- 
ket, and the exertions to which the Chinese 
merchants hav(* bee n at (lie same time stimii- 
Jated, in order to etlect, without actual loss, 
the disj>osal of a stock constantly imposed on 
them in superabundance, have i;radualiy con- 
spired to elFect the dispersion of our manufac- 
tures, to a great extent, over tlie country, in 
spite of every kind of predilection and pre- 
judice. 

I he taste for British goods has been intro- 
duced, and seems now pretty uell established. 
The superior quality of onrclotlis seem to be 
very generally i’elt and acknowledged; but 
what has, perhaps, most of ail coniributed to 
their present favourable reception throughout 
tlie interior of diina, is the uncommon care 
and attention bc^stowed by the (Company in 
preventing the introduction of any thing like 
deception or suspicious inequality into the 
})ackages of goods issued from tlieir ware- 
houses. In this respect, the Comjiauy have 
been successful in commanding the admiration 
and confidence of the Chinese, in a degree 
that has probably no parallel. It is notorious, 
that the Company's mark, like the impression 
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upon a coin, is now admitted, in almost all 
parts of llie vast empire of Cliina, as a lesti* 
mony of the quantity and q nality of the article 
on which it appears, so unquestionable, as to 
preclude the necessity of furtlier examination. 
How beneficial sucli a confidence must be, in 
facilitating the dispersion of the goods, and 
liow impossible, un<Ier any other system, it 
must be (however highly we may be disposed 
to rate the general probity of our private 
merchants) to maintain such a confidence 
unbroken, must be obvious to every unbiassed 
judgment. Tliere is no doubt that, under the 
present circumstances, the trade in British 
woollens is at length becoming a gainful one 
to all parties. The Company are, on the one 
hand, in a fair way to reap some portion of 
the benefits of its sacrifices and its exertions 
(sacrifices and exertions, such as none but a 
Company could have made or submitted to), 
while, on the other hand, the remaining and 
most important portion of tliese benefits, 
namely, the increased and still increasing 
vent for British produce, necessarily fall to 
our manufacturers and to the nation at large. 

Another, 'and still more important view, in 
wdiich the trade to China is to be considered, 
is the supply w hich it affords us, and is alone 
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capable of affording, of an ajticle in such 
general use, as to be nearly e<[ui valent to a 
necessary of life, "I'he consumption of tea in 
the British dominions is now estimated at 
twenty-five millions of pounds weight, upon 
an average, per annum; and it will scarcely 
be doubted by any who consider the nature 
and the universality of tlie consumption of 
this article, even amongst the lowest classes 
in this country, that any material reduction 
in the quantity, or deterioration of the quality, 
ivould be productive of very considerable dis- 
tress and inconvenience. It is impossible not 
to foresee, that so general a privation, so ma- 
terial a diminution of the daily and domestic 
comforts of the poor, as must ensue, in a 
proportionate degree, from the total, or the 
partial failure in the supply of tea, would, 
wherever tlie evil extended, be calculated to 
excite new discontents, as well as to embitter 
those which the unavoidable pressure of the 
war might already have occasioned. I'he iia- 
tional^t’iterests would, moreover, it is obvious, 
suffer no less in another way, by tlie conse- 
quent deialcalion in the public revenue, of 
which the portion dcaived from tliis source 
now amounts to about four millions sterling: 
and, lastly, by the corresponding diminution, 
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at the same tipie, of the fair profits of tlu^ 
East-lndia Comjniii y, tlial is to say, in fact, tlie 
j)rofitS 5 directly or indin ctly, ^of a very large 
portion indeed of the British coinmiinity. 

From these evils the nation is secured, as 
far as hiiiiian ]>ru<{ence and foresight can be 
supposed capable of securing il, by the opera- 
tion of the chartere<l privileges of the l"ast- 
India Ca)in[)any. 

'1 he national iiilco'ests recjuire more, in fact, 
from tliis branch of tra<!e, than it could, by 
any possibility, attain to, if left altogc^tlier to 
itself. They require, iu the lirst [)!ace, that 
the siip])]y it afibrds us of the article in 
questiou should l)e infiformly ade({aate, but 
not much more than ad( quate, to the demand, 
not only iu the aggregate, but idso in respect 
to the several varieties and kinds, of which it 
is necessary that that aggregate should consist. 

1 here is, probably, no artich* of commerce, 
whose value requires to be determined by such 
nicety of jirevious examination, and tlie due 
discrimination ol’ which re(p|ir(‘s suclr mutiired 
judgment and <‘xpei ieuce ; no artieie, of which 
the (juaiily, and consequently the credit and 
the consumption, is so liable to be affected by 
improper admixture and adulteration. It 
has accordiii<||ly been found requisite, among 
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Other regulations, that all damaged teas, 
though often saleable (for the ])ur|>oscs, no 
doubt, of deception and adultenitlon) for con- 
siderable sums, should be destroyed; and 
barges are, in conse(|uence, frequently sent 
down by the Company to the mouth of the 
Thames, with such teas on board, for the 
express purpose of discharging their contents 
into the sea. rhere are other teas which, 
though not actually damaged, are of an in- 
admissible and olqectionable cjuality. When- 
ever these, contrary to the intentions of tlie 
Company, have bc^en imported, they have, if 
necessary, been returned back on the hands 
of the owners; and, at all events, tlui repeti- 
tion of such practices lias been discouraged, 
by deducting the liill amount of the loss upon 
such teas from the accounts of the respective 
Chinese merchauts* 1\> these, and similar 
charges, thougli made after an interval of two 
or more years, the Chinese merchants (such is 
their confidence in the honour and good faith 
of the Companj|) submit, almost without 
question or examination. 

There are, on the other hand, kinds of tea 
in China, a certain portion of which it is 
essentially re([nisite to provide for the annual 
investment for England, thoiig||, upon u com- 
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jiarison of the sales of these teas at home with 
the prices that mast be given to procure them 
abroad, they are found sometimes to yield 
little or no immediate profit. Tlie Company, 
accordingly, give a degree of encouragement 
to the grovvtli and manufacture of such teas, 
which individuals, having only a limited and 
temporary interest in the trade, never could 
think of, but which the longer and more ex- 
tended exj)erience of a public body, teaches 
to be beneficial, both to tlie nation and to 
itself; because it is found, that a certain ad- 
mixture with some others, of lliose particular 
kinds of lea (the introduction of a suitable 
supply of which is secured by the above 
means) by the retail dealers in England, 
materially contributes to inaiutain the credit, 
and extend the sales of the article generally. 

Ill a word; upon the present system, the 
quality, the quantity, and the appreciation 
of our annual supply, of this importaqjt article 
of consumption is evident 13^ carried to the 
greatest pitch of perfection, that the circum- 
stances under which foreigners are received 
in Cliiiia admit of. The whole of the pro- 
duce for foreign consumption of each season, 
passing, with little exception, regularly under 
the review of ||ie Company’s servants, nothing 
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can be conceived more free and unconfiaed 
than their choice: and in this they are deter- 
iiiiried, not like individual traders, by some 
casual and immediate advantage and tempta- 
tiofi, but by general vi<‘\vs of the superior 
excellence uv suitableness of the article ten- 
dered, to meet the existing demand, and 
tfiereby to promote, as well the interests of 
the nation, as llidse of their own immediate 
em ployers. 

In regulating, also, the extent of the supply, 
they are too uell acijn^iinted with the impor- 
tance and nature of the interests under their 
charge, to permit those variations and irregu- 
larities to occur, by which individual traders 
are too often known to endeavour to influence 
the state of the market, and to seek to render 
it subservient to their particular views and 
interests. And if it were even possible to 
suppose tlie Company, or their representatives, 
to act ever under the influence of such a policy, 
the I.egislatnre, by determining by law the 
amount of the stock of teas to be kept up 
permanently in their warehouses, and by snc]^ 
other acts as its wisdom may suggest, has al- 
ways the power (which in the case of an open 
trade it could not have) of interfering and 
controling them. As to the appreciation of 
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the teas in China, the reasons have alrefftly 
been stated, nliy, under the present system, 
it must necessarily be the lowest, which the 
nature of the case and the state of the market 
will permit. 

To recapitulate: — It has been endeavoured 
to shew, in what manner the present prosperity 
and comparative security of the Cdiiua trade 
have arisen out of the system under which 
it has been conducted ; a system, which, 
through tlie medium of an exclusive Company, 
diffuses the protils amf advantages of a great 
and well regulated commerce, in ecjuilable 
proportions, directly or indirectly, over the 
whole of the British community ; tlrst, l)y its 
regular and secure contributions to the re- 
venue (by which so mucli equivahmt taxation 
of a different description is avoided); secondly, 
by its satisfactory and amply abundant supply 
of an universally desired article of daily con- 
sumption; thirdly, by its distinguished suc- 
cess in extending the sales, and maintaining 
the credit of British manufaclnres and pro- 
ductions ; and lastly, by the support and 
employment it gives to multitudes in the 
marine, and other services of tlie Company^ 
exclusive of that large and important portion 
of the British community primarily interested 
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in it, under the denomination of East-lndia 
Proprietors, 

It has further heen pointed out and ex- 
emplified, ill wliat maimer the (Chinese luive 
recognised and become accustoim d to the 
existing system ; and imw, in fact, wfiile it has 
Jiad the eilect of reconciling tliem to our 
princijdes of goveruimmt, it has enabled us, 
in a great degree, to counteract the worst 
features of tlicir own. 

Finally, tlierefore, it is inferred, that by a 
dereliction of the system in (jnestion, tlie 
trade cannot l)e improved, tliough it may 
probably be mined: that though it may thus 
be put into other hands, tlu re is no proba- 
bility, in tlie nature of things, that into what- 
ever hands it may fall, it can benefit, or 
advantageously employ, a larger ])ortion than 
it does at present, of tin? Bril ish public. 

It is probalile, that the truth of these posi- 
tions is already so far admitted, that tliere 
are not now many persons w ho w ould venture 
to recommend tlie total and i mined iat<3 sub- 
version of a system, wliich time and circum- 
stances have so essentially coniu cted, in vari- 
ous ways, with our national interests. But a 
much greater, and more respectable number of 
persons, appear to have assented to propositions 
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for the admission, under certain circumstances, 
of a general trade in China produce: by which 
propositions the exclusive privilege of the 
Company to tl»e trade to that empire is equal- 
ly assailed, though in a more indirect manner: 
and tlie ultimate tendency being the same, the 
consequences are necessarily to be deprecated 
and resisted in a similar manner. 

In fact, witliout an exclusive trade in the 
articles the ])roduce of China, the exclusive 
admission to the ports of that emj)iie might 
soon become little better than a nominal pri- 
vilege, and of very doubtful advantage. If 
the private trader is placed in a situation to 
obtain, either openly or clandestinely, any 
material participation in the existing trade 
for the sV.pply of Great Britain and Ireland 
with the staple commodities of the Chinese 
empire, it is obvious, that all further calcula- 
tion on the part of the Company, either for 
suiting the tonnage to the supply, or the 
supply to the demand, must be perfectly 
nugatory. 

Circumstances might put it into the power 
of private traders to defeat the Company’s 
wisest provisions for the regular accommo- 
dation of the British consumer, while they 
always would render less certain and practi- 
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cable ilie continuance of swell measures as are 
now taken by tlie Company for the relief of 
the British uianufacturer. 

Tlie speculations of inclividirals iniglit, no 
doubt, be hazardous and irregular, and gene- 
rally ruinous, perliaps, whenever they were 
legal ; but, in either case, the trade of private 
individuals, through indirect channels, would 
necessarily entail the introduction of inferior 
and objectionable teas into the British mar- 
ket, and thus, by discrediting the article, 
reduce the consumption, and tinally bring 
ruin and disorder into that trade, in which 
they had so unworthily participated. 

To enable the Company to sustain, in tlie 
manner they do at present, the dilHcuIties 
attending the maintenance of a CQmmercial 
intercourse with Cliiiia, they must be allow ed 
the fair advantages of that intercourse. 

If private ships, on the contrary, fitted out 
from British ports, are allowed to navigate 
directly to and from the Eastern Islands, 
where ChinevSe vessels anil Chinese colonists 
are every where lobe found, they will certainly 
succeed, in some degree, and possibly in a 
very great degree, in securing to themselves a 
participation in that trade, which has been 
heretofore exclusively confined to the port of 
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C'anlon^. Tlic article wiiich they tvill be 
enabled to procure, will, most ]>robably, be 
neither so good, nor so suitai>le to our taste^ 
as that imported direct iVoin (Jhina ; but as it 
will have been procured under an evasion of 
a considerable portion of the Chinese export 
duties, and sold, possibly, under an entire 
evasion of the English import duties, the 
Com])any\s regular and lawful trade in the 
same article must necissarily be undermined 
by such a competition, as far as it may extend. 

As the experiment has never yet been tried, 
it is impossible to say how' far it VTb«ld prove 
successful, how tar, in short, it would be 
practicable, to supjdy the British market with 


* It has already been obstirvod, tbat the question of aUowin^ 
British private ships to frecpient llie port of Canton, solely 
with a view to the carrying' tracht with the Continent of Europe, 
was not in confeinplation when ibis paper was written. It 
may readily he conceded, that this question is not open to all 
the objections which have ht;cn made to the introduction of 
changes ot a more extended character — but it certainly is to 
many of them ; quite sutficiently so, to make it incumbent on 
its advocates to make out a very strong case indeed in favor 
of tin; experiment, besides acquiescing in such additional safe- 
guards, as might in such cat;es he required, for tin; security 
of the Direct Trade; — a beiietit in pckssessitm, of iri/initely too 
great value to be hazarded for the sake of any p'rbhleinatical 
advantieo's. 
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Ch inoso produce by indirect: chaniuls, even if 
operu’d l)y ns to [)rivate advcait urers in the 
freest manner. 

It is most prolialde, however, tliat the sup- 
ply, though very prejudicial in its ellects to 
the Company's interests and arrangements, 
would be bn|: inconsiderable and contemptible 
in itself. The advantage to the individual 
trader would, almost in any case, be but small 
and precarious; wliile the injury to the Com- 
pany and to the regular China trade (and 
consequent!}^, as has already been shewn, to 
the nation fit large), would be certain, and 
also, possibly, of serious magnitude'^. 


^ This last position has hceu stated thus strongly, under an 
impression, that were the private trader permitted to tiave 
access to any port wheia* cargoes of teas are procurfihle, tlie 
temptation excited by the present high duties, vvotdd he such 
as to render it impossible wholly to prevent llie .subsequent 
clandestine introduction' of such teas into Kngland : — but 
should this risk he determined, by competent judges, not to be 
material, the objections above stated would, of course, he les.s- 
ened in tlie same proportion. 


A a 



ADDITIONAL CONSIDERATIONS 


UPON THE 




Written in 1813*. 

Almost the only argument Avliich has been 
urged, with any degree of plausibility in 
favour of the opening of the China Trade, 
is drawn from the fact, that a considerable 
trade has been actually carried on to China 
till very lately by the Americans. 

To this it may be replied, in addition to 
what has been already observed, that there is 
in reality no similarity between the two cases. 
The English are a great and powerful nation; 

* These Remarks were written in illustration of the subject 
of the preceding ‘‘Considerations;’’ l^ut the passing of the 
charter, in the mean while, having apparently set ihe question 
at rest, it seemed at that time unnecessary to pursue it any 
Lirther. 
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till! Aiiiericiins, as far as the Cliinese are ac- 
ijiuiinted with them, are the reverse of tliis, 
and, indeed, tliey are as yet scarcely recognised 
in ('hina as a nation at all. 

Our decided commercial preponderance, tlie 
fame of our conquests and military resources, 
onr Itandsome and well appointed merchant- 
men, and our numerous and powerful ships of 
war, all conspire to render us tlie chief, if not 
the sole objects of jealousy. As long as a good 
understanding continues to subsist w ith the 
Faiglish, otiu r foreigners, who visit the ])ort 
of f^intoii^ are allowed to participate in the 
trade witli little notice or interriij>tion ; but 
whenever the Fmglisli are at variance with 
tlie government, it lias been found that the 
rights and convenience of other foreigners 
have l)eeu but little regarded. 

If the Chinese (the mandarins more espe- 
cially, and others not iminediatfdy connected 
w ith the trade), are thus so aj>t to consider 
all foreigners in the aggregate, and to over- 
look those national distinctions which appear 
so obvious to us, it is not surprising that 
should be peculiarly^ liable to do so in the 
case of ourselves and the Americans, between 
whom, in fact, scarcely any such distinctions 
exist. 
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There is anollier circuiDslance, which has 
also niateriallj favored the Ainerieaiis of late 
years: to explain which it is necessary to ad- 
vert somewhat particularly to llie peculiar 
commercial system on which the Company’s 
China Trade is conducted. 

It is well known, that in order to carry on 
this trade w ith facility and success, a constant 
annual supply of specie, to a considerable 
amount, has, until very lately, been requisite; 
and in order to raise this supply of s[)ecie, it 
has been customary, exclusive of the Mip}>lies 
drawn directly in bullion, to obtain furl her 
sums, by keeping the Com))any’s treasury at 
Canton regularly open for bills on Ihigland 
and India, \\ hen these channels of l euntlance 
were found to yield a considerable surplus of 
specie, beyond the sums actually required for 
the purchase of the investment, and the ne- 
cessary advances to the merchants, in aid of 
their pros]>ective engagements, still no prac- 
tical inconvenience was apprehended froip 
this circumstance, us the Chinese merchants 
Wtre always ready to give amjde compensation 
to the Company for all additional advances 
niade tliem, by proportionate reductions in 
the prices of the teas engaged for; and as it 
was understood J:hat the sums advanced nere 
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guaranteed by the individual and collective 
security of the Hong merchants, and even by 
the government, tlie risk was considered to 
be extremely small. 

'^riie spirit of speculation houever which 
actuates many of the (Chinese merchanls, and 
the favorable impre ssion which tin* viinericans, 
on their earlier visits to ( hina, made 0!i their 
minds, fVom tlieir reseinhlanee to tlicir bre- 
thren tln^ ksiglish. nnfoi t nnatefy indu(u»d them 
(the Chim se) to divert a part of tin ir horrowed 
capital from its pooper charnels, to the pur- 
pose of |)roviding t(‘as upon credit to the new 
comers. — I'his circumstance, (connected ^vith 
other acts *of improvidence and injudicious 
sj^eculation, has j)robably cont ribntt d much 
more than any exactions of their own govern- 
ment, to the V(My low degree of impoverisiunent 
to whicli a greU proportion of the licensed 
Chinese inercliants has of late been reduced. 
Ill the meanwhile, the puri haser of leas njxni 
credit easily overstocks the marld in America; 
and we find accordingly, that the prices of 
leas, at New^ York (as stated in a late publi- 
cation), are in several instances apparently as 
low% or lower than the actual prime cost of 
such teas w ould have been, at the same period, 
in the Canton market. 
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Some portion of tlie teas purchased by the 
Americans iivere, no doubt, paid for in specie; 
and another ]>brtion by the proceeds of skins 
collected upon the North-West Coast, or of 
sandal wood, cut upon the Feejee Islands. In 
the latter cases, it is obvious that the teas 
may be sold at a nominal loss, and yet the 
transaction be, upon the w hole, proHtable. 

Even in his ordinary commercial transac- 
tions, the American necessarily ]>ossessed cer- 
tain advantaj];*es from his neutrality, to %vhich 
the English j)rivate adventurer and the Emg- 
Hsh East-India Company must be equally 
strangers. 

Not only the American was, from various 
causes, enabled to navigate the seas upon 
much cheaper terms than the English trader 
could; he was not only enabled, by l)eing 
independent of convoy, to choose tlie times 
and seasons of his arrival in China, but having 
all the ports of Europe as well as America 
open to him, he bad much greater facilities in 
bringing bis goods to the best market. 

Upon the whole, however, notwithstanding 
some few exceptions, there is every reason to 
be satisfied that the Coni})any really do enjoy' 
all those advantages, in their dealings with 
the Chinese, to which their credit, stability, 
and extensive dealings entitle them. 
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The following extracts from opinions given 
in reply to certain queries proposed l)y tlie 
Company, in the year 1792, and of coarse 
without any reference to the present question, 
by gentlemen, who had retired from their ser- 
vice, after many years residence in China, 
bear strongly upon this point:— 

The Company derive infinite advantages 
in consequence of the magnitude of their trade 
over foreign nations, more especially over 
individuals/^ 

(Signed) Henri) 

I conceive the Company derive every 
advantage that can be expected, from the 
magnitude and stability of their trade/^ 

(Signed) David Lance. 

The Company from the magnitude of 
its trade and credit, hasgrctit advantages over 
those of other nations/’ 

(S i gned) Willi a in Ft tzh ag/i . 

The English Company undoubtedly de- 
rives some advantage from the magnitude of 
its trade, both over companies and individuals., 
but greatly over the latter/’ 

(Signed) Iltnry Drowne. 
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These opinions have received a remarkable 
conlirmation, of late, from (jniie an opposite 
quarter. M. St. Croix, a b'renoh gentleman, 
who visited China, and returned from thence 
ill 1807, by way of America, has recently 
published an account of his Travels, at Paris. 
Tliis gentleman, afler examining the question 
at some lengili, w hether at a peace, the French 
ought to trade to China individually, or as a 
company, not oidy decides in favor of the 
latter system, but comes on tliis snlrject to the 
following remarkable conclusion: — 

‘‘ li me seini)(<^ qifil en est a-peu-pies de 
la liberie dii commerct^ maritime rouiine du 
systeme de la lilierle individnelle, qui, apres 
avoir pr^esent# a I’iniagination les jdus brillans 
systemes, finit par les jdus faclieux resultats.'* 

voL iii. p. 147‘ 

Indeed the fact, of the Company being 
enabled to pursue the trade with greater ad- 
vantage than individuals could, is far from 
being dexiied by many of tlie advocates for 
open trade ; an<! one ot them even brings 
against the Company tlie very singular charge, 
of bearing too Iijard ifpon the Cbincsc, and 
actually impoverishing the Hong merchants, 
by tlieir dealings with them. 
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The passage is so singular, that it deserves 
quotation — 

‘‘ If the trade shall be open, a plurality of 
merchants appearing in the market should 
enhance the price of the commodities which 
tlie Chinese have to vend — but, if they have 
only one purchaser, the East-lndia Company, 
there is no room for any benefit accruing na- 
turally from a multiplicity of demands — 

It is a fact, that since the war has shut 
out the French, Danish, Swedish, and other 
European powers from this trade, the Chinese 
Hong merchants have become sadly im- 
poverished — ” 

Some I'ucts^ p, 40. 

i 

1 he real cause of the impoverishment of 
the Hong inerchaiils has been already stated ; 
but when such allegations as these are made 
against the (.’ompany, it is at least pretty 
evident, that the writer of them saw no reason 
to suppose the Company deficient in the 
execution of ilie trust wliich is reposed in 
them, of carrying on the trade to the greatest 
possible advantage to the British interests. 
If the advantages of the Chinese merchants 
are the lowest possible, those of the British 

J5 b 
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purchasers and consuiiiers are consecjiiently, 
thehii^hest possible — it is obvious, the cliea|>er 
the (,^oni[)aiiy are ei)al>le(l to ])nrcliase teas, 
the cheaper they will be enabled to sell them 
again to the public in Kngland. 

It is asserted however, [(J/asgow Ijctfa\ p,98) 
that tlse juices of teas, exclusive of duties, 
are nevertheless 85 l|>’ cent. Ijigher, u|)on an 
average of ten years in England, than in 
iXmerica. 

(1* 

The w riter, v\ ho gives this statement, admits 
that 35 cent, of the difference may be 
accounted for, by the actual ditference be- 
tween the charges of transit in American and 
IJritish bottoms; still, however, he contends 
that the reimining differeiice of 50 tF cent, 
is unaccounted for. 

Before it can be safe to argue very conclu- 
sively uj)on the results of these com])arative 
statements, it would be desirable to be able 
to ascertain the absolute accuracy of all the 
items as insulated facts: and likewise their 
degree of fitness to be introduced into an 
average estimate, which fitness ,can only be 
grounded 0)i their being bona Jidc prices, un- 
iiilluenced by tei^^orary causes. 

When we see, on the contrary, that in some 
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instances llie prices are actually less than the 
prime cost wonhl hav(‘ been of teas of such a 
description in the inaikcts of f'liina, it is 
certainly very luUural to entertain some sus- 
picion of inaccuracy. 'I'hat the Americans, 
\vlio purchase teas ])artly wiili bullion, and 
partly M ith skins and sandal \xa<>d, articles 
which cost them nt)thing more ihan the laI)onr 
of procuring them, should afford to sell them 
at a somewhat less profit than the English 
C ompany would, who pay for a larger [)ropor- 
tioii of their investment (and, till lately, 
at a heavy loss) with the manufactures and 
j)rodiictions of the I nited Kingdom, might 
easily be ex|Mictcd ; but that the American 
trade rs should sell their leas in the Thiited 
States below tluir original value in Cliiua, 
unless such teas had never been paid for, or 
the sale a compulsory one, is hardly conceiv- 
able — at all ewents, there is one circumstance 
w Inch is pretty generally admitted, and w Inch 
must in a proportionate degree affect every 
item in the statement under consideration — 
nameljg the tijmost uniform inferiority of the 
average of the teas of each denomination im- 
porfed into America, belqw; those imported 
into Great Britain. This indeed could 
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scarcely be otherwise, when it is considered 
that, with very little exception, the Company 
have notoriously the previous inspection and 
pre-emption of all the teas brought to the 
Canton market for foreign consumption. 


NOTE 


ON THE 

dFactorg in ©fttna, 

AND 

THE l.ATE EMBASSY. 

Some years ago, an article appeared in a 
distinguished Literary •loutnaP, contJiining, 
certainly, very gross misrepresentations rela- 
tive to the British Factory in China. These 
misrepivsenlations have remained to this day 
unanswered. It was imagined that they 
could not possibly deceive any one wdio took 
the smallest pains to emjuire into the subject; 
and, with respect to the readers in general of 
a Literary Journal, it was supposed that they 
would take too little interest in the question, 
to render any public reply, specially addressed 
to them in refutation of such charges,, either 
useful or necessary. 


^ Edinburgh Review for February, 1818. 
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It is probable, liowever, that this has been 
somewhat too readily taken for granted, A 
great part of the alledged facts, fall in very 
naturally nith the opinions of those, whose 
commercial creed it is, tliat a further reduc- 
tion of the amount of the exclusive })rivi!eges 
of the JEast-India Company, beyond what had 
been deemed expedient at the period of the 
last renewal of the charter, would !»e extreme- 
ly 'beneficial to the public interests; and we 
are all but too ready to receive, without any 
very strict scrutiny, those statements which 
seem to make in support, eilher of our favorite 
theories, or our pVe-conceived interests. 

The committees on foreign trade in both 
houses of ])arliament, have besides, recently 
expressed opinions, (and in which the mem- 
bers of his Majesties government appear to 
concur,) very lavorable to a partial relaxation 
at least, of some of those comniercial restric- 
tions on our intercourse with China, upon 
which the East-Indiu Company \s undisturbed 
possession of their exclusive right to the trade 
with that country, has hitherto been considered 
mainly to depend. It really becomes there- 
fore, a question of some practical importance 
to the public, in what manner their important 
jjrivileges, in this respect, are at present exer- 
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cised : in other words, what is the actual con- 
stitution, and what has been the general 
conduct of that British Factory, to which the 
local administration of their affairs in China 
is, upon the existing system, exclusively 
con tided : 

It would be idle to dwell in this p|^ce at 
any length, on the importance of this trust. — 
Almost every one knows that the annual value 
of the BritisI) exports to China has not been less 
upon an average than about a million sterling, 
and that of our imports from tluit country, 
not less tliaii about two millions ; that this 
trade contributes three or four millions to 
tlie revenue, and more than pays the dividends 
on East-lndia stock. It is no loss univer- 
sally known, though the i’act has not per- 
haps been equally a<lverted to, that tlie trust 
Avhich involves interests of such magnitude, 
not being exercised w ilhiti the reach of the 
ordinary revision and control of the superin- 
tending authorities at home, but at a distance 
of fifteen thousand miles by sea from our ow n 
shores, oCuecessity requires an unusual degree 
of confidence, and a delegation of authority, 
in the first instance, almos^t without reserve, 
though exercised under a consequent respon- 
sibility, of course, great in proportion. — J3ut 
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there are some other singular circuinstanceSj 
under which also the British Factory exercise 
their trust in China, which have certainly not 
been duly weighed and considered. Stationed 
at a frontier town, on the remotest verge of the 
Asiatic continent ; living under a government, 
highly jealous, despotic, and arbitrary, in all 
its stages, and amongst an extremely sagaciou.S 
and singular people, whose manners and habits 
are acknowledged to offer, in many respects, 
exceptions to all llie most received principles 
among civilized nations, they are neither pro- 
tected by the physical force of armies, nor by 
that moral security w bicli is derived from the 
jilighted faith of treaties. 1 hey have not 
even that petty personal security, which almo.st 
all other persons placed under similar cir- 
cumstances of responsibility possess; that 
of taking their measures, in all critical cases, 
under the sanction of the opinions and advice 
of Advocates general, or of any other descrip- 
tion of officers learned in the law, for the 
purpose of entrenching themselves as much as 
possible, on sucii occasions, within the techni- 
cal formalitiesof our own legal j)rovisions. In 
cases of the very highest emergency, the gen- 
tlemen of the Factory must act, and irrevoca- 
bly decide, with nothing but sound sense and 
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Sober discretion for their guide, though the 
safety of all the vested interests in the trade, 
the inillions in value of property embarked in 
it, and even the lives of the individuals en- 
gaged in carrying it on, should be involved 
in ilie question at issue. 

After considering in tliis general \tay, the 
magnitude of the concerns, and the great 
responsibility of the trust, reposed in the 
gentlemen of the British Factory in China ; and 
keeping in mind that they liave no clerks or 
assistants of any descriplioii, for tlie execution 
of those details, u liich have been called, the 
‘‘ humbler duties of tlieir emj^loyment,’’ and 
that from circumstances of ilkhealth or other 
casualties, the efteclive strength of the Factory 
seldom exceeds twelve or tilben persons, it 
really seems almost supi rdiious to sit down 
seriously to reply to the following remark: — 
‘‘ To tell what is the employment of all these 
persons would not be quite so easy; for we 
really believe they hav« little or nothing to 
do/* Review^ p. 440 

In one sense, indeed, it is certainly not very 
easy to tell the employment of the gentlemen 
in China; for the union of such various, 
diiiicuit, and peculiar duties in the same 
body of public functionaries is certainly very 


c c 
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rare, if not without exuiiiple. It will be siif- 
ticient however, witli a view' to sliew that the 
belief of the Reviewer is nut altogether w'ell 
founded, to state a few particulars. 

First, with respect to the duties, which are 
merely commercial.— A society, which .seldom 
exceeds in fact fourteen or fifteen ^rersons, is 
charged with the sale of the imported, and 
the purchase of the exported cargoes of twent}^ 
or thirty ships of the largest class, with all 
the details of loading, and unloading; the 
examination, selection, and the appropriation 
of the goods — The adjustment of loans, bills, 
exchanges and treasury accounts, with other 
matters of ti nance, such as commerce on so 
large a sca1§ must require : with an extensive 
correspondence with the several presideneies 
of India, from each of which they receive 
considerable annual consignments; exclusive 
of their much more freipient and> voluminous 
correspondence with their principals at honie : 
with all the requisite diaries, ledgers, books 
of accounts, and other records connected there* 
with, registered in duplicate and triplicate, 
on account of the risk of loss, in the course 
of their transmission home; and all this in 
a degi-ee of minuteness of detail, certainly not 
very usual, but it'll ich the East-liidj^ Company, 
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in their jealous anxiety to ensure a proper 
discharge of a trust executed at so great dis- 
tance, deem it expedient to require. 

Tliis then hein^ the commercial charge 
imposed ; no person, who had ever had any 
opportunity of forming an idea of the extent 
and intricacy of commercial dealings such 
magnitude — a member, for instance, of any 
great private coiumercial house in this coun- 
try, would certainly ever think of making it a 
question, wdiether there were, or not, in such 
case, something to do. — Still, much of the 
commercial business that is transacted in 
China, would not have been taken into the 
calculation— '] he previous contracts and other 
arrangements that precede the arrival of the 
ships, the local diliiculties of a coinmerciai 
nature which are occasionally to be contended 
with— the superintendance of the affairs of such 
Chinese merchants as happen to fall into a state 
of embarriis^inent or insolvency : — all, in their 
turn, contribute to multiply the accounts, and 
to enlarge the correspondence of the servants 
of the Company ; and entail on them a pro-* 
portionate degree of labour, both mental and 
mechanical. 

The regulation and superintendance of the 
shipping o^lie Cotnpaiiy, while at the port 
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of Canton, forms another and an anxious 
branch of their duty- But the peculiar and 
most distinguishing feature of their situation, 
and that which renders the qualitication of an 
intimate acquaintance with the character and 
habits of the people, such as a considerable 
residence among them can alone confer, not 
merely useful, but almost indispensable, is 
their utficial intercourse, direct or indirect, 
verbal or bj' letter, with the Chinese provincial 
government. — It is not here intended to allude 
merely to those hostile and public altercations, 
in which they are unfortunately, and in spite 
of every exertion to the contrary, sometimes 
involved ; and which are always attended 
with more oc less hazard, as well as temporary 
injury and inconvenience, but rather to those 
ordinary and more frequent, and indeed almost 
continual communications, which are taking 
place between the British and the Chinese 
authorities, sometimes through the medium of 
the officers of the latter, but more generally 
through the Hong merchants; and which, as 
often as the judgment and good sense of the 
British residents, on the one side, meets with 
a reciprocal feeling and intelligence, on the 
part of the Chinese officers, on the otherj can 
hardly fail to terminate every dii^rence in an 
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amicable adjustment, advantageous to both 
parties. 

The Company’s immediate interests, besides, 
it is proper to remark, form but a portion, 
and often but a slender portion, of the topics, 
which in these cases are either led or forced 
into discussion. The situation of his Majesty’s 
ships of war — 1 he interests and conduct of 
persons belonging to the country trade from 
India — and even tlie interests of foreign shi[>s, 
sailing under the Hags of nations in alliance 
with Great Hritain, have all occasionally' 
occupied tiie time and attention of the select 
eominitiee, and have brought them always 
anxiously, and in some instances painfully and 
perilously, into contact with the oflicers of the 
local government. It was an accidental homi- 
cide, unfortunately committed by the gunner 
ofa country ship, w hich susjiended the trade of 
the Company, and involved them in the most 
serious dispute with the government, in the 
course of their generous, but ill-concerted and 
unsuccessful endeavours to save the unhappy 
man’s life, in the year 1784 — It was the aggres- 
sion of a commander ofa country ship, in 1781, 
in violation of the Chinese neutrality, which 
exposed them at that time to the most un- 
merited insii|4sv and which would have led to 
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the actual seizure of their j>€rsons, but for the 
refusal of the Porliigiiese government of Ma- 
cao, umler which they at that time resided, to 
concur in such a proceeding*. 

On other occasions, the interposition of the 
servants of the Company, though not forced 
upon them by the acts of the Chinese govern- 
ment, arose from the special instructions of 
their employers. To render, for instance, 
every possible assistance to his Majesty ^s ships, 
when frequenting the port of Canton for the 
purpose of giving convoy to our trade; to 
obtain for them such supplies and accommo- 
dations as ma}^ be required, and without 
which it is obvious they^ cannot remain 
upon the station ; and, generally speaking, to 
act as mediators between them and the Chi- 
nese, has been at all times considered as an 
indispensable part of their duty. 

And even with respect to the interests of the 
ships of nations in alliance with us, it will hard- 
ly he contended, that we ought not to extend 
to them also occasionally the benefit of our good 
offices. It is impossible to read, without some 
degree of national pride and exultation, the 

* The above cases are slightly noticed in the Appendix to 
the Lord’s Commiltee on Foreign Trade. p. p. 204, 295. 
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flattering eulogium, which admiral Kruseiv 
stern, the Russian circum-navigator, in his 
Narrative of his Voyage, pronounces on the 
character and conduct of Mr. Drummond, 
when president of the select cornnnttee in 
China ; together with the expressions of his 
grateful acknowledgements, for the important 
public services that Iiad been rendered him 
by the British Factory, agreeably to their in- 
structions from England, during his visit to 
Canton*, 

To return to the Reviewer ; it must be ad- 
mitted, that the supposed want of occupation, 
and consequent uselessness of the gentlemen 
in China, is afterwards qua! i lied by a descrip- 
tion, though a somewlrat ludicrous one, of 
their actual employments : but these are, at 
the same time, exhibited as little better tlian 
absolute idleness itself, by iieiiig invidiously 
contrasted with the asserted ojiiilence and 
magnificence of their establishment,— -The 
average annual amount of their salaries in the 
aggregate is said to be about <£120,000 sterling ; 
although a simple inspection of the books of 
the East-lndia Company, would shew that 
this is a most gross and imfonnded exagge- 
ration.— Even tlie supposed splendour of 


* KrlFensteIll^s A oya^T, vol. ii. p. p. 290— 200, 
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their table is arrayed against them ; although 
in fact, the obligation which their situation 
imposes on them, of doing the honors of a 
public table on behalf of their employers, to 
all strangers of respectability, though it has 
at all times been chearfully executed, is fairly 
to be considered rather as one of the burthens, 
than one of the advantages of their establish- 
ment. That a public table is maintained at 
the expence of the East-India Company, to 
which the members of the factory may at all 
times resort, is most true ; — and that tliis table 
is served in a spacious and elegant apartment, 
and with all the other proprieties and external 
accompaniments, which are suitable to the due 
representation of the British name and nation 
in China, is equally unquestionable — It may be 
presumed, that few persons would carry their 
notions of economn||fand retrenchment so far, 
as to wish this were otherwise. But with 
respect to the epitliet of superb that has been 
given to it; it may be observed, that even a 
very moderate degree of comfort and conve- 
nience on shore, will be generally found to 
command the approbation or admiration of 
persons, who, lik« most strangers in China, 
are placed in a situation to contrast the 
hospitalities which ^they receive, with their 
previous privations during a long sea voyage. 
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It is far, however, from being here intended 
to under-rate the real advantages of a China 
appointment. It is undoubtedly (though 
perhaps this is saying too much, as a 
difierence of opinion even upon this point 
has sometimes been expressed) the best, within 
the gii’t of the Court of Directors; not be- 
cause of the superior amoui^t of tlie actual 
emolunieiils, l>nt because of their ultimate 
certainty, and of their being realized in a 
couni ry, where there is, generally speaking, 
little ((uuptatioii or nece ssity for expence ; 
and where tlie ciintate is comparatively fa- 
vourabli*. Newa t lieless, tln^ gentlemen of 
this establishment «lo not, in the ordinary 
course ot things, tind it pra(ttca!>le finally 
to return to tluir 1‘amilies at home, until 
after a period of tv\enfy to twenty-live years’ 
service ; and, if even thi^.|^jevere sacritice, this 
long period of painfnl s<cliision and banish- 
ment fiann every tiling that is deaf to them 
as Englishmen, may possiliiy be, on the 
average, somev\hat less in respect to the 
number oi* years, than is the cast* with regard 
to the other East-liuiia appoiiitments $ most 
persons will readily admit, that the difference 
is more tlian made up, by the greater severity 

i> d 
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of the privations that must be sustained during 
the interval^. 

In fact, an Englishman has seldom an 
inducement, of any descri|>tion, to remain a 
moment longer in China than tiie acquisition 
of such a fortune, as may enable him to main- 
tain his station at home with decent propriety, 
may absolutely require: and as the circum- 
stance, whicli has been already fully admitted, 
of the China appointments being considered 
to be, upon tlie whole, the most eligible, 
occasions those a])pointments to be in general 
conferred on young men of superior expec- 
tations, and on eldest sons, who often succeed 
to their patrimonies previous to the expiration 
of the ordinary periods of service, they do 
not perhaps find it necessary, so frequently as 
the gentlemen deslined for the service of the 


* It is true, that the East-lndia Company, in consideration 
of the very peculiar situation in which their servants in China 
are placed, more readily, and more frequently, iiidulg'e them 
with the perniissiou to make an occasional visit to their native 
shores, tlie period of their service, than is usual in 

other instauces. But it must be recollected, that every such 
iiidulgeiif®e is, of necessity, purchased with a price, not very 
agreeable to many ; namely, their confinement, during the pe- 
riod of another twelve-month of their li^es, on board of a ship ; 
that being about the duration of the outward ijnd homeward 
voyage. 
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Company in the East Indies, to await the 
progressive accumulation of a fortune in its 
full extent; but gladly retire as soon as they 
may have been enabled to save as much out 
of tlieir salaries as they may esteem sufficient 
to make up the deficiency in their paternal 
inheritances. 

It is fair to observe, that the Reviewer dis- 
avows all intention of saying any thing per- 
sonally hostile to individuals — He adds in 
a note, ‘‘ It is needless, u e hope, to say, 
that nothing can be further from our intention 
than to insinuate any thing whatever to the 
personal prejudice of the Gentlemen of the 
Factory in Cliina. Some of them, we know, are 
persons of the, greatest talent and respect- 
ability; and all of them, we believe, too good 
for their employment.’* p, 440. 

But this is, surely, making poor amends for 
having previously, in the very same page, held 
tliein up, collectively, to scorn, as persons 
holding the most shameful sinecures; as per- 
sons, who, while tliey have in reality little or 
nothing to do, coolly divide among themselves 
not less than c£l20,000 sterling, annually, 
of the public money : — Besides which ; even 
this assurance, that nothing is intended to be 
insinuated to their personal prejudice; these 
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> io their talents andrespectability? 

M.aSities which are believed to be sufficient 
render all of them too good for their ein- 
^n:ent, are pretty well neutralized in a 
Ml’ c\ i i)g page ; wliere they are roiindl y charged 
itl; folly and ])resumption/’ ironically 
"‘•onr sapient Factory/’ stigmatized as 
tica! blunderers/’ and in short, as so ig- 
o aul of, or so unlit for the duties of their 
^faTton, (hat the Keviewer cannot recollect in 
itie whole history of our connexion with China, 
any one piece of bad jxdicy which did not 
einaiiate from their advice/’ 

p. p. 445, 443. 

The rriader Mnll not, probably, appreciate 
very highly an authority, from whence proceed, 
almost at the same moment, such opposite and 
inconsistent statements: wliicli throws out 
sweeping charges ; which, unless the previous 
compliments were most unmerited, must in- 
evitably have been, in great measure, if not 
altogether, unfounded. 

7 he charge, however, against the servants 
of the East-lndia Company, in China, which 
of all others was the most unlooked-for ; and 
which is built upon grounds, which were 
really thought to have been the least calculated 
of any that could have been selected, for the 
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ereclioii of such a saperst ruet are of censure, is 
contained in a note, commencing with tlie fol- 
lowing words: “ l lie coiidact of the super- 
cargoes, in regard to cases of affrays witli loss 
of life, and other instances of manslaughler 
which ha\e occurred, aj>pears to us to deserve 
severe reprehensiim.” p. 445. 

Really, il ihere is any part of the conduct of 
those geutJeoiea which might have been sup- 
posed pecuiiariv exempt iVom attack, it might 
be added, ^o niuajuiv<a‘;dly ])raise-woi4hy even, 
as almost to euiiilc them to something like 
public and ;)OjMdar l‘a\onr, it is their dis“ 
interested, I’taiiess, aiid (iii every instance for 
these last thirty ytrais) sneccssi’id exertions, in 
protecting the innoct iit; and unhappy objects 
of unsubstaui iate<l ar.d improved cliarges ; 
and thus prio tailing iht iu from bt coniing 
victims to the iiiipi incipital and undislin- 
guisliing scverily ol‘ die ( hinese law. such at 
least, (whatever ha the theory,) as it is at- 
ttnnpted to Ix^ practically administeretl by 
the Chinese magistrates in all cases of homi- 
cide by foreigners, in which natives are the 
sufferers. 

71ie case which it was the Reviewer’s inten- 
tion more particularly lo visit with his severe 
reprehension, and upon the circumstances of 
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which, ill fact, all his subsequent observations 
are founded, is obviously, (from the allusion 
made to a “mock trial,”) that prominent one, 
which occurred in the year 1807. — On that 
occasion, certainly, a very disgraceful riot 
took place : a party of some tifty or sixty 
drunken sailors were pelted by a mob of some 
thousand Chinese; the sailors having armed 
tliemselves with sticks, became the assailants 
in their turn; and when the ground was finally 
cleared of the combatants, several wounded 
persons of both parties were discovered ; but 
none were ascertained at the time to have been 
seriously injured, — One unfortunate Chinese, 
however, who had received a blow, but had 
made no complaint upon the spot, and had 
walked quietly lioine to his friends, sickened 
and died on the next or the following day; 
and the Chinese uierchapt wlio had made him- 
self specially responsible to the government 
for the ship to which the riotous sailor had 
belonged, having, it was said, neglected or 
refused in the tirst instance to make some 
compensation to the connexions of the de- 
ceased, a complaint was laid before a magis-* 
trate, and a regular demand made that some 
person should be delivered up into the hands 
of the Chinese government, as a victim to the 
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offended laws of the country. — It was little: 
less tlian certain that any person who miglit 
be delivered up to the Chinese, under such 
circumstances, would suffer death as a mur- 
derer*; and it was, therefore, in the opinion 
of the select committee, still more unquestion- 
able, that none could in this case be so 
delivered up, as from the nature of the circum- 
stances, the perpetration of the crime could not 
possibly be fixed on any individual ; not only, 
not with any legal certaint}", but not even with 
a tolerable degree of moral probability — Even 
the Chinese themselves did not attempt 
name, in tlie first instance, any particular cul- 
prit. — So far, however, from endeavouring to 
protecta offender from justice, as alledged 
by the Reviewer, a public trial witliin the walls 
of the factoiy was assented to; the result of 
which was, that after a general examination of 
all the sailors implicated, the Chinese rfirf select 
an individual, and upon that ihdividual they 
immediately fixed the responsibility for the of- 
fence. This trial may perhaps be justly calletl 
a mock trial, and the result of it, farce 
l)iit this mockery, if there were any, is im- 
putable to the Chinese, not to the servants of 

* Siee IMr. DniinmoiKrs tividence before the Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Coiuxuoks. p. 368# 
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the , Ivtist-lndla Company. Nothin;^ can 
more utterly false than to rej>rescnt tlnan upon 
ibai occasion as t)i(‘ “suborners of j)erjurv/* 
and tlie “corriiptors of judges.’* hetlier 
any oaths weia^ or were not administered, so 
as to admit of the possibility of perjury, in 
the stric t s( in e ol* the word, having been com- 
mitted, is not very material; but, unquestion- 
ably, if it is int(‘u<h d to b(^ implied that tfie 
evidence, whicli was at that time taken in 
0 ])eii court, in tlie ]>resence of hundreds of 
spectators, and more ( specially of the gallant 
captain of the convoy, now^ an admii'al, was 
suljorned testimony ; it is diflicult to conceive 
a more atrocious and unfounded libel. The 
story of the corruption of the judges, is of a 
similar kind, as i‘ar as tiie Company’s servants 
were concerned. 

Tlie seh et coinmitt(M3 certainly would not 
have consented to have delivered up the in- 
dividual whom the (diiiie.se ultimately named, 
had he been demandcid, Ix^causi^, although he 
had coiifesedly been om‘ of llie most active 
in the aifi jn , tlu re was nol a tittle of evidence 
to shew that he liad si ruck tlie |)articular 
blow which had occasioned tlie death of the 
Chinese, much Jess, tiiat lie was in any re- 
ceived sense of tlie word, a murderer. 
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In what precise manner the matter was finally 
made up between the relatives of the deceased, 
tlie Chinese Hong merchants, and the pro- 
visional government of Canton, never was, and 
prol)ably never will be precisely ascertained*. 
One thing however is perfectly clear, that 
whatever compromise did take place, the 
Company^s Servants were no party to it — It 
was determined in the Chinese courts of 

* A translation of the final edict issued by the Chinese 
governineiii on the ocrasion, t;>^elher with some general re- 
marks on the nature and supposed circumstances of the ad- 
justment, will bo found in the Appendix to the Translation of 
the Cliiuese Penal Code, p. 510, 521. It is there expressly 
stated, that, in the story which the Chinese fabricated, the 
Europeans did ?iot concur, though asserted (by the Chinese) to 
have done so: and that the witnesses who were supposed to 
have adopted that story, were Chinese witnesses. — If the su- 
percargoes were to he held answerable for all the corrupt 
intrigues and tergiversations, to whicli the Chinese, in their 
transactions with Europeans, occasionally have recourse, they 
would indeed have hard measure dealt out to them — At the same 
time it would be going ratlier too far, to 'argue that an adjust- 
ment which was perfectly lionorable as far as the English were 
concerned, could not be accepted, because it might be sus- 
pected that the compromise among the Chinese, by means of 
whicb it was effected, was not equally creditable. — It would 
be extraordinary indeed to acquiesce implicitly in the proceed- 
ings of the Chinese, when they tended to the destruction of an 
innocent inaii ; and to be scrupulous about tht^n, only when they 
tended to his preservation. 
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justice, that the otience amounted only to excu- 
sable homicide, and tlie chiiru of the Cliinese 
goveriiitient to the possession of the person of 
the offender, was in consequence abandoned. 
We fairly ask wliat line of policy that 

writer would recommend, who stigmatizes the 
cool, temperate, and at length successful resis- 
tance of theselect committee to the demands of 
the Chinese government, by which an innocent 
individual was thus saved from an ignominious 
death ; as a mere “system of bullying,’’ which, 
he adds, how(‘ver it may succeed for a time, 
must infallibly ruin the cause it espouses 
in the end ! p. 446. 

It is certainly not at all surprising, that a 
writer who condemns the supercargoes, because, 
in such grave cases as those of life and death, 
they were desirous that the offence should in 
some degree lie measured by “ oxir standard 
of guilt and u ho wished, as far as it w as 
practicable, to sustain ^‘oxir point of honour,” 
should, to use his own expression, ^^have 
alwax/s been inciirahhj hthid to the merits or 
importa^nce of Lord Macartneif s evasion of 
the Kudou; and look upon it as a question 
“about which it was at all , times absurd to 
contend.” — p. 436. Compared with llie ques- 
tion we have been now considering, the 
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liomajye of ilie Ku-tan^ however unseasonable 
and iinjiroper on tlie part of the representa- 
tives of independent nations, is a liglit matter 
indeed: tl»e sacrilice, though abundantly 
degrading, is not seale<l in blood. 

In supjiort of his opiifion in favour of the 
j)erformance of the Ko-too^ the Reviewer 
quotes what he chaiominates tlie decided 
opinion of every nieinj>er of (lie mission un- 
connected with the local interests of the 
Company in C)iina, that tlie ceremony, if 
insisted on, ought to be submilted to/^ Vipon 
this, it is in the lirst place to l>e remarked, that 
if tlie word ever^"^’ is intende<l to comprehend 
more than (tea individuals, namely, the first 
and the third members of the conunission; it 
is ditKcult to say, upon what authority the 
assertion is grounded; secondly, that the em- 
bassy having be<*n sent out to China, solely and 
entirely for the sake of the local interests of 
the Comj)any in tliat country, it was not 
unnatural that the opinion of the persons 
connected willi that interest should jire- 
ponderate; and lastly, even with respect to 
the opinion of the distinguished individuals 
above alluded to, it is pretty clear that it was 
not a very decided opinion, since they did 
not resolve to act on it. — Mr. Ellis, on the 
contrary, in his narrative of the embassy, 
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after summing up the argumeiitl on both 
sides, concludes with the following candid 
acknowledgement: ‘'‘It, however, is difficult 
for persons, arguing from general principles, 
to appreciate tlie exact etfects of impression 
in a particular scene, that impression being 
probably made up of circumstances with 
which they are unacquainted, or to w hich they 
do not assign their proper importance : the 
only safe course therefore, on sucli an occasion, 
is to defer to local experience/’ ]). 154. 

Finally, tlie Reviewer includes “Mr. Morri- 
son, who had much experience of tlie Chinese, 
and acquired an admirable facility in the use 
of their language”, among those w ho had the 
‘‘ good sense to consider it as a matU r of very 
little importance, and by no means a point 
upon which the substantial ol>jects of the 
embassy should be hazarded.” As to hazarding 
the substantial objects of the embassy; the 
question having been reduced to one of mere ex- 
pediency, that was in fact the precise ground, 
upon which compliance with the ceremony 
w as declined : — but w ith respect to its being 
in the opinion of Mr. Morrison, a matter of 
very little importance, we had better hear tluit 
gentlequan speak for liimsclf: — 

In his published memoir upon the late em- 
l^assy, he concludes a very full and clear 
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statement of this Chinese, or I'artar ceremony, 
as it is sometimes called, and the spirit in 
which it is proposed to all loreitj^n emhassadors, 
in the follow ini> \vords : I lu se remarks will 

j)rohably convince the Header, that the 
lish government acts as cvcm v civilized govern- 
ment should act, iv hen she endeavours to 
cultivate a uood nml<‘rstandin:*' and liberal 
intercourse with < liina; but, since while? 
using these endeavours, she nc?v ('r contemplates 
yielding homage to China, sin? still K-iseij/ 
refuses to perform hy lier ( inl>assador that 
ceremony which is the exj>r(»sKion td' hom- 
age/* p. 143. 

It is true, tliat although alw ays decidedly ad- 
verse to a compliance with the ceremony upon 
general princi|)ies, iMr. IMorrison did think, 
at the critical moment at whic h it was finally 
demaiidetl and refused, that the ])eculiar cir- 
cumstances of that conjuncture might possibly 
so aflect the immediate interests of tlie East- 
India Company, as to justilV a dilFerent 
course; but this is surely something very 
difl’erent from considering it as a nmtfir of 
very little importance. 

To return, however, to the gentlemen of the 
British factory ; — it seems that, in 1814, “they 
had the folly and presumption to put a stop 
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to the country trade at Canton, aiid to involve 
it in their political quarrels'’ — It must surely 
be, at first sight, somewhat iiicom[)ieheiisible 
to an ordinary reader, how persons situated as 
these gentlemen are, could, by any possibility, 
be involved by their own acts, in any tiling 
that could b<‘ justly termed a polilical (juarrel ; 
and that being by some means or other, so 
involved, they should have been mad (uiougb, 
wantonly and unnecessarily, to have recourse 
to a measure, which it was not difiicult to 
foresee would he in the higliest degr{‘e unpa- 
latable to the parties concc r iied ; and which 
actually drew uj)ou them the strongest })er- 
soiial protests from all the cpiarters interested, 
and even an allegation of damages, to the 
<‘Xtent of some hundrctl (Iiousaiid pounds. — 
having neverthelessdetermined to haverecourse 
to such an extreme measure, it uould still he 
difficult to conceive how they, residing unarmed 
at a neutral port, should have been able to find 
the necessary means and instruments tor enforc- 
ing it: — for it was hardly likely that a simple 
order^ in such a c^se, unsupporied by power, 
would be attended to. 

fact was, that a full statement of the 
crillcal circumstances in which our intercourse 
with China at that time stood, was submitted 
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to the senior captain of his Majesty \s ships 
then at the port of Canton, a gentleman of 
unquestioned coolness and good sense, and it 
was through /n‘5 co-operation that the measure 
in question was carried into effect,— It is not 
very likely that the select coirimittee could 
have thus obtained his concurrence in an act 
which undoubtedly was attended with much 
temporaiy loss and inconvenience to indi- 
viduals, and in which, if lie concurred at all, 
he concurred, of course, upon his own iinli- 
vidual responsibility, it* ilu* ease had not only 
not worn 011 tlie face of it, the character of 
folly and jiresuinption, but liad not in fact 
been clearly shewn to liave been, one of the 
highest exjiediencv aiul lu^ca ssity. 

But let us see how this question has been 
vieued by the authorities at home. — If it uere 
an act of lolly and piesunn>tioii to stop the 
country Iratle, and it had been, as alledged, 
involved by the supt rearge^es in their political 
quarrels, it could not have been a very wist^ 
act to suspeml, and involvti in those same 
quarrels, the wliole of the trade of the I'asl- 
India CompasiV; in which vested interests 
were at stake to tluj extent of some millions 
sterling. — It will liardly be argued that the 
East-Iadia Directors could inn(‘ been, u|)ou 
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that occasion, so totally and perversely blind 
to the interests oi‘ the (\Hnpany, as to approve 
of an act of snch inoinemons, it iniglit be 
almost said, desperale characiei*, it* it had not 
been ]>roved to thi ni to have? been justified 
upon ifie strongest grounds of necessity : y^t, 
when coolly ;ind deiilx rately reviewing the 
proceediiigsof their servants in China, in that 
ati'air, a tn ei ve-niontli after, they (fid sanc- 
tion them v/itli their entire and unqualified 
approbation. 

^fhe case was brieily this : very strenuous 
and po^verfuily st^coi.nied exert ioris Iiad been 
for soiiie lunr nnil.iitg by the ofihxas of the 
Cautoti j:rov iuciai g<n(‘rnment, in conjuiiction 
wit h som(‘ isKii\ idnals among the iUKog mer- 
chants, cliicily iti secret, but disclosi'd occa- 
sionally by onU\aid acts, to put down tlie 
syslent hy \\ liieh the i onipanv *s servants 
have hitherto been enabled to juit certain 
limits, both to the extortions of the of- 
ficers of the government, and the cupidity of 
the IJong inerclrants ; and almost to say in 
botli instances, ‘‘thus far slnilt thou go, and 
no farther/’ I'his syst(‘m was ])roposed to 
liave b(!en (U fcated by meatis of the imposition 
of variotis new restrictions on the trade, sucli 
as a stricter de gree of control over, if not the 
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entire aliolltioja of, all native agency, through 
the medium of servants or otherwise — The 
refusal when presented, or the subsequent 
rejection unanswered^ of all addresses from 
foreigners, of whateyer nature ; especially 
when written in the Chinese character, the 
only one, in fact, in which they could be 
read or understood by the parties to whom 
they were addressed: and, finally, by such a 
reduction in the number of the Hong mer- 
chants, and such a close and intimate associa- 
tion together of the remainder, as might 
render any division amongst them, with a 
view- to competition, or to any other object 
in wliich the interests of foreigners were at 
»take, i i n pra c t i cabl e. 

Had this change in the trade been suffered to 
be carried into effect, and consolidated by time, 
there can be little doubt, that it would have 
graduallv drawn into the coffers of the Chi- 
nese, a great portion of that revenue which is 
now" derived from it by the English Company 
and by the English nation, besides raising to 
a maxinuiin to tlie English purchaser, the 
prices of all tlie productions of China. — 
There can be no question but that when these 
newly devised commercial restrictions became 
generally known, and were perceived to be 

I f 
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ill active operation, they would be unani- 
mously resisted by all parties. The country 
trader, the American, and the Portuguese, 
would all, it is jirobable, heartily concur 
with the servants of the East-lndia Companj", 
in endeavouring to procure their removal. 
Put it by no means follows, that, because this 
scheme was by the determined conduct of the 
select coiriinittee, thus nipjied in the bud, the 
Chinese local government .and mercantile 
interest at Canton could have been induced 
or co!n|)<lled to relinquish it, after it had 
once be(;n suirered to arrive at maturity, and 
they had tasted its fruits. — The committee 
therefore chose their time, or rather they 
availed themselves of the time for resistance, 
when they conceived it had arrived, never 
again perhaps to return. Several casual cir- 
cumstances occurred to accelerate the crisis; 
and it fortunately happened that the oppres- 
sive measures of the Chinese government had 
become most odious and intolerable, just at 
the moment, w'hcn the circumstances of the 
war, having thrown the whole of the trade of 
the port of Canton into our hands, resistance 
to those measures ’could be opposed by us 
with the best chance of success. — ^The expe- 
dient to which the select committee had 
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recourse was no otlier than that which hatl 
been resorted to by their predecessors, upon 
a similar extremity, and with similar success, 
as far back as in the year 1728. — They 
resolved to suspend i,the trade until their 
grievances should be redressed, or at least 
until the result could be known of an appeal 
to that supreme authority in the country, from 
which redress, if not to be obtained at Canton, 
was alone to be looked for. 

It is obvious that suph suspension of trade 
to be ellectual to that end, must have been 
general — and that even if exceptions were 
admissible, • they would h.ave been unjust. 
The committee had indeed, on many former 
occasions, shewn how' little they were disposed 
to interfere unnecessarily with the country 
trade, by suffering it to proceed unimpeded 
while that of the company was suspended ; 
blit the question now at issue with the Chi-» 
nese involved the interests of all iBritish 
subjects equally: — it would have been as 
unjust, therefore, us it was obviously unwise, 
to have allowed jthe country trade, a trade of 
mere indulgence and sufferance, unknown to 
our laws or the provisions of the charter of the 
Company, to have engrossed and pre-oceupied 
the market, while that of the company and 
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their own marine servants was excluded ; 
excluded too with the sole view to tlie re- 
establishment of commerce, generally, upon a 
more secure and advantageous footing for all 
parties, an object which nothing but the 
simultaneous exclusion of all, alForded any 
chance of eftecting. 

The Chinese government was deeply sensi- 
ble of the advantage it would derive from 
the resumption of the country trade during 
the suspension of that of the Company, and 
they accordingly, in the midst of their ne- 
gociatioiis with the writer of this ])aper, (then 
third member of the select committee, acting 
on that occasion for himself and his col- 
leagues,) sent down very plausible addresses 
to each ship, in succession, inviting tliem to 
come up the river and trade as usual, and 
assuring them that no sort of obstruction 
existed besides that which was interposed by 
the servants of the East-Iiidia Company. 
This was exactly what was to have been 
expected from them: the policy of dividing 
in order to conquer, is oije of which the 
Chinese are by no means ignorant, and which 
they have more than once endeavoured to put 
in practice, in their contests with the English. 
}t wais only when they found that they could 
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not divide our forces, yielded us the 

victory. So much iheu for the ‘‘folly and 
presumption” ot stoppiiiiij the country trade. 

It is stated by mistake in the course of the 
evidence taken l)efore tlie committee of the 
Home of Commons, that the above invitation 
was addrt\ssc<l to the C(>iintry ships only — but 
by referring: to the trauslatidn of the docu- 
ment itself, which is printed in the Appendix 
to the t,vidence, it will he perceived that it 
was sent down to all tlie kn^lish ships witlrotit 
distinction. i lie Ian2:ua2:e of the invitation 
was certainly plausible, and tlisplays the 
peculiar saj^aeity and ingemuty of the Chinese, 
both ill their attempts to disconnect the ships 
from the resident authorities, and also, if 
possible, to place those very authorities thein- 
sehes at variance and in opposition to each 
other; and further by their artful endea- 
vours to conceal their anxiety to renew the 
trade, unde r the mask of a compassionate 
regard for the traders themselves, and a symi- 
jiathy ill their supposed sutlVrings. — It was 

only their ignorance of our habits and cus- 

*■ ^ ♦ 

toms that betrayed ibe Chinese government, 
in that case, imo (he use of some statements 
and arguments, which to us are ridiculous. 

Jt is justly observed by Dr. Morrison, in 
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his “View of China,” that “ To make out an 
argument, they are not jiice about a strict 
adherence to truth ; nor are their reasons or 
premises such as Europeans would generally 
admit : but granting them their own premises 
and statement of facts, they never fail to 
prove that those whom they o])pose are com- 
pletely in the wrong.” p. 122. 

This is stated still more strongly by Mr. 
Milne, in his “ Retrospect of the first ten 
years of the Protestant Mission.” lie ob- 
serves, “ If, in her intercourse with foreign 
countries, China cannot witli truth and jus- 
tice, make all things appear honourable to 
herself, she makes no difliculties about using 
other means; — she discolors narrative, — she 
misquotes statements, — slie dtags forth to the 
light whatever makes for her own advantage, 
and industriously seals up in oblivion what- 
ever bears against her. She lies by system ; 
and, right or w rong, mdst liave all look well 
on paper.” p. 25. This may seem harsh; 
but really affords a very useful key for the 
true exposition of most of their official docu- 
ments in which foreigners are concerned, and 
is applicable to none more so than to the par- 
ticular one in question, which has been 
noticed here thus fully, only because it has, by 
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some accident or other, obtained the honor of 
a place among the imperishable records of 
the British Parliament. 

After all, it may readily be conceded that 
the position taken up by the servants of the 
Company in China, in 1814, was one of peril- 
ous anxiety, which even if they could be 
supposed to have had no regard to the public 
welfare, they must, upon the most obvious 
considerations of private and personal in- 
terest, have been most desirous, if possible, to 
avoid ; and which unquestionably involved 
hazards, such as perhaps nothing short oP the 
concurrence of all the circumstances of that 
particular case could have entirely justified*. 

* It was unquestionably a very bold measure; it is not to be 
dissembled, that had the provincial government held out, and 
the trade continued suspended until an answer could have 
been received from Pekin, the consequences would have been 
most embarrasing^ : — all this \^s foreseen, and of course taken 
into calculation when ihc die was cast . — Tliis has been IIjus 
emphatically described by Mr. Ellis in bis Narrative?, p. 45. 
“ The very e/cA’pcraO'on of the measure required (lie utmost 
firmness in carrying it into effect; and in this the Super- 
carg^oes were not wanting^.” — It would seem that their prede- 
cessors had a similar step in contemplation, in the year 1755, 
and were convinced of its policy, but hesitated very naturally, 
before they incurred the responsibility. They observe, “Griev- 
ances will not be redressed here, indess the .Supereargoes have 
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lJut it seems little less than self-evident, lha't 
if such a course of proceedluf^ could have 
been warranted at auv time, or under ahj 
circumstances, the suspension of the country 
trade, no less tliaii that of the Company^ must 
necessarily have formed a part of it. 

It has been stated that a victory was gained* 
The result of tlie negotiations of 1814, was a 
treaty or comjiact in ihe form of an edict, in 
which every point which had been p a 
sine qua non in the course of the discussion 
was conceded. — Tliis treaty has not been per- 
haps in every point, or in every instance, very 
strictly attended to; but, taken altogether, 
the success of the measures adopted by the 
select committee in that year has been ample 
and comjdete: not only the more gross acts 
of aggression and molestatioii whicli gave 
immediate occasion to those measures, have 
not been repeated, but the tradef to tim day, 
enjoys a degree of freedom and security not 
exceeded at any previous period of its history. 


positive orders from the Court of Directors, to iusist on certain 
fe&is, ami if they cannot obtain to have the port; 

which they now dare not threaten to do. — Sucti a step must 
become the act of the Court of Directors — it is too bold for 
their agents,’* 
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The main point of solicitude, the defeat of 
the plan for the reduction of the number of 
the Hong merchants, and of the union together 
of the remainder into one body, termed a Co* 
Hong^ was accomplished the very next year, as 
far as human prudence could secure its accom- 
plishment, by an edict issued und(*r the im- 
mediate authority of the Emperor himself, 
dis])ensing with that alteration, and expressly 
sanctioning the continuance of the existing 
system: — an edict, which if it had been 
obtained some months later, and through the 
iustrumentality of the late embassy, would, by 
those who are competent to weigh its com- 
mercial importance, have hardly I)een thought 
too dearly purchased, even by the whole ex- 
pence of that mission. 

It may be proper liere to guard against 
seeming, however unintentionally, to exagge- 
rate— *-1 he compact in 1814 did not work mi- 
racles — It neither corrected the natural dispo- 
sition of the Cliiaese government to insult, and 
to molest, and to extort from foreigners ; nor 
did it depriv e them of any part of the powor 
which they previously possessed of shewing 
it. That compact by no means contained all 
that was wished, although it did, all that was 
iiustsled upon : but, even if it bad; that man 
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imist l)e cretlnlous aiul inexperienrocl indeecf, 
ivIjo \von!<i place anv very stronjj reliance 
ii[)on a j)aper secm il V of tlial nature*, under 
such a dos])<)tic, and in soinc^ respec ts at least, 
faithless, eminent — Still it \\ ns souk thing : 
soinethini; unparai h ied in the history of our 
connneice n ith ( hina, to reduce the stern and 
lianj;hly government (d* 1 he provinca* in which 
our trade is carried on, to put its seal to any 
coinpaf t at all. d his concession was made 
witli the utmost reluctance; the various in- 
genious chivices by w hich it w as endeavoured 
to be indirectly evaded, when it was found 
tliat it could be m> long<‘r dir(‘ctly refused, 
would add some amusing pages to the history 
of dij)lomacv. 1 he moral ell'ect, in concur- 
rence no doubt w ith other iniluencing causes, 
is now, as already observed, a matter of 
exjjerience and of history. 

It may be ask<‘d, w hat it wastliat could have 
induced the viceroy of (.’auton to give w^ay ? 
Though this is a som(*what speculative ques- 
tion, it inav in answe r, be fairly conjectured, 
that it w as because he found, at le ngf li, that the 
J'nglish w ere* iVi earnest, and then became sensi- 
ble that he had pushed matters loo far ; and, 
that in tlie event of their suspension of the 
trade being so long persevered in, us to come 
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to iho kno\vle(l;^e of the court at Pekin ; that 
court liowever otherwise (1isj)(>se(l to approve 
of aiul concur in Ijis measures, would be a 
good deal embarrassed and disturbed by llte 
consecjuences ; so mn< h so, that under sucii 
circnnislanees he. inii;ht bud it rather difficult 
to iiiak(‘ oil! a satisiaclorv ( ase for his juslih* 
cation . 

I o <;omple((; the* history of thes<! transac- 
tions, it still remains to be slated, that the 
defeated party among the ( hinesis althougli 
they did not resort to any open acts of ag- 
gression a(t( r the termination of the clis- 
cussioHs in 1814, continued for some time to 
endeavour to nlrieve their josl ground by 
secret intrigues, and (^specially by eiitleavours 
to intimidate tln^ individual who bad nego- 
tiated the adjustment wliicti had taken place, 
and wlio, having become shortly alter tlie next 
in succession to the situation of president of 
the select commitlee, was the. person upon 
whom it \^as ibreseeii the duty would most 
probably fall, of watching, and as I'ar as pos- 
sible, eulbrciiig ils execution. 

The rep(>rl oi these intrigues naturally ex- 
cited considerable alarm in Pugland, amongst 
all persons interested in tlie trade; and se- 
rious apprekensious were eutertuiued, (wliich 
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however happily proved groundless,) that the 
provincial adjustment of our differences could 
not be maintained, auvJ that consequently, no 
other resource remained for the preservation of 
the trade, on the desired footing, but a direct 
appeal to the court of Pekin — It is observed 
in the Narrative of the Pmbassy, that the 
Court of Directors having contemplated, 
under these circumstances, the measure of an 
embassy to China, submitted their views 
on the subject to his Majesty’s ministers,” 
but that ‘‘ I'he president of the Board 
of Control to whom their communications 
were addressed, suggested the expediency 
of deferring the adoption of any sjiecific 
measures until further and more detailed 
information had been received from the 
committee of supercargoes; for although an 
appeal to the Imperial government might 
be recommended or resorted to by them, 
while suffering from actual oppression, it by 
no means followed that they would retain the 
same opinion, if measures of resistance, ah 
ready pursued at ( anton, should prove 
successful ; in this reasoning the Directors 
concurred/’ I he actu Ip tponement of this 
measure, in consequence ol the above advice, 
was however a very short one — The intrigues, 
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which threatened a renewal of onr differences 
with the Chinese government were not de- 
veloped or suspected to exist, even at Canton^ 
till the month of F( bi nary in tlie year 1815 — 
and yet we find, that possessed of the 
requisite information, and supported by the 
renewed recommemlations ol their super- 
cargoes, the chairman and deputy chairman 
of the Court of Directors, in a letter, dated 
the 28ih of %luly, 1815, solicited the aid 
of his Majesty's ministers to the proposed 
measure', and the appointment, by the Prince 
Regent, of some person of high rank, as his 
embassador to the Emperor of China" — p. 41. 

The measure of an embassy was therefore 
taken up at the moment when the alarm for 
the safety of the trade was at the highest, 
witli a just and natural anxiety, unquestion- 
ably, to avert a danger of so serious a charac- 
ter, as that which seemed to be impending: — 
had the measure liowcver been postponed for 
six months, it very probably would never 
liave been ado|)ted at all; for it would have 
become evident, from the entire abandonment 
on the part of diincse of any attempt 
to revive the jRist discussions, that the pe- 
culiar ground for attempting to re-open a 
diplomatic intercourse with the court of 
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Pekin, at that particular period, no longer 
existed, and that no other substantial grounds 
remained, that had not been almost equally 
in existence throughout the vvliole period 
that had elapsed since the first British em- 
bassy, while on the other hand, a great many 
new circumstances and events had come into 
operation, which were calculated, very much 
to discourage the attempt. 

Tlie writer of this pajier felt so sensible how 
much the circumstances of tlie times had re- 
duced the hopes, and augmented the risks 
attending sucli a mission, that although he 
still considered it as a fair experiment, and 
one worthy of the adoption of the Britisli 
Company and nation, he declined making 
himself a party to any direct recommentlation 
of it — A paragrai>h containing sucli a recom- 
mendation was expunged from one of the 
public letters requiring his signature, at his 
express request — and transferred to another, 
which required only the signature of the 
president. 

At the same time that he states this, nothing 
is further from liLs wish than to shift from 
himself any part of the respoftisibility for the 
measure, (which has been alledgcd, however 
unjustly, to have failed,) that really belongs 
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to liim. On the contrary, he most readily 
acknowledges that he was for a long period 
the most sanguine advocate for it; and that 
he had previously occupied iiiinself, with 
honest intentions at least, in many fruitless 
attempts to recommend it to tlie consideration 
of the governing powers in this country — But 
in his view of the subject, a mission to Pekin 
had ever been a measure of conciliation and 
compliment — never one of expostulation and 
complaint — an undertaking surrounded with 
inherent ditliculties quite sufficient to make 
it advisable and almost essential to select, 
if possible^, the most a])proj>riale time for 
its adoption. By all ni(‘ans to take advantage 
of the tidewlnm itwas favorable, but not cause- 
lessly to seek to stem it, when it was adverse. 

Idle tide oT court favour at Pt kin was cer- 
tainly vei y strong against foreign coiim ctions 
of every kind, in tfie year 18I() ; — but allliough 
the writer of this, anticipating this unpropi- 
tious state of things, felt reluctant to concur 
in an aetixe K coiiHuendatitm of tlie measure 
of an embassy, lie is very far indeed from 
condemning its adoption, under the existing 
circumstances. 

The period at which it was deemed expe- 
dient to have reconrse to such a measure was 
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selected wiifblly in consequence of the supposed 
necessity of the case, and by no means any 
otherwise of our own seeking. 1 he t!anger to 
our coiniuercial concerns in Cdiina was appa- 
rently imminent, and it was hardly possible 
for the court of directors or liis Vlajestj’s 
ministers, with a due regard to the important 
interests at stake, to have hesitated to have 
recourse to this, the only remaining expedient 
in their power, for its removal.i^l he expence, 
though considerable, yet, compared with the 
object in view, was trifling: and although 
success, except witliin moderate limits, w^as 
felt to be nearly impossible, and even within 
those limits very uncertain ; this is nothing 
more than might have been predicated before- 
hand, of a great proportion of the most ap- 
proved measures of our public policy. 

It may be permitted further to observe, 
without any reference to the individuals 
selected, that the principle upon w hich this 
embassy w as constituted, was extremely judi- 
cious. — "I he appointment of a commission in 
which a nobleman was to preside, with two 
member§yof the select committee for his 
assessors, combined two very essential requi- 
sites upon the occasion, which it w as impossi- 
ble to liiid centred in any one individual, in 
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an equal degree. — The present expedition was 
liot only undertaken, like tlie former one, with 
the sole and express view of ]>romoting and 
consolidating our local commercial interests at 
Canton; but it grew so entirely out of the 
measures which had been adopted by the 
Company\s authorities there, to that end, and 
was so especially desigtied to strengthen their 
hands, and to obtain, if possible, the emperor^s 
contirmation of the provincial adjustment 
which they liad already obtained, that any 
scheme of an embassy \\ liich had not included 
])ersons who were locally, and in the fullest 
mariner acquainted, both witli what had been 
done, and u itii what was still required, would, 
however complete in other respects, have been 
obviously worse than UNeless. 

It must really be siipposid that those who, 
like tlu' l{evi(uver, have questioned the pro- 
priety of this arraiigenient, had imagined that 
the embassy was sent out to rectify the mis- 
takes of the select colnmittee, to retrace their 
steps, and to adopt some altogether runv plan, 
for the benc ht ot our commercial interests — 
but, if even this had beini ilieoase, ii may be 
questioned whetlier an embassy, which however 
otherwise (jiialilied, was wholly deticient in 
local knowledge, and an acquaintance with the 

n h 
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manners, hlUjits, character, and language of so 
singular a people as the Chinese, would hayje 
made much progress. 

Even with respect to what has been called 
the ceremonial branch of the embassy, it is 
impossible, consistently w ith the facts, to con- 
tend, that persons who had just l>efore been 
negotiating, on a footing of e(|i|ality, j)re- 
cisely the same kind of treaty with the local 
government; wlio were known to have been 
entrusted with tin* entire local command over 
the w hole of that trade which was the subject 
of negotiation; and, who luid been acknow- 
ledged by the Chinese themselves, in one of 
their edicts, to b<j })ublic oflicers entrusted 
with national aiialrs, were not competent 
assessors of the British embassador, even in that 
branch of his public duly. 

Nothing in fact can l>e more absurd or 
injudicious than any attempt to conceal, or 
keep out of sight, in our negotiation with the 
Chinese, that our objects are purely commer- 
cial, or to dissemble the real and intimate 
connection that must, iu every case, subsist 
between the inferior, but ptrmanent repre- 
sentation of the nalion at Canton, and the 
more dignified, but only temporary, represen- 
ation of it at Pekin. 
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The Chinese do not really believe, though 
they so ex])ress tliemselves in the official lan- 
guage of their edicts, that embassadors are 
sent to tlieir court, with the sole view of 
enabling them to contemplate willi more ad- 
vantage tlie snl)lini(‘ \irhH’s of th(‘ir heavenly- 
enthroned eni]>eror — they are not quite such 
drivelJers in [)o]ities. If, tlierefore, wc are so 
unfortunate as to sucreed in persuading them 
that commerce is not (»ur object, conquest 
is the next thing tlial; oeemrs to them; and 
as we are llins plae(‘<l between the horns 
of a dilemma, we had better remain on that 
sidewl)ich is llie safest; and ^ve shall probably 
find in tliis, as in most oilier instances, that 
the honest coiifi.ssion of tin; truth is, in the 
end, the wisest and most ad vantageous ))olicy. 

With resjx ct to the instructions n liich were 
"iven for the e^uidaiice of the embassador and 
of his colleagues in the commission, and upon 
which, as far as they are made public, in tli# 
official Narrative, it is, of course, fully open 
to the author to comment, the oidy point 
which he feels disj)osed to regret, is the omis- 
sion to provide against that unfortunate dif- 
ference of opinion, which arose in the progress 
of the undertaking, respecting the expediency 
of complying with the Chinese ceremony. 
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The facts respecting it were not very diffi- 
cult of access — 1 he subject had been fully 
canvassed and discussed in the course of 
Lord fViacartney^s embassy — His lordship’s 
authority and example were both decidedly 
against compliance. — "I he result of the trial, 
which the Dutch embassador soon after made 
of an opposite policy^ was not such as to re- 
commend the precedent. — t he history of the 
circumstances of the rejection of the Russian 
embassy, in 1806, left little room to doubt 
that compliance with the ceremony^ would 
be most j)ertinaciously insisted upon — Never- 
thel ess, Mr. Harrow, the individual in tliis 
country, who, (besides being eminently dis- 
tinguished by his talents in other respects) 
certainly stands first among those who are 
unconnected with the local interests of the 
trade, for information respecting China, and 
who was, of course, specially consulted on the 
occasion, strongly deprecated such compliance. 

'After all, it must be confessed, that 
much may be argued in favor of the safety 
and prudence of the policy, of leaving the 
matter lo be decided on the spot, according 
to circumstances. The only evil of this was, 
that the necessity which was in consequence 
supposed to exist, of not altogether losing 
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Stiight of the possible alternative of compliance, 
rendered it very difficult to assume such a 
tone with the Chineses in announcing a refusal, 
as should at once convince tiiein that all fur- 
therdiscussion ujmn the business was useless — 
and the delay, wliich ensued in consequence, 
was fatal : for although the ])oint was at 
length given up by the Cliinest*, or, at least, 
professed to be so, on the dav belbre the 
intended audience, the tardiness ol* this con- 
cession coin pel li‘(i ihem t o ha\e nicourse 
afterwards to a dtgree of indect)roiis and 
unexamphcl haste, which, as is well knovvili 
produceti a crisi > in the albiirs ol the eml>assy, 
w hich rendered that concession, even if it had 
been since rely made, of no avail. 

'J'o return to the embassador^ instructions, 
as developeil in tin* i^alTa^i^e, liny seem, in 
all other respects, to Iiavt; bteu wise and 
statesman-lilve. — I he (‘mbassy was not under- 
taken with any special view towards the 
attainment of additional jn ix ileges, such as the 
opening of a ntnv port for the extension of 
our commerce, or any other of the wild and 
visionary projects that have been sometimes 
attributed to it. These objects, however de- 
sirable in tliemselves, and however properly 
recoinmendtd to be kept in view by tlie cm- 
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bassador, in the event of any favorable openini^ 
occurring for their attainment, it was felt, 
were too little, (^u|)oii any rational grounds), to 
be calculated uj)on at that time, to justify the 
expensive experiment f)f a royal mission. — 
The experience? of hord lMaca^tney ^s embassy, 
and indeed of all the embassies to the court 
of Peki»], of wliich we possess any record, 
is adverse to such i‘\p(?e<al ions. It is unques- 
tionable, that the tirst onba’Nsy jiroduced 
a considei al)]e moral impression in our favor 
among llie diinese; and, that if it had 
been followed up by anoth(‘r, but less con- 
siderable mission, pursuing, with similar 
talents and judgment, a similar line of policy, 
it might have been attended v\iih ^ery impor- 
tant results. — rhe time for this was cer- 
tainly, however, long gone by. — The Chinese 
had since seen our troops more than once 
landed on their sliores ; and our naval forces 
had, during successive years, liovered about 
their coasts, witli no hostile intentiou it is 
true, but in a way, which even the most un- 
suspicious nation might have considered in 
some degree questionable. 

Under the influence of the impression w hich 
these unexplained jiroceedings must have 
made upon the Chinese, connected as it must 
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liave been with the vague and indistinct, but 
at the same time, probably, industriously 
magnified reports, they would occasionally 
receive of our wars and progresses in India, 
they really must have been a most weak, in- 
stead of a most sagacious ])eople, if they were 
not to pause a great: deal before they consented 
to give up any of their ancient restrictions 
upon foreign intercourse, \vhu;h had any re- 
ference to the maintenance of t)*eir external 
or internal security. 

But the object of the embassy under l.ord 
Amherst was one of a much more rational 
and attainable nature. its main purpose 
was — not to propose any innovation, but 
merely to secure ami coiisolidate, and to re- 
store, in the event of its being found to lia\e 
been again suspended, the ordnsary c ojunui- 
cial intercourse hetncen the two countries. 
Notliing which a<;tuaily occurred in tlui course 
of the embassy, forbiils the supjjosition, tliat 
lead this object not h(’en, ha[)pliv, already in 
substance accomplished pre^ ions to his lord- 
ship^s arrival, it would still ha\e been in Ids 
power to have entered into a negotiation upon 
it with tile emperor’s niiid-ters, alilsough a 
refusal to .submit to the cemnony of pros- 
tration, under the cireiimstances in \^hieii it 
it was demanded, might in every case, liave 
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])revt‘n(e(l him fVoin partaking of llie pagoanlry 
of a public aiKlicocc. 

As matters slooi! when the embassy actually 
arrived on the coast of ( hina, so much of 
what was of probable accomplishment, was 
already accomplished, (liat it was impossible 
to expect that much that yvas substantial still 
remained yvithin its scoped, beyond the moral 
inlliience and eflect, which its general conduct 
and appearance at court, at ( anton, and on 
its passage througli the empire, might be able 
to produce. 

One thing, at all events, was deemed to be 
deserving of paramount consideration. If it 
were found, that no goor/ could be done; at 
least, to take es])ecial care to do no harnt — 
Not to lose any of the ground that the select 
committee had gained — not to frustrate tlie 
success of the line ot policy they Itad adopted; 
— not, while studiously, arid very properly, 
cultivating the spir it ol amity and conciliation, 
as far as practicable, to sutler the embassy to 
be inveigled into any ill-timed and injurious 
concession, w hich might exhibit to the Chinese 
llie strange anomaly of a special royal com- 
mission, in appearance, less /jealous upon 
points affecting the^ national honour and iii^ 
dependance, tlian the bumbler resident func- 
tionaries of the East-India Company- 
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This is of course meant, in appearance^ as 
respects the notions of tlie Chinese. The 
Author cannot too often r<‘prat his thorough 
convictioin a conviction fomidecl on the ad- 
vantage ot a consideral^le ]>('rsonal intimacy, 
that no consideration on earth would have in- 
duced either ol tin* <li^4 ingui* lied individuals, 
with whom he !iad tin* honor oil’ being asso- 
ciated on that occasion, to arivocaie or sanction 
any m(*asure, which they !H‘iic‘\e<tl to !h* hostile 
in its character and ( fleets to the honor or 
interests ot' their country — bnil the circum- 
stances, which, in th<^ opinion of the Author, 
gave to a ceremony , \\hieh as innocent and 
innoxious of its(‘lf 5 a very iujurlous letidency, 
w ere to be gatht*red only ,t Voui its nilerjyn tallon^ 
and the sj>irU in wliieli it was dfonaiHled:- — 
U]>on such a <|U(‘stion, it w ns quit(‘ impossible 
for any person who was a stranger to the 
habits, manners, and language of tlie Chinese, 
from his own know h^dge, to dtande — The ma- 
jority of the couunissioit did him the honor, 
in cons(‘<|u<mce, of defe rring u[)on this })oint 
to his opinion; and the e\ils, which (if he 
judged rightly) warn Id have been incurred by 
an oj)posit<* course*, were tinis avoided, lie 
even Hatters himself with eonlideiiee*, tliat he 
may say more*, and tliat he* is entitled to assert 
that, taking together the direct and indirect 
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effect of rhe lute enii)nssy, some considerable 
t^oofl has Ixum act'om jilisloal by it — "J'Jiose, at 
least, who jtul;^e itf events by their result, 
ought to accept the state of the trade at Can- 
ton, at tliis present time, as no mean evidence 
in its lavor. 

But, allliongh the ulterior objects of the 
ejnbassy, neitlier Vtats nor could have been 
attained, it is but justice to tln^ subject to add, 
that, liad an opening for negotiation upon such 
])oints existed, every rational means had been 
])rovid(‘d to ensure succ^ess. "I'o the diplomatic 
talents, disinterested zeal, and conciliating 
inannt rs of tin* amiable nobleman who pre- 
sided, and of the secretary of the legation who 
accompanied him from laigland, and who, in 
consequence of the absence of Mr. B1 phi ns tone, 
became a member of the coiiimission, nothing 
was wanting : and, putting out of the ques- 
tion at present tin* author of this note, there 
remainetl still, no less than Jive gentlemen in 
the suite of the embassy, whose extensiv<‘ 
acquaintance of tint la ngiiage, and considerable 
local knowledge and experience, qualified 
them, not only to tbrward its objects as 
interpreters, but, even to aid its deliber- 
ations, if called upon, with their judgment 
and advice. 

M lioever s;f)eaks of himself always engages 
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in an invidious and dUHcnit topic : but the 
writer of this noU* cannot lien* a\oid observ- 
ing, that it is so\ne\\ hat hard nj)r)n him, that 
the Ileviewer, (lo whom its now lime to re- 
vert) in tlie very same sentence, in which he 
does him the hoiioi to ailiuh-, lo him, as a 
person cven/iraf/ (hscrvino^ of coit /idencc (Did 
estecmf' goes on to [>rononnr(‘ his nomination 
to the secamd |)ia(‘e iii the emljassy (an ap- 
pointment noi very dissimilar to lln^ one winch 
had been hehl in ihe preci ding < inl»assy by 
his fatlier) as tlu' very climax of all the follies, 
whicli it is im]>rn‘:i w eri* commit led in the 
plan and ariangenn n t ot‘ the t xpedilion I)v 
IJis iMajesly's ministers ami th(' F,ast-ludia 
directors: — and this be<Mnse, as has been 
already not ictd, ccrtai n inlrigning indivi- 
duals among the, Chimstg whose* seheiues 
against the commerciai int(*rests of tins conn- 
trv he had, in iln* ]>r<*cc{ling year, bc?en hap- 
pily instrumental in arresting, had secretly 
denonneedt him as a ^langi vons )>erson, and 
had endeavoured, Imi whoii\ \Fiihoiit success, 
to implicate him with tlie Chinese govern- 
ment. 

The fact, and the wliole fact of Ibis case, 
was as follow^^s: — A paper, ]>urportiug to be 
a copy of a secret dispatch from tlie emperor 
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to the viceroy of Canton, was j)rivately com- 
municated in the month of February, 1815, 
to tlic Select ( oininij lee, but never avowed 
or acknowledu< d ias any public manner what- 
ever by tile go\ t rnment . In this paper, the 
emperor appears to acquaint the \ ica roy, that 
a certain individual, whom he names, had 
been secretly denounced to him as a jiersoii 
dangerous to Ids govern unmt, and against 
M'hom it was proper, in oonsecjiu nee, for the 
governineiii to lie on their guard: — and he 
concludes, liy <lir(‘cting the viceroy to enquire 
into tlie fact, authorising him, it should 
prove true, to take such stejis as 11 h‘ occasion 
might demand — d in* vi<eroy soon after re- 
plied to the emperor, (a copy of >\ hich reply 
was, by^ the same private hand, transridtted to 
the Select Committee) ami said, 1 have en- 
quired into tiu^ ihcl — it Is true — it is 

wIloUij ini foaiidid ; consecpu iit 1 v, I ha\ e taken 
no st<'p whate ver in llie business/^ The em- 
peror tiicu proicsses himself satistied, and 
the afiair is nevm* lieard of more. 

No person ivho has lln^ most distant idea 
of the spirit of intriguing among the Chinese, 
the system of that is kept np, and 

hanging o^er aiJ the othcers of the government, 
and the ailegations and retractations that are 
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coutiilually passing arnoiigsl iheni, would ever 
think of building any opinion or argument 
whatever upon sneli a basis. 'Jlie charge was 
made secr<‘lly — ii» a corner — nev(‘r avowed — 
never acted uj)on, in any way whatsoev(n* — It 
is true, that the interval hetween tin* lirst 
coinniunication ol the emperor’s ilispalch, and 
that of tlie viceroy’s n ply, was one of some 
anxiety, because it was i(npossi!)le to predict 
with certainty \v hal course; would be pursued; 
and it was umjuesi ional)iy amojig llu‘ chances, 
that the viceroy o(‘ ( iintou might have Ixjen 
rash enough to lune acted u|>on the emperor’s 
dis|>aieli, in a way that would, possibly, have 
sus})(‘nded ihe trade, much more* p(n*nianently 
and ehet I E£a dy lhan the most oppress! ve of his 
acts ot lh(‘ preceding season — !Iiit it seems, he 
did nol ieei it advisar/h' to em!)ai!v(>n such a 
sea <)!’ t — and on iliat account among 

tulnrs, pawhaidvg disposed oi tin* business in 
the way aiiaady r(‘lat(a!. 

V In lh(‘ course id’ a tew nueallis after tliis in- 
trigue had thus uolably failed, the individual, 
who was the object of it, succeeded to tlie 
otHee of Presid(*ut of tfie Select Cotmnittee, 
was consequently engaged in much personal 
and otlicia! con (\soomlence with the oflicers 

k. 

of lire government, ami he hnallv announc- 
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ed to tluni oHiciallj liis iioiuination as a 
member of llio expected (Miibassy. — Not a 
word, not an insinuation of objection escaped 
from any of those autlnorities — All was acqui- 
escence and a|)]jrobation: until, some months 
after, the quesvion of the Ko-Iqu was agi- 
tated, and came into s{'rious discussion. — 
The Chinese government, though they never 
in the most distant manner alluded to the 
previous corresjiomlence, then discovered, or 
affected to discover, that this individual was 
the adviser of non-compliance — 1 hey had ac- 
cordingly again recourse, as they invariably 
had done in every case of the kind, to at- 
tempts at intimidation — and again failed. 

After all ; the emliassy was rejected, (as it is 
wi'll knou n) not on account of t lie ceremony, 
(for the mandarins exprcissly said, if you 
will consent to aj)pear at the audience, you 
may adhere to ?/owr oicn arrinioini^' J but in 
consequence, as already adverted to, of the 
inismam gement of the luaudaruis, and the 
emperor’s own haste and caprice — all which 
is afterwards, in a public Imjierial Edict, 
fully and expressly acknowledged ! The con- 
t(‘nls of this singular dixumeiit are ably 
summed up by Dr. IMorrisou, in his late 
Aleinoir, in the following paragraph : — 
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Six days after this violent act, the emperor 
published one of his penitentiary ])aj)ers, in 
which he said, lie (piilt-jin) could not bear 
the idea of our liaving come so far, and of 
being’ dismissed in the way we IukI been* — 
He had, he said, now found out what he did 
not know when he took the harsh resolution, 
Aiz. that tlie embassador had travelled all 
night; had not l)eeu at liis own apartments; 
nor had Avilh him his court dress; had I 
kiiOAvn these circumstances’ said the emperor, 
‘I Avould have changed the day of audience.’ 
He then proceeded in tin* same otHcial docu- 
ment to rellect in tlje strongest t( rms on the 
]>rinces and courliers, especially the duke; 
Avho were calh d to his pr(*si‘nce that morning, 
to all of whoiu the trulh \\:\s knoAvn, but to 
mention A^ idch none uould sti j) forv^ ard. He 
blanjed tin* sc‘lhsh system nhich each seemed 
to ]ia\t‘ adt)pted, when they sat liefore him, 
and said to iliemselves, ‘ the affair does not 
concern m(\’ T hus,’ added he, ^ tliey ruined 
the atfair/ J he duke In* d(‘gr^ded, by de- 
priving liim of tlie high situation he held as 
jnesident of the foreign board : Moo and Noo, 
presidents of tlie boards of rites and works, 
were aUo removed: ivVnwg Avas deprived of 
his situation as salt commissioner, and re- 
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chicetl to the low rank of a gold ballon. He 
was granted the indulgence of wearing his 
former one, whilst with the embassy. He 
wrote also to the viceroys of the provinces, 
through which the einl>assy had to pass on 
its way to Canton, to give orders to all con- 
nected with it to treat it with civility and 
respect. Fm gave it as his opinion, that they 
would have recalled it, but for w hat they con- 
ceived the very undignified apj)earance of 
reversing the imperial decree. — ” 

Vamphlctf er^ No, 29, j), 181. 

From this period <o the final departure of 
the embassy, nothing occurred to interrupt 
tlie perfect harmony which was very soon 
re-established between the several individuals 
of the embassy, and the oflicers of the Chinese 
government. Fhe last public ni<^eting be- 
tween the Chiu-c/iiie^ the emj)eror^s represen- 
tative, and the embassador, is thus described 
by Mr. Ellis 

‘‘ 13th of .lanuary — A breakfast was given 

by Sir Georae Staunton and the Factory to 
/ ft' ^ 

the Ch in-chae and the embassador. Altliough 

this was the first Fairopeari entertainment 

Jiwang had ever witnessed, his manner and 

conduct were perfectly unemliarrassed, easy, 

affable and chearfVil : he seemed to feel him- 
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self among friends; and lost no opportunity 
of shewing attention to those within his 
reach/’ 

Tlius much the author of this Note has 
really felt himself called upon to state upon 
this ungrateful sulyect, in justification of 
those who did him the honor to think him 
worthy to be employed on the public service, 
upon that occasion — It was an employment, 
which, if he had not thought his acceptance 
of it might have enabled him to render some 
service to his country, he had certainly some 
personal reasons for wishing to decline. 

There were unluckily some equivocal cir- 
cumstances in the constitution of the embassy 
itself, in respect to tlie precedence of its mem- 
bers, which, with almost any other individuals 
besides those with whom he actually became 
associated, might have been productive of un- 
pleasant differences. Indeed, it would have 
been absolutely impossible for him to have 
joined the embassy at all, consistently vvith 
what was due to the public situation he at the 
same lime held and retained, of President of 
the Select Committee, if the Embassador 
himself had not, in the handsomest manner, 
removed, as far as possible, every doubt upon 

K k 
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the subject, by declaring him to be, according 

to his construction of the intentions of His 

Majesty’s government, not only the second 

member of the embassy, but likewise liis 

eventual successor, to the first place in the 

commission, 

I'he appointment, in his particular case, 
while it necessarily exposed him to some 
exj)ence, was unattended by emolument : — 
And the situation in w hich it was not difficult 
to foresee, his opinions upon the question of 
the ceremony w^ere likely to place him, of 
feeling it his duty to give advice in opposition 
to the nishes and almost the demands, of an 
arbitrary and capricious despot in the midst 
of his court, was One which many persons 
might 'have considered, not in itself very 
enviable. 

The fact is, that the knowledge of the 
language customs, and institutions of the 
country, v^hich it is the present policy of the 
East-lndia Company to encourage to the ut^ 
most of their power among their servants in 
China, a policy, the wisdom of which in all 
similar situations in other countries, seems to 
be universally recogpised, must render the 
individuals, who possess these acquirements, 
(however it may conciliate towards them the 
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personal esteem and regard of the natives in 
general) in some degree obnoxious, (that is, 
objects of siispicioa) in Uie eves of those 
cers of tlie government, whose abuses and 
inal-practices they liave been, or may at some 
time or other be, instrumental in repressing. 
The Chinese government has always ojaetily 
set its face against the acquisition of the 
language of the country by foreigners. It ex- 
pressly forbids the natives instructing tliem 
in it. It has more than once seized the types, 
and imprisoned the native ty})e-cutters, who 
were employed by 1 lie East-lrulia Company, at 
IMacao, in preparing for the press, the Dic- 
tionaries and other valuable works, which 
have been composed for the aid of the 
student of the Chinese language, by the 
liev. Dr. iVJorrison. Still llie > >ast:-India 
C'ompany perseveres in givitig (ucourage- 
inent to the acquisition of this suspected 
and dangerous talent. A diirerenl course 
anight certainly have been adopted. If not a 
very wise, it would, at least, ha e t;een a 
consistent policy, to have endeavoured to con- 
ciliate the Chinese governim nt, by wholly, 
and at once, abandoning aii such vh^ws, and 
prohibiting, instead of continuing to encou- 
rage, thej)rosecutionof these sliidies — It would 
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save their servants a great deal of anxious toil, 
in the first instance; and, as it should now 
seem, some obloquy afterwards. — But it would 
be no less cruel and unjust towards the in- 
dividuals themselves, than absurd and incon- 
sistent in itself, first to stimulate them to 
exert every nerve in the acquisition of this 
very peculiar and difficult branch of know- 
ledge; and then, the moment that it is called 
into action in their service, and produces its 
natural and unavoidable consequences, to turn 
round upon them and say, it does not signify 
how much you may be deservingof our esteem 
and confidence, you are considered by the 
Chinese^ or at least by some of them^ as dan- 
gerous persons, and therefore it would be the 
lieight of folly any longer to employ you. 

To the honor of the East-India Company 
it must be admitted, that, for the last thirty 
or forty years at least, this has not been their 
policy; but it certainly appears to be the 
policy wliich the Reviewer, and those who 
think with him, would advocate. Unless 
indeed, they mean to go further, and to re- 
commend that we should altogether disarm 
the jealousy of the Chinese, and entirely re- 
nounce all that officious curiosity about their 
language and institutions, which we now find^ 
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jyjves them so much umbrage and uneasiness. 
This would seem to be implied by the wish 
that is expressed, when it is said, that we 
we should “appear ])urely in the character of 
merchants, and throw of that ntixed and 
sus|>icious character, whicli we now think so 
imposing/^ — e might then indeed, with per- 
fect consistency, abandon all such ungrateful 
pursuits: the jargon of Canton, would lie a 
medium quite sufiicient for the carrying on 
of such traffic, as the unchecked avarice 
and oj)pressi()n of the local government 
might still leave unextinguislred. With the 
manflarins and state officers of the province, 
we should, happily, under such circumstances 
have nothing to do. Fo question in any case 
ih cir interpretation of the laws, or mode of 
executing them, however arbitrary and tyran- 
nical they might seem, according to our 
notions and feelings, would I# liable, as we 
Jiave seen, to the construction of engaging in 
a political quarrel; and from all •such, while 
we appeared purely in tlie character of mer- 
chants, we should of course religiously abstain. 
The order of the day at Canton, w hatever it 
might be, would be easily made known to 
the English and to other foreigners by the 
Hong merchants, through the medium of the 
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Canton jargon, and nolbing further would 
remain for them to do, \nit to make their 
thankful pioslralions, and submit in silence. 

The example of the Americans, might be here, 
as it has been in other instances, quoted for 
our guidance — They, good easy people, do not 
trouble themselves much about the Chinese 
language — llie Hong merchants do their busi- 
ness extremely well, and they want nothing 
more — They, therefore, like the merchants 
and crews of the country ships, (as the He- 
viewer observes, 444, calling it a very in- 
structive fact) are quite exonerated by the 
justice of the (Chinese from the charges 
levelled against tlie servants of the ("ompany, 
of being breeders of disorders” and gnukers 
of disturbances.” I'o be sure; if it were not 
for these occasional disorders and disturbances; 
if tlie servants of t!ie Company did not con- 
tend now an# then, iqion points of vital 
importance, even with the high authorities 
of the government itself, and with such 
means as they possess; if in short, they did 
not employ their knowledge of the Ian guage 
of the country in sedulously watching and 
defending the outworks of the traile; it is 
just possible, that neither the Americans nor 
the country any more than the Com- 
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paiiy tliemselvosj would continue to enjoy their 
present coinforlabie quarters within the cita* 
del.— -But all is well as it is — and they look 
no further, 

To be serious ; it seems almost unaccount- 
able, that this subject should have been taken 
up by the Keviewer in the manner it has been. 
It is not a question of whig: or tory politics: 
it is not a personal one; for the ^Reviewer 
disclaims, and no doubt most sincerely, all 
personalities — indeed he has said handsome 
things of the parties concerned, for which 
personally, they cannot but feel obliged to 
him. 

The clue to this mystery is probably to be 
found in the following short paragraph. ^‘Let 
the Chinese trade, as soon as good faith and 
the laws will permit, be made free, and we 
have no doubt wlmtever, either of its stability 
or its increase/* p, 445. ^ 

To bring about this result, nothing, no 
doubt, can be more conducive than to prove 
tJiat whatever is, is u roug. And, at this point, 
the Reviewer has certainly laboured most 
indefatigably throughout the whole of the 
article. The writer of this note is at the same 
time )>erfectly willing to believe, that the 
Reviewer, relying too confidently upon liis 
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authorities, gave entire credence himself, to 
the statement lie has made ; which, it must 
be coalbssed, only needs to be well found- 
ed, to constitute a most grave case against the 
Company, and their servants in China; such 
as it would be even meritorious, as much as 
possible, to expose. 

The writer of this note has heard it rumour- 
ed that the Keviewer, in this instance, is a 
gentleman, wliom he has liad the honor of 
personally knowing; an individual of much 
respectability, and of considerable knowledge 
in some branches of Asiatic commerce. — How- 
ever this may be, nothing can be further from 
his wish than to give pain, in any thing that 
may have fallen from him in this reply, to 
any one, 11 ut the article itself is public pro- 
perty; and the charges that have been so freely 
made, being felt to be unfounded, must be as 
freely repelled, for the reasons, which have 
been already stated, at the coininencement 
of this note, it w as not at first thought neces- 
sary to notice these charges at all ; and the 
whole question seeming as it were to have 
gone by, it is probable that the author never 
would have undertaken to do so, had not the 
present publication, not only alForded him a 
fair opporipnity for introducing the subject. 
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but ill fact almost compelled him to do so, 
ill illustration of other questions, in which it 
is intimately connected. 

Idle strictly commercial part of the Re- 
viewer’s rfmarks, the author has not here un- 
dertaken to investigate, though he hopes he 
has in some measure, and in anticipation, 
answered them in ij^nother place — But the 
political part of the question, he has certainly 
examined very fully in this note, more fully 
perhaps than was necessary ; but he will be 
forgivim fur being somewhat anxious, since 
he taken up the pen, not to lay it down 
again, without doing his utmost to place 
transactions, in which he has himself had so 
large a sliare, in a right light with the public. 

It lias not certainly been at any time the 
wish eitlier of himself, or of those who think 
with him on these subjects, to"s tide a fair discus- 
sion and enquiry. All that is idesired is, that 
those upon whom the difficult task of dealing 
with the Chinese has fallen, may not be 
hastily condemned unheard, because tbjC w hole 
of their case cannot always, consistently with 
their public duty, or with the nature of 
things, be at once laid open to every bj^^e- 
stander: or because such bye-slanders, and 
still more so, persons living at distance of 

f 1 
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riftten thousand iniks IVoiu tlio scene of 
action, are liaide to lake uj) supt riscial notions, 
winch a di cpc r insight into things, would 
lia\e shew 11 to liiivi; had no roinulation. Pre- 
judications of this kind are of Mttle *com- 
parali ve consc(| n(Oic(i to the indivichials them- 
selves, w lien th< ir coruUiet has beioi approved of 
by all thos(^ tribunals t(j|^ which it is otlicially 
amenable: though it is still niHloniiledly their 
Jiomst ambit join to stand char also before 
the tribunal o( the public, and even to reap 
th(5 mci’d of praist‘ itself, when it has been 
1‘airly canu d. iJnt it is by leading the public, 
upon such erroneous assumptions, to uiider- 
valiie the benetits of the system as it is, that 
these niisrepresi ntations are chieily calculated 
to do miscliief. e can liardly be expected 
to be v(oy nice and scrnpuions about innova- 
tions on a system, whicli we are already led 
to believe, is so Virj bad, that almost any change 
in it, niust]n’ove a change for the better. 

Tlie ^ rit(n" of this note cannot iinallydisniiss 
the subject wiUiont endeavouring also to do 
justice to the memory ol' an amiable and 
respected fruaid of his, now no more, whose 
conduct while President of the Select Gom* 
inittee, in rec^^pmmending the expedition which 
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was intended to occupy llie island of Macao, 
is slated to have been one of the most notable 
of the instances of the bad po!i(\y, of which 
the supercargo(\s are ajledged to have been 
so often tlll3 aidliors. 

It is a curious i’act, that althougli that gen- 
tleman was aibawards most seriously visitetl 
for his condnel nju^n the occasion of that 
expedition, and iUni (he advice he was sup- 
posed to have gi\c{c v,as oim of the pr!nci[>al 
charges against Uhw, the gotnl or !)ad jH)Hcy 
of the advice In^ acUsaUv </o/ uiA<v is a t>ro- 

4 ' ■ L 

bleniwhicl! m ver has hern, nor can he solved; 
for his advice, such as it was, was noI taken. 

The essentsai coucjition nint h he annexed 

,1*. 

to the advice, or radaer to the o/^inion \shich 
lie gave in jfivour oi' th(- njeassna*, under the 
then existing idea that tlnne was not a nionient 
to be lost in anticipating the similar design 
of France, was tlie acfudsition of tfie antliori- 
tative sanction of the govermneiit of (Joa, to 
which lliat of i^lacao was subordinate, and 
this, by some nnaccountabh* accident, was 
omitted to be obtained, or, at least, was not 
received in China, till it was too late for it to 
have any effect. When it did arrive, all the 
parties were already too far committed — the 
intended friendly measure had assumed the 
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diameter of an hostile one — the Chinese had 
been ajipealed to — and the hinniliating ne- 
cessity to which we were, in consequence, 
ul tinialely reduced, of evacuating the island, in 
order to recover our trade, is notorious. 

Although, therefore, the supercargoes were 
certainly more zealous than discreet, as re- 
spected their own interests, in anticipating 
enquiries respecting the probable reception ot 
the expedition, nothing can be more unjust 
than to throw upon them the whole weight of 
the responsibility, either for its original adop- 
tion, or for its subsequent failure — It was 
notoriously in preparation in India, some time 
before their communication upon it was 
received there — and had that communication 
been fully and properly acted upon, there 
are very strong rational grounds for believ- 
ing, as already stated, that the result would 
have been extremely different. 



NOTE 

RELATIVE TO THE SESPENSION 

'STraiie of tije iHast=)in5ia ©ompdina, 

AT CANTON, 

IN 1807*. 

-o®-r>d<=p- 


7'hk riots aiid irregularities which fre- 
quently took place when the sailors from the 
Coinpan\’.> ships were alloued to visit Canton 
Oil liberty are well known. An alfraj arising* 
from this source, of a very serious nature, 
comuH iMH (I at an early hour in the morning 
of the 24lli ot Ft‘bruary, 1807, in a street in 
the neigh l)ourhoo(l of the European factories, 

♦ 'l liis subje ct lias hteii already noticed ; but, as the ease 
is curious, and lias been niucli misrepresented, it is coneei\ed 
that a fulier narrative of it, tAken from the notes which were 
made by ilie Author at llie time, will not be unacceptable. 

AItliouL;h the privilege of frequenting Canton, on liberty, 
is no longer expressly granted to our seamen, it is not to be 
supposed that they do not occasionally proceed to that city, 
on duty, and even sometimes by way of indulgence — Similar 
difficulties, therefore, with those here related, may easily recur 
again, ,and it is certainly useful to trace the means by which 
they have been met, and overcome, under the present system. 
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where the sailors are usually enticed to pur- 
chase liquor, and are generally, in the end, 
plundere<l of whatever property or money 
they may happen to have brouglit with them. 
On the lirst a]>j)earance of a disposition to 
riot, the captain arid ofricM rs of tlie iXeptune, 
(the ship to vvhicli the sailors then at Canton 
on liberty belonged,) actively interfered and 
exerted tlnanselves to nstore order among 
their peoj>le. — In a short time, they were en- 
abled to secure tlnon all uithin their Ihctory, 
where th(‘y would iu all pro!>ability have 
quietly rinnaiiied, liad not the Cliiiu se popu- 
lace behav<*d iu the most outrageous manuer^ 
and collecting tog(*ther in great numbers, 
con|inuod during the greatest part of the daj^ 
to throw stones at llie factory and at every 
European accidentally passing, although the 
security iiiercliauts, and tiui mandarins on the 
quay, were rejjeati dly but inetreci ually called 
upon to interfere and (|isj)eis(i them. 

7 he sailors Wi vo so exasperated by this con- 
duct, especial! y as some of tlicm had actually 
been severely wounded by stones tlirown in at 
the gate, that they eluded the vigilance of 
their ofiicers, and twice rushed out upon their 
assailants, whom they easily and al most instant- 
ly dispersed. In the course of these sallies, 
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however, they had unfortuirately the opportu- 
nity of striking and wounding several of the 
Chinese; l)ut there was no reason to suppose 
at the time, that any individual had been very 
seriously injured, and no complaint of that 
kind was made. 

On the 27th instant however, tliree da 3 ^s 
after the affray, it was reported that a Chinese 
had died in the city, on the preceding morn- 
ing, in C()ns( of' tin? wounds \Uiich he 

was said to !ia\e reeei\ed on the 24th. — The 
Select Committie of Supercargoes, immedi- 
ately on receiving this information, sent for 
the lloiig merchant, who was tiie 

security inerchaiil for the Neptune, and re- 
quested him to use ( very nuans in his power 
to prevent tlie interferencH? of the mandarins, 
or the accident heing la iiny manner oflicially 
reported to liiem. — rtuy then learnt from 
him, that unfortunately the proceedings in 
this case Ijad aln.adv aif\anecd so far as to 
render hoj>eIess any alteni])! to suppress the 
enquiry, especially as tin* decea^5ed, although 
an indivi(iual of the iowcst class, ivas in some 
degree a th pe nulant on the family, and there- 
fore under the peculiar protection of the 
ChfmgHluan^ or general of the Tartar troops, 
a mandarin of the highest rank and influence. 
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It di^ not appear that the relations df the 
deceased attempted to charge the crime against 
any particular individual ; but the evidence 
respecting the time and place in which the acci- 
dent happened, was determined by the Chinese 
magistrate, to be sufficient to fix the guilt 
upon the sailors of the Neptune generally. — 
The Select Committee was in consequence 
verbally called upon, on the 2Stli of February, 
and afterwards officially by edict, on llie 2nd 
of March, as represen tat iv{‘s of lh(* nation to 
which tVie ship belonged, to find out and de- 
liver up tlie person who had struck the un- 
fortunate blow, that he iniglit fa* tried and 
punished according to the la\vs ol ( hina. 

The line of conduct, whicli, however painful 
to their feelings, it would hav(‘ been tlie duty 
of the Select f’omriiittce to liavt^ pursued, if the 
individual could have b(;en asce rtained, was 
sufficiently ol)\ ions. The* propriety, and in- 
deed, necessity, of complying with tlie laws of 
the country in w hich they resided, by deliver- 
ing up a person charged, upon any reasonable 
grounds, w ith a ca}>ital offence, could hardly 
be dis])uted. 

It was immediately however foreseen, that 
the discovery of the person, w ho struck any 
particular blow^, among such a mixed multi- 
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tilde; especially as the wounded individual 
had not made himself known at the time, 
would be extremely difficult, if not absolutely 
impossible. 

In the probable event therefore of their 
failing* to accomplish that object, and of the 
Chinese mandarins nevertheless persisting in 
their demand, the most serious embarrassments 
were justly to be apprehended. It uas im- 
possible to predict what might be the con- 
sequence of persevering in an opposition 
to the demands of such an arbitrary and des-‘ 
potic government; still it was quite clear, 
that no emtu'geiicy or consideration of ex- 
pediencv could, for a moment, justify them 
in deprecaling its resentmeiit, by select- 
ing any person for punishment, of whose 
guilt they were not previously fully satistied. 

To maintain ituar ground on those points 
which could not, under any circiunsiaiices, 
be relinquished ; and, at tlie same* time, to 
avoid coming to such exlivmicies with the 
government as might be attendetJ with the 
most embarrassing consequences, and occa- 
sion at least a temporary sacrifice of the 
whole of our valuable trade vvitli China, was 
felt by the Select Committee to demand, from 
the very outset, the utmost Caution and mode- 
rn M 
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ration in tlieir proceedings. — 'I'he principle 
M iiich thejp laid down lor themselves upon the 
occasion, to omit no means in their power 
of satisf^jing, the Chinese government, that 
their endeavours to ascertain the guilty per- 
son were sincere ;« to comply without hesita- 
tion with every just and reasonable demand 
that might be made; and carefnlly to avoid 
betraying any disposition to have recourse to 
offensive or defensive force, unless absolutely 
compelled to dp so, for the protection of their 
'persons and property*. 

Conformably to these, resolutions, the Select 
Committee twice appointed a Special Com- 
mittee, consisting of commanders of the Com- 
pany ’sships, to proceed on board the Neptune, 
for the purpose of investigating into the 
circumstances of the affray ; — first, imme- 
diately upon being apprised of the accident, 
and secondly, after having been furnished 
with all the evidence the Chinese government 
had to produce in supppi^ of their demand. 

* One of the principal eaUs^ of the failure of the supers 
cargoes, in a similar case, in I7S4». appears to have been a 
precipitate recourse to strong raeasures, and to a line of con-* 
duct, which they had not previonsly decided, in any evenly to 
persevere in. — The seizure, however, by ttie Chinese, of an 
innocent person as an hostage, to ensute compliance, no doiibt 
aggravated the dilTiculties of the case in that instance. 
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Tlie evidence collected during these suc- 
cessive enquiries, afforded ample of the 

activity of several individuals ccinc^ned in 
the affray, but the ('hinese having themselves 
no clue to offer which might have assisted 
their researches and led to a discovery, it was 
found altogether impossible to obtain any 
evidence by which the offence, specially 
alledged, could be lived uj)on any particular 
person — I’he Select (.'ommittee in consequence 
declined proceeding theinselvel into any fur- 
ther investigation ; as all such inquiries, unless 
they offered a reasonable expectation of their 
terminating with the conviction of the offen- 
der, were found fb' be only productive of 
dangerous and inconvenient delajs by en- 
couraging the mandarins in a fallacious hope 
that' their requisitions would ultimately be 
complied with. 

Thegovernment still happily refrained from 
having recourse to any measures of open 
violence, or from aW/ private attempts at 
the seizure of any of those persons among 
the Europeans, whoiii, ”111 such cases, they con- 
sider responsible; but there was ever)- reason 
to believe that fhis forbearance, so ditferent 
from the system of conduct pursued in the 
case of the unfortunate gunner of a country 
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ship, in the year 1784, was much less te be 
ascribed to a spirit of mildness and modera- 
tion. than to a consciousness of the weakness 
of their case, and a distinct perception of the 
very great additional weight and respectability 
which the English name had, from various 
causes, acquired in China, within the preced- 
ing twenty years, and w hich might reasonably 
have excited a suspicion, that acts of extra- 
ordinary outrage and unjust aggression would 
not be so li^^lv, as before, to be committed 
with impunity. 

"J he mandarins placed also, it is probable, 
considerable reliance on the result of their less 
violent, but almost equally embarrassing ex- 
pedient, of detaining the ships which were 
then loading for England. — It was obvious 
that, at such an advanced period of the season, 
this detention would be productive of great 
anxiety and uneasiness to i\m Select Com- 
mittee, as well as detriment to the interests 
of the Company— rhey consequently sus- 
pended the trade generally of the Company, 
from the 4th to the 31st of March ; and con- 
tinued the suspension specially, in respect to 
the particular j^jp Neptune, until the 15th of 
the ensuing monih. 

During this interval, the demands of the 
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go'^ernttlent were re]ieatedly urged in a suo- 
cession of edicts, issued from the various public 
tribunals, and also in the course of numerous 
personal conferences between the Select Com- 
mittee, and tlieseveral mandarins, who had been 
deputed by the vitanoy to communicate with 
them on the siihj ct, at the factory. 

Ill the public edicts one uniform languag’eof 
demand was <>t course adhered to, tnit in the 
private couferciices m the factory, almost every 
species of argument and art of persuasion was 
in turn lesorted to — V\ hen the impending 
rigor ot the laws, aggravatetl by delay, and 
the still more fatal consequences of the em- 
peror’s tiispleasure, liatl been expatiated upon 
in vain, the feelings of the gentlemen of the 
factory were next assailed by a positive de- 
claration, that the unfortunate Hong merchant 
Moic(jutt, who was security for the ship Nep- 
tune, would be the lirst victim of their re- 
sistance that his mill and disgrace would 
be the inevitable CDnseqdCnce. 'I’his u'as felt 
to be not altogether an idle threat. The 
Committee were fully sensible, that the mam 
darins would feel little hesitation or remorse 
in proceeding to extremities against that inno- 
cent and highly respectable merchant, as they 
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had already actually ordered the inflictiotl 
of severe corporal punishment on one of the 
Chinese attendants of the ship, with equal 
injustice. The danger indeed in which that 
esteemed merchant, who was engaged at the 
time in very extensive dealings w ith the Com- 
pany, was obviously placed, w ould, in almost 
any other case, have had the greatest influence 
upon their determinations. 

The mandarins had already availed them- 
selves of several arguments and insinuations, 
which they hoped might operate, by produc- 
ing some degree of personal intimidation, 
though they did not venture, in this instance, 
to commit themselves in any act of positive 
or direct aggression. 7'he personal responsi- 
bility of the chief of the factory for the murder, 
in the event of thp real offender not being 
surrendered to their tribunals of justice, was 
more than once hinted at; and they at length 
extended this principle of responsibility so 
far, as to observe to the writer of this paper, 
(who at tlie request of the committee inter- 
preted the conversation upon the occasion,) 
that he, also, would be considered as on^ of 
the parties implicated iu thg ^tansaotion, and 
might ffnd- himself among the first sufferers 
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for it, in the event of the result of the negotia- 
tion not corresponding with the wif^hes of the 
government. 

To this extraordinary and unexpected de- 
claration, after having communicated it to the 
rest of the I'.ngiish gentlemen present, he 
replied, that neither the chief of the factory, 
or himself, would ever shrink from any re- 
sponsibility wliich justly attached to them. 
They certainly, however, wholly disregarded 
that responsibility which wa^’ absurdly and 
ridiculously attempted to be grounded on a 
mediation which was unquestionably equally 
desirable to both parties, namely, the faithful 
and distinct interpretation of their respective 
sentiments to each other. — He further ob- 
served to the Chinese officer, with the appro- 
bation and concurrence of the memliers of 
the committee, that although the English 
were not very.liable to be actuated by the 
impulse of fear, they possessed a keen sense 
of an insult; and that it W’as, therefore, abso- 
lutely necessary, if the mandarins wished 
that any further conversation should proceed 
through the same channel, that they should 
in future iCatitiou«irlj^ abstain from all observa- 
tions of a menacid^ or petsorial nature. 

It was gratifying to perceive the immediate 
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and very salutary effect this reply produced, 
in lowering the tone of the Chinese aut horities ; 
and it may be truly said, that from that mo- 
ment? they confined themselves, with little 
deviation, to that more conciliating and ac- 
commodating course, wliich at length happily 
conduced to the final and satisfoctorv adjust- 
ment of the dispute. 

While these discussions were pending, the 
Select Committee, conceiving it might have 
the good effect at least of tending to convince 
the governinent, that the discovery of the 
offender was impossible, permitted the Hong 
merchant, Mowqtm, publicly to offer, from 
himself, the immense reward of 20,000 dollars, 
to any person or persons, who might come 
forward and give such evidence as would 
satisfactorily convict any individual of the 
perpetration of the supposed murder. -^The 
proposal was universally rejected by the sea- 
men with indignation; ahliough, with a view 
of rendering it more palatable, the Chinese 
inati^chirins repeatedly declared, that the cul- 
priC%i^as only required for trial; and, that 
matters would be so arranged, that his life 
would not be endangered. 

This pledge could not indeed have been 
expected to be very implicitly relied upon, 
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the failure of a similar one, given in a 
much more solemn nraiim r, in the case of the 
gunner, who was delivered up to the Chinese, 
in the year 1784. That unfortunate man, at 
the very same hour tliat the ( oniiiiitlee were 
invited to the viceroy’s ])alace, witliin tlie city 
of Canton, to hear the Imperial I'dict read, 
which they had been led to hope would have 
contained an order for his release, was un- 
feelingly strangled upon the public place of 
execution w ithout the walls. 

A more plausible proposition was after- 
wards made, by the olFer oi* pt rniLssion to 
load and dispatch to F.iiglaml all the other 
Company's ships, provided the Select Com- 
mittee would engage, in writing, to make no 
attempt to send away the ship i\e|)t one, until 
the existing difiVna nces were adjusted. Igno- 
rant however of the precise degrt e ot res})onsi- 
bility that might be considered to attach to 
so unusual a step, and doubtful how far it 
might be construed into an admission of the 
guilt of the sailors of the Neptune collectively, 
which, as tliere had been sailors of other ships 
and nations at Canton, on tlie day of the 
accident, they wete by no means prepared to 
do, tlie Select Committee felt it their duty to 
decline making themselves a patty to any sucli 
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arrangement. Tliougli it certainly woi\Ul 
have been at tended with some temporary 
advantages, it would have had a prejudicial 
effect, by diminishing the responsibility of 
the mandarins themselves for the suspension of 
the trade, which w as sus|)ected to be beginning 
to be considerable; and perhaps thus leav^ 
them at liberty to protract almost without 
limit the final settlement of a question, upon 
w hich the security and prosperity of the trade 
was intimately connected* 

At length, 6n tlie 3lst of March, the Chinese 
government, app(*aring convinced that the 
British aulhorities were sincere in their decla- 
ration of their inability to discover the real 
culprit, and no less in earnest in their deter* 
mination not to deliver up any other, granted 
permission i'pr the re-opening of the trade in 
respect to all the shij)s of the Company, ex- 
cepting the Neptune, on the condition that 
all the sailors of the Neptune, who had b^en 
concerned in the riot of the 24lh of February, 
should, as had been before offered, be 
brought up lo Canton, for thci purpose of a 
personal examination of tliem by the (Jhineso 
mandarins ihemselves, at the British factory, 
and in the presence of the Select Committee; 
who likewise readily stipulated, that if any 
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individual should be liiirly convicted of the 
murder in the course of tlie iiiqiiiiy, he should 
be delivered up without liesitatiou. 

It was tiol to be expected, liovvever, that the 
arrangement to be iiiude in so novel and un- 
precedented a cast‘, as that of a court of justice 
holding its sittings uitliin the precincts of 
the Britisli factory, and subject to have its 
proceedings co/itrohd by the presence of the 
feritish autliorities, would lie edected without 
inut^h cfiscussion — !n fact, the Chinese strongly 
insisted for some lime, that exatninations of 
this judicial nature could oiily be carried 
on at the regular tribunals witliin the city, 
and that they should also have the liberty to 
employ engines ot torture to draw from th6 
sailors llie recjuired confession; both which 
points lliey hually relinquished with much 
apparent reluctance, and only lucause they 
were peremptorily refused. 

Uitderthe unusual restrictions thus imposed 
upon them, the C hinese judicial officers felt 
very mueh at a loss how to act ; and being 
sensible of the disadvantages to which they 
exposed themselves, by undertaking an en- 
quiry which was likely to prove fruitless, and 
yetmiust naturally be considered as final> 
they became extremely averse to opening the 
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proceedings at all, wishing, as originally de^ 
iiiandcd, lliat tlie Select f'onimittee would 
themselves iuiC<*rta5ve ilie ( nqiiiry ; but thi^ 
having been already etfected to the utmost 
extent in th< ir power, was decidedly refused. 

The mandarins, under these circumstances, 
and finding that the Select (Committee bad 
decided nc)t to cletaiii the seamen at Canton, 
on any other terms, and that in fact, any long 
detention of them might lead to a renewal 
of those unfortunate scenes of riot atid dis- 
order, winch both parlies lamented, com- 
meneed their examinations in form on the 8th 
of iMarcli. I'he Quan^y-cheou^foo^ Or governor 
of the city, presiding, with a Court of six 
other ofiicers, as his assessors. 

Although most of the forms and solt innities 
of a < liinese court of justice were observed 
upon this occasion, the llritish authorities had 
the satisfaction of obtaining the concession 
in their favour of every essentia! point of eti- 
quette. Seals were speeially {novided for the 
captain of l!is ."^lajesly’s navy then in China, 
the ini ntbers of the Select Committee, and 
the secretary of the bo;ird, within the limits 
of the court: arrangements were also made, 
lyy which mimites could be regularly taken 
down in Faiglish, as well as in Chinese, of all 
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ilie proceedings ; and two marines from His 
Majesty’s ship wore allowed to keep guard 
with fixed bayojieis, at tlie entrance of the 
factor) , in view of the conn, during the whole 
of the pioceedings. 

"i he mandarins <lid not attempt to jiroduce 
any Chinese evichnce whatever against the 
men of the iNeptinie; and vviien called upon 
by the S( iecl (A>inmilt( c to do so, they ac- 
knowledged that they did not possess any tliat 
was conclusive. They proceeded thereldre to 
put a few sirnjile questions to each ot the 
seamen, through the medium of the CJm* 
linguist, and, (as might have been exp: e 
obtained no answers, (with the excepti ^ 
the fact of their having been in liquor, which 
was generally acknowledged,) tending in the 
least degn.e to criminate any of tlie parties. 

Captain Buchanan and his odictas having 
however been <juestione<l respecting the con- 
duct of each ot the seaanen, as they were 
successively brought into court, readily ac- 
knowhirlged that a great proportion of them 
had been Iroubiesomc and (tisordeiiy; and 
eleven of those, who were recollected to liave 
been the most active, having been particular- 
ised, the mandarins intimated their intention 
of retiu ning to examine them, separately from 
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the rest, on the succeeding day. The second 
examination however proved as inconclusive 
as tlie first; and the commander and officers 
of the ship having assured the mandarins, 
that they considered the eleven men to have 
been all equally acuve, and therefore equally 
guilty it mi gilt have Iieen snpj>osed that, had 
the attainment of justice only, and a due 
execution of llie laws, hetm their sole object, 
these purposes might have been sufficiently 
answered, by d(‘creeing some ])unishment on 
those eleven sailors, who were acknowledged 
to have been disorderly, proportionate to their 
misconduct. 

There was, however, but little real reason to 
hope that such an adjustment of the business 
was practicable. It was upon recouJ, that a 
man had been killed, and tlie magistrate hav^- 
ing failed to discover the per|)et rater of the 
deed, each and every individual, connected 
with the jfidministration of justice on the spot, 
from the petty local judge, up to the viceroy 
of the whole? jirovince, was, according to the 
severe and uiidistinguishing policy of the 
Chinese law, liaiile to more or less censure 
and punishment for the failure. 

An avowal of the real state of the case 
would indeed, perhaps sufficiently account 
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for the impracticability of fixing the crime on 
any individual culprit; but, even if such a 
justification would be admitted in the superior 
tribunals of China, the mandarins would have 
been unable to offer it, without at the same 
disclosing their own disgraceful neglect of 
the police, and their want of vigilance and 
exertion, in checking the riotous disposition 
of the Chinese populace, at the time the un- 
fortunate occurrence took place. 

"Vlithout tljerefore imputing to the provi- 
sional government any sanguinary desire to 
sacrifice the life of a Ihiropean, or even an 
inclination to ])rovoke fhrtln r discussion upon 
a subject which however embarrassing to the 
Committee, was little less so to themselves, 
it was e\i<leut, that <he pursuit would never 
be n‘liiK(uished by them, .nor aii)^ mutual 
understanding on the subject accomplished, 
until some iitdividiuil could be selected, so as 
to r<‘nder their emjuiries apparently success- 
ful, and, in some measure, maintain the credit 
of the local aduiinist ration of the province, 
as wx‘Jl in the* (*3 es of ilie pcopi<*, as in (heir 
own statement of tlte affair to tln^ emperor. 

1 he arrangement, wliich the ( hinese maiK 
darins devised, for the purpose of relieving 
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themselves from this difficuUy, was to 
without any further evidence, and, in fact, 
almost at random, upon some one individual; 
but at the same time, to render the delivery 
of the person of such individual into their 
hands unnecessaiy, by shaping the charge 
against him in such a wav, as siiould efiec- 
tually acquit him of all ill-intentions; under 
which circiinistaiic<‘ tlui nominal punishment 
would be redeemable, by tlu^ t hinese laws, 
by the payment of a Iriding tine. 

This plan, provi<led no unwarrantable con- 
ditions were annexed to it, was one to w hich 
the Select (V)mmi(tee had certainly no right 
to object ; and, as it realized e\ery sublantial 
object they had in view ; namely, the renewal 
of the trade, without the sacrihce, or even 
the exposure to danger, of the life of an 
innocent person, or any other disgraceful 
compromise or concession, it was, in fact, 
under all circumstances an extrem(‘ly satis- 
factory arrjangement, — The Select Committee, 
at the same time, most decidedly refused to 
sanction, or in any manner w hatever to be- 
come instrumental in, any of the fictitious 
statements of the ahair, vvJiich the Hong 
merchants represented to them, would proba- 
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hly be adopted by the iRandarins with a view 
to facilitate the jiroposed adjustment: to a 
general acknowledgment, however, from Cap- 
tain Buchanan, that the eleven sailors had all 
of th^m struck Chim'se in the course of the 
affray, tht^y had no dilliculty in consenting. 

1 he inaudarins accordingly assembled for 
the third time, on the i;bl) of April, to con- 
clude tlieir enquiries, and proceeded, upon 
the slight grounds tiny thus possessed, to 
j)ronounce a decision against one of the sea- 
men, named Uchcard Slueti, desiring that the 
rest should be disinissid to their sliip, to be 
punished byth( ir eommaiider, in such manner 
as he thought proper; but, tlnit the individual 
selected should lx? letaiind in the British 
factory, under the charge of the Hriiish au- 
thorities, until the (uiptnoi^s pleasure was 
known — At tlie sasne time, permission to load 
the Neptune was granted ; so that the suspen- 
sion of tliti«4rade, on accoum of the unfortunate 
affray of the 24th of Februarti then in effect 

w *> 

terminated. 

The subse([uent proceedings were of little 
consequence — Tlie sailor, Eduard Shcen^ con- 
tinued to reside at the factory, (accompanying 
the estciblishmeiit, during the summer, to 
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Macao) until the following year ; when, the 
emperor’s sanction to the sentence of acci- 
dental liomicide, redeemable by a nominal 
fine, having been received from Pekin, he 
w'as dismissed to England, by the Select Com- 
mittee, with the express consent and appro- 
bation of the Chinese authorities. 


NOTE 


UI LATIVE TO THE 

^xi&ptmion of tf)t (n ©j&ina, 

IN IRM*. 


As the measures adoj)ted by the merchants 
of India, in consequence of the detention of 

^ Tliis Note was written by the Author, in China, in 
October, 1815, in reply to tlie remarks (m the subject, which 
Were cominuriicuteil to him by a friend, and which were stated 
to have proceeded from (wo genth men, learned in the law, in 
India, aiui (pieslion here debated, was afterwards naturally 
conceived to liave been set tinaJly at rest, by the decided ap- 
probation and sanction which the conduct of the Select Com- 
mittee recti v<*d from all the superintending authorities at home. 
But, it lias iiolwithstandiiig betn, recently, in some degree 
revived, by th(‘ printing of certain papers n lalive to it, in the 
Appendix to the (mmiuittee of the House of Commons on 
Foreign Trade. The Author has therefore felt himself called 
upon to introduce here a rather more detailed vindication of 
tile measures adopted, lhau that which he has already had 
occasion to ofl'er, in his remarks on an article in the Edinburgh 
Review. — Still lie cannot pretend to have dune any thing like 
full justice to the suliject — The materials for its coniplete eluci- 
datioji, are alone to be found, where of course it is most natural 
to look for them, in the Records of (lie liast-liidia House. 
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their ships at Chnmpee^ during the discussions 
of last season, must l>e considered as chiefly 
grounded on iIk* opinions given them on the 
subject by their legal advisers, the shortest 
and most convenient inotle of bringing into 
view the merits of the question, will be to 
commence with an examination of these 
opinions, taking, in the first place, that of 
Mr. . 

It is here very satisfactory to find a great 
deal of preliminary argument and discussion 
saved, by the fair and candid manner in 
which he opens the subject. 

He observes, 4 liere are two |>oints in this 
case, one of law and the other of fact, which 
must, ! tliink, be considered as indis})utable : 
the first is, tli^t the lion. East-lmlla (a)mpany 
have the exclusive riglit to trade, both directly 
and circuilitiisiy, into and from ( liina, in 
every branch of merchandize, and that they 
have also a eotnph te monopoly of tlie trade 
in tea, in e\ery j)lace within the limits of the 
Company's trade. I can discover no limita- 
tion of this general monopoly, either in tlie 
recent, or t!ie former Acts of Parliament. — 
The words, ‘ and the whole, sole, and exclu- 
sive right of trading and trafficking in tea, 
into and from all islands and ]>orts, havens, 
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coasts, cities, towns, and places, between the 
Cape of Good IJopc and th^ Straits of Ma- 
gellan/ which are Introduced in the 2d clause 
of the 53d of the King, c. 155, and which 
might, at first view, be sup|>osed on the prin- 
ciple of the maxim of ^ expressio uni us est 
exclusio allerius/ to give tlie subject a right 
to trade between liniia and ( Inna, in all ar- 
ticles !nit tea, cannol be understood to convey 
any such limitation ol* ifie general monopoly 
of the trade into and troin (diina, which is 
granted by the woids of tlie same clause im- 
mediately preceding il*e words ejected. — 
These words do hot imply aji admission of a 
free trade, in evviy other ariicle tlian tea, into 
and from the ditrerent places tliereiu descril)ed, 
but they are intinuied to convey to the (Com- 
pany an additional nioni)po)v o( rlie trade in 
lea, in those places, where, by the operation 
of the new charter, a free tra^e in ail articles 
would otherwisej be granted. Neitlier do the 
provisions of the 54if4 (ieo. 111. c. 34, for al- 
lowing British subjects to trade and trafiic 
circuitously between all ]>iaces within the 
limits of the cliarter, convey any 1‘mitation of 
the monopoly of tlie Gliina trade ; for in that 
Act, the dominions of the emperor of China 
are always excepted from those places with 
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which the circuitous tra<le is allowed — Neither 
do 1 think that the right to this close mo- 
nopoly can be atl’ectcd, in a legal point of 
view, by any of the circumstances alluded to 
in th e ease, vinder the liead of objections al- 
leged by the parties. Some of these circum- 
stances arc certainly of great political impor- 
tance, and Mould well dc^serve the attention of 
the I.egisiature, if the ( biirt of Directors were 
to make any capricious use ol‘ their power, to 
restrain or pr()hil)it the Indian-Chiiiese trade, 
I?«t, in point of law, 1 think that long usage 
cannot, in the preseni case, confer any right 
on the Indian trader, because the usage is 
foundf'd on ]>erniission, and is only made up 
of a succession of voyages, ])erfonned under 
general or s})(ci{ie licences. — INeither do I 
think fact of the Conipany’s inability to 
to avail themselves of the monopoly, to its 
utmost extent, from the impractical>ility of 
carrying on every part of the Indian-Chiiiese 
trade, can invaiidatii tRe legal right, m hich is 
expressly conferred on them by statute, of 
])reventing all trade but llieir own, however 
it may bring in cjuestiou the policy or pro- 
priety of such preiiention, wlien aj)plicd to 
the trade between British India and China.” 

I'he second point is, that all the tr^de 
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between the British settlements and China 
1ms hitherto been carried pn, either under 
some general or specific autlioritj^ conferred 
by the Court of Directors, or by their go- 
vernments in India; and, that all who are 
thus authorised to trade into and from China, 
bind themselves to obey such rules and regu- 
lations, as the Company may issue for the 
government of the trade, and also to oixiy 
certain orders and regulations issued by the 
stipevcargoes.” 

After perusing these broad and distinct admis- 
sions of the counsel o? the comjilaining parly, 
it cannot but appear ex( raorefinary tliat ihey 
should imagine that thei-e was a rational 
ground still left them Ibr maintaining their 
pretensions — We could hardly have imagined, 
that it would have been conten<led that the 
Company could not legally suspend for six 
weeks, during a negotiation for privileges, a 
trade, which it is admitted that they have a 
ie^al right to prevent altogether; wliich is 
carried on under their unihoriti/^ and by persons 
bo7md to oh( f/ their rules and regulations. I he 
Sibove description of the terms of the subjec- 
tion of the country trade, to the authority of 
the East India-Compauy, is an acknowledg- 
ement that it stands precisely upon the same 
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footing in resjiect to that authority, that that 
private trade does, v\ hich is carried on by the 
commanders and odicers of their own service. 
IVo one, it may be jircsurned, would go so 
far as to assert, that tlie company had no 
right to suspend or intermit tlu ir own trade, 
because, by so doing, the private trade of tlie 
said captains and oflicers must, of course, be 
susjiendrd or intermitted also. 

Some kind of distinction is indeed aflect- 
ed to be drawn lu lwcen tin* Company and 
their constjtnfed authorities in Chiiia ; but 
such distinction can nevir be maintained. 
I'he powers of the company would lie per- 
fectly vaiu and nugatory, if they could not be 
delegated to their representatives upon the 
spot, where tliey could alone Ix^ exercised — 
and, in point of fact, so direct is tin* delegation 
of this trust, and so entire the confidence that 
they deem it exjiedient to repose in their 
representatives in China, that tliey have ren- 
dered them wholly independent of the au- 
tlioritj^ even of the governor-general of all 
India, 7 hey are no doubt bound by the tenor 
and gem ral sjiirit of their instructions from 
their emploj ers — ami responsible lor any im- 
proper or unjustifiable deviation therefrom; 
but that is a question, only between the super- 
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cargoes and the Hon. Court of Directors, and 
not one which, as such, in any manner regards 
the private trader. 

Tlie Select Committee, indeed, were induced 
last season, with the view of giving every satis- 
faction in their power to the individuals in- 
terested in the trade, to order to be laid before 
them, a statement of such circumstances con- 
nected with its suspension, as could at that 
time with safety and jiropriety be commu- 
nicated* — and they had hoped, that this 
communication (which was in itself perfectly 
gratuitous) would have reconciled their minds 
to the expediency and necessity of the mea- 
sures pursued, notvvit hsiaiuiiiig the temporary 
evil and inconvenience tliat might accrue 
from them; but it was iar from either being 
professed or isi tended to lay open the whole 
case at issue — scu h an entire disclosure of 
the facts coiinecttd with the tale important 
negotiations, it uitl be in the power of the 
Court of Dir<ctors to make, whenever it 
may be deemed necessary : but, on the spot, 
and while l In* discussions were actually going 

* Tills tlociiriu ht IS print(*d (but < vidently from a very de- 
Jcctive copy) in the App^'iubx the Report of the Select 
Coniniittce of the House of Commons on Foreign Trade.-?- 
p. F2S. 
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on, the publication of many of the most im- 
portant details would have been liiglily dange- 
rous, and indeed impracticable. 

It is fuitlier observed, that Tlie case 
resolves itself into three cjnestions, first, whe- 
ther the act of suspending the private trade 
was w ithin the scope of tlie supercargoes^ au- 
thority ; and, if so, w hether it was justified by 
the circumstances under w hich it took ])iace; 
and, thirdly, whether the order they issued 
was binding upon tlie country trader/^ — 
1 hese questions might seem to have been al- 
ready decided (at least, the first and last) by 
tlie writer’s own admissions; but, as lie comes 
liimself to an opposite conclusion, we shall first 
consider the merits of t he question somewhat 
more at large, according to his division of it, 
and then examine into the validity^ of his 
objections. 

First, as to the suspension of the trade being 
within the scope of that authority. It will, 
in this place, certainly not be expected that 
instructions can be ]>roduced, specifically ap- 
jdicablc to a concurrence #>f circumstances 
aliogether so extraordinary and unprecedent- 
ed ; or spectlically ordering or authorising a 
measure, which since the last instance of the 
kind in 1728, had never been found necessary. 
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it is surely sullicieiit to shew, that the spirit 
of the instruct ions, and the general character 
of the authority given 1o the sufiercargoes, 
are such as to justify, even under ordinary 
circinnstances, a vrry extensive degree of 
Control and intertereiH'e. Their instructions, 
in fact, taken together, iiiiply the existence 
of this j>o\ver, as strongly as any words can do, 
in a case not aireadv spe cial ly [)rovided for. 

All the ( oinpan^’s c!isj>atches to their 
servants in ( hlika are specially directed ‘‘To 
the Su|)ercarg<>(‘s, ike. for ail the alfairs of the 
English nation.” * 

livery country ship, on her arrival in 
Cliina, has been furnished for many years past 
with orders and instructions from the super- 
cargoes, in conformity to the express Orders 
of the C Old I of Directors^ begitinijig with the 
following words : — \\ e, the supercargoes, &:c. 
being authorised and t inpowered by the Hon. 
the Court of Directors, and by sundry Acts of 
Parliament, to control you in circumstances 
which may embarrass us with the Chinese ; 
give yon tlie following orders.” 

The Court of Directors, in the Company’s 
petition to the House of Commons for a 
renewal of the charter, describe their establislb- 
ment in China, in the follow ing terms: — 
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‘‘ Your petitioners entertain in China, fojf 
the purposes of tliat trade, a regular establish- 
ment of servants, called supercargoes, and 
others ot inferior rank, whose business it is 
to keep np a connection with the few mer- 
chants, or more properly mercantile officers, 
of the Chinese government, who are deputed 
to manage, on the fiartof the Chinese, all the 
commercial transactions between Great Bri- 
tain and China. By this means, the trade 
has been chc3rislied and preserved through, 
and notwithstanding, many perils arising from 
circumstances aj)parenfly trivial, and the fatal 
consequences of which could only have been 
averted by the most delicate conduct, and hyi 
the whole Commercial Concerns of the British 
riatiofi being conjided to one United authority T 
East-lndia Papers, p. 264. 

7 he minutes of the evidence before the 
Houses of Lords and Commons, in 1813, of 
Mr. Drummond, late chief in China, captain 
Horsburgh, a commander of a country ship, 
and Daniel Beale, esq. a private merchant, 
long resident in China, all concur in pointing 
out both the necessitv, and the actual existence, 
of a right ot controlling the country ships by 
the supercargoes, in the strictest manner. 

Lastly, the very necessity of the case, it 
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might have been supposed, would have su- 
perseded ]the need of much argument. The 
responsibility of the chief of the nation, which 
even in regard to His Majesty’s ships, it has 
been tlie constant practice of the Chinese to 
insist ii|)on, of itself requires, unlessdisclaimed, 
a correspoodent control. — In respect to His 
Majesty’s sin ps, who oul^ visit China occa- 
sion liy, and do not eiUer the river, or engage 
in coriiinerce, it is allowtcl, that tlie ( hinese 
goveriiiiK^nt would admit of no other organ 
of coininunicatioii than tlie Select Committee, 
and that they forced them forward as parties to 
the negoliation — How^ much more certainly 
would th(^y do so in respect to private 
ships — d he case of the gunner of a country 
ship, who was the innocent occasion of the 
death of a (diinese in 1784, i^s well known — 
but it is perhaps not equally so, that, pre- 
viously, in the year 1781, when a private 
English ship committed outrages in the river, 
the Chinese goveipjment actually ordered the 
Company’s supercargoes to be seized at Macao, 
as hostages for the ofience of the captain of 
the private ship, although his acts were not 
only committed without their consent, but 
in spite of their repeated and strongest re- 
monstrances. The Portuguese government 
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Tefusecl to become pa^'ties to ibc seizure of the 
supercargoes, and that indignity to the 
national ilag was thus prevented — but the 
government issued an edict, unparalleled 
even in (liiiui for its insiiiting language, and 
laying the whole blame upon tlie supercargoes, 
who being resident, and knowing the rules of 
the place, were accused of evading their duty 
of controlling and restraining the ignorant 
people of their country, who frequented the 
port. 

llie existence and the necessity being 
thus shevMi of ]>ovvers of strict control being 
lodged in the representatives of the Company 
and nation in Cliina, which representatives 
(in the absence of any ])ublic minister, or 
king’s consul) are indisputably the Select 
Committf e ol si?p(ncargO€‘s for tljc time being, 
it is impossible to give; any consistent expla- 
nation of the term strict control^ which does 
not clearly include powe r to suspend the trade 
duriijg a negotiation — I'o^lfleny the right to 
suspend the trade, is obviously to deny the 
right to negotiate — it would be to deprive 
the foreign trade in China of that power, 
whicli has been tlie only barrier hitherto, 
against the encroachments of the Chinese, 
personal and commercial — and to which alone, 
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hi fact, the trade at present owes its existence. 
The Conipany*s records in China, from the ear- 
liest periods, are rilled with accounts of their 
discussions with the Cliinese, for the preven- 
tion ofinsult and oppression, and for the preser- 
vation or acquisition of jirivile^es — and the 
oppression thus averted, and the privileges 
thus gained or preserved, il is material to add, 
are not only, not exclusively ilie Company’s 
objects, but not even exclusively British ol)- 
jects. — "Phey are, nine times out of ten, 
objects in which every foreigner, visiting the 
port of Canton, is, in proportion to the ex- 
tent and permanency of his eooct rns, ecjually 
interested — Phe individual imleed, who en- 
engages in only one single adventure to 
China, has, strictly speaking, no interest, 
beyond his returning cargo — mere prospective 
evils — though lh(‘y sinmld extend to llie mas- 
sacre of all the foreign residents, and the 
confiscation of all foreign property, the day 
after his departure, do not afiect him: — but 
no person Mill pretend to assert, that indivi- 
dual interests, ilius narrowly (a)usid(ued, can 
be attended to. — We do not stale this extreme 
case, with any invidious view, or as likely to 
occur, (altliough cases arc easily supposahle, 
and even probable, in wbich the departure of 
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a country ship, without a port-clearance, 
might leave the persons and property, re- 
maining' in the power of the Chinese, in a 
very critical predicament) bnt merely to shew, 
that private and temporary interests are ne- 
cessarily so remote from public and permanent 
ones, that individual traders cannot be, by 
any means, either unbiassed or competent 
judges of public measures. 

I'here is no point better established, than 
that it is a part of the present system of 
Chinese policy with respect to all foreigners, 
the English especially, to restrict and restrain 
them to the utmost to wliich they will submit, 
but not to drive them to despair, and thus de- 
stroy a trade which is become of considerable 
importance to the Chinese empire, and abso- 
lutely essential to the prosperity of one of its 
provinces — The union and firmness of the 
English opposes a barrier to their encroach- 
ments, which they have hitherto been unable 
to pass. — Although the imperial sanction has 
been repeatedly obtained for the various re- 
strictive measures, which the {)rovincial go- 
vernment has proposed, such as, in 1813, 
establishing a Co~/iotig, that is, in effect, re- 
ducing ten merchants to one, and thus pro- 
ducing a commercial monopoly, which every' 
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trader to China, knows, would be nearly 
equivalent to shutting up the port; and in 
1814, making bankrupts of seven out of ten^ 
M hich wduld have amounted in the end to the 
same thing. These several projects have been 
successively abandoned, and the trade per- 
mitted to proceed in its usual train. The 
difficulties which have been experienced by 
the Select Committee in resisting the designs 
of the Chinese government, have no doubt 
been very great, and they have been lamentably 
encreased by the impatience (to say the least 
of it) of persons of their own nation. They 
will however feel it their dutj^ to persevere 
with the same zeal and tirmness as ever; but 
without a cheerful obedience from those 
under their authority, and the decided and 
cordial support of tlieir employers and their 
country, they can certainly entertain little 
hope of final success. 

As to the insinuations thrown out, of 
its having been the object of the com- 
mittee to rescue an acknowledged criminal 
from the operation of tliose laws to which he 
was amenable, and to secure tlieir factory 
from intrusion’’ — lluy are tlie most complete 
inisiTpiesentations of two of the many griev- 
ances complained of, that can be imagined — - 

Q Cj 
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The Chinese alluded to, was not an acknow- 
ledged criminal, and no attempt was made to 
rescue him from the laws of his country. 
The committee’s interference was 'confined 
to the demand of a disavowal of an intention 
to reflect by his seizure and punishment, 
either on the British nation or its representa- 
tives. As to securing the British factory 
from intrusion — it may be observed that ?‘n- 
Irusion is a very light term for the entry 
without notice or cause assigned of a police 
officer with his retinue, into a residence im- 
mediately distinguished by the national flag, 
and hitherto considered by foreigners as an 
inviolable sanctuary. If the inviolability 
of the British factory were not maintained— 
what would become of the security of other 
foreign residences of less distinction and pre- 
tensions ? It is therefore no small proof of the 
extraordinary lengths to which the bias of the 
counsel and his clients has carried them, that a 
point of such essential importance to the com- 
fort and security of every foreigner who sets 
foot on shore at Canton, is represented as a 
mere private and personal consideration. 
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LETTER ON TilE PROPOSITiONS 

ENTERTAINED 

3tVdattljc to tj|)e ©Dina 'Sraitc, 

IN 18!l)». 


‘‘In the Memorial of (he Ship Owners of 
the 19th of August, 1819, considerable stress 
is, in the first place, laid on the trade between 
China and the north-west coast of America. 
This trade is, 1 believe, already open to British 
merchants generally ; furs are, no dpubt, in 
considerable demand in China, and therefore, 

* The Lelter, of which the following is an extract, was 
written by the Author in February, 1820, in reply to an ap- 
plication, which was jnade to him officially, at that lime, for 
his opinion on the question under consideration ; and he has 
been induced to insert the greater pari of it in this place, as 
it contains some remarks on the subject, which could not be 
conveniently introduced elsewhere, and makes the series of 
these papers complete. 
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if British manufactures are equally so on the 
north-west coast, I should presume that that 
trade niij^ht be successfully carried on without 
the further privilege of taking in return car- 
goes at ( hiiia, for the European market: if 
not; the question simply resolves itself into 
the general one, of the expediency of opening 
the trade between the port of Canton and 
the continent of Europe. 

“With respect to the expectation expressed 
in the next paragraph of the memorial, of a 
commercial intercourse with other parts of 
America, Cochin-China, Borneo, Celebes, &c. 
being capable of being established with great 
advantage: — I should wish to know on what 
precise grounds this expectation rests. — As to 
Cochin-C hina, Borneo, &c. the poverty and 
semi-barbarism of those countries, appears to 
me to forbid any sanguine expectations of 
doing much in those quarters. In Cochin- 
China the attempt to establish a trade has 
been made more than once, and as often 
been defeated, through the sovereign’s extreme 
jealousy of the English ; and 1 have not heard 
of the Americans having taken any advantage 
of our absence; though as they do not enjoy 
a similar repute for pow er, they are not objects 
pf a similar jealousy and suspicion. 
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‘^Tiie increase of the American trade to 
China in 1817 - 18 , to 18,000 tons navigated by 
1,500 seamen, is next adverted to; but does 
not appear to me, (unless supported by some 
further information,) to supjily any argunnmt 
at all upon the present question ; as it is not 
their home trade, but their carrying trade 
only, with whicli it is wished to be enabled 
to compele. — he p<)pulation and resources of 
the United Stales of America are very con- 
siderable, and rapidly increasing; and there 
cannot therefore be a dimbt, but that a very 
large, and proliably the chief portion of the 
above-mentioned tonnage was occupied with 
supplies tbr fiioir home market. — Besides 
\vhich, 1 imagine that, iji point of fact, the 
American trade with (diina so far from having' 
bpen constantly progressive in its increase, is 
not yet even, equal to what it was in 1805 and 
1806 , previous to its suspension during the 
war with England. 

“Instead therefore of stating what the 
American trade is generally, I think it is in- 
cumbent on the memorialists to shew what 
the amount of their carrying trade from 
China is, lo what ports, and in wliat articles, 
stating their estimated amoupt and valuers. 
V\'e shall then have gained one step towards 
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ascertaining* tlie quantum of advantage likely 
to be derived from the concession they solicit, 
provided it shall appear that it can be granted 
in a way that is innoxious to the trade already 
existing. I say one step, because it will be 
also material to ascertain, both that such 
opening for trade is likely to prove perma- 
nent, and also, that some certain ])ortioii of 
it can reasonably be relied upon, as capable 
of being transferred to the merchants and 
capital of Great Britain. Now, as to that 
part of it which may be contemplated to 
arise with the independent or insurgent colo- 
nies of Spanish America, I have no data what- 
ever on which to form an opinion ; but I 
believe it will be found that that part of 
America at least, which remains subject to 
Spain, is already amply supplied both wi|h 
the produce of China, and of British India, 
through the channel of Manilla. 

1 cannot also see any reason to think 
that those nations of Europe which were 
heretofore, and probably are still, the chief 
consumers on the continent, of China pro- 
duce, namely the Swedes, Danes, Dutch, 
French, and Portuguese, will not soon (if 
they have not already done so) re-establish 
their respective factories at Canton, and thus 
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supply themselves, as formerly, with their 
respective wants. 

As far therefore as the information goes, 
which is as yet before us, there really seems 
to be no ground whatever for supposing that 
any very considerable and permanent opening 
for British capital and trade could be foundl 
in the quarter that is contemj)lated, I mean 
in respect to return cargoes from China; and 
as to the exporls to China of the inanufactiires 
and productions of this country, I believe the 
records of the East-Iiidia Company will be 
found to afibrd the most undeniable proofs, 
that this brancli of the trade has alreafly betiji 
pushed by the Comj^any to the utmost possi- 
ble extent, often at great positive loss; and 
that they moreover permitted an agent of 
Sir Robert Feel, and 1 believe others, to fre- 
quent China, for the express pur])ose of en- 
deavouringto projiiole the same object. 

From all the foregoing considerations, 
I think it may be fairly inferred, that there 
is no adequate temptation for putting to the 
smallest risk the Irade which we now possess; 
a trade, which already supplies this country 
in a very satisfactory manner, with an article 
in such universal detnaml, as to be telt to be 
4ittle short of a necessary of life, which pays 
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into His Majesty's exchequer, in a manner 
which is comparatively little burthensome, 
between three and four inillions of taxes; 
which affords a vent for the disposal of about 
a million sterling in value, annually, of our 
manufactures and productions ; and the im- 
mediate profits of which are both very con^ 
siderable, as well as extensively diffused by 
different channels throughout the British 
community. 

“ The memorialists, however, state, that 
they are ready to submit to ‘ every requisite 
regulation for the peculiar interests of the 
Company ;* but, in another place, they seem 
almost to question the necessity of any re- 
gulations whatever; when they assert, ‘ that 
the fears formerly entertained of disputes 
arising out of a freer intercourse with the 
Chinese, to the probable annihilation of all 
trade with that singular people, are wholly 
groundless;' and further, that they conceive 
it manifest that ‘no detriment can arise to 
the Hoik East-1 iidia (^ompany, from allowing 
British ships to convey cargoes from Canton 
to foreign markets in like manner as now 
practised by the Americans.' 

“At the period of the discussions which 
took place on the occasion of the renewal of 
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the Company’s Charter in 1813, a much 
larger question than the present was then 
opened ; and it was argued upon similar 
principles, and on the ground of the example of 
the Americans, that the real interests of this 
country would be best consulted by the entire 
abolition of the Company’s exclusive privilege 
in respect to the trade with China. I submitted 
at that time to the late Lord Buckingham- 
shire, at his lordship’s request, a few remarks 
on the^ subject, which were afterwards printed 
among the papers laid before the East-1 ndia 
Proprietors upon the same occasion, and to 
which I now take the liberty of referring 
you; nothing having since occurred in thfe 
course of my subsequent experience and re- 
flections upon these points, to lead me to take 
a different view of the subject. 

‘‘I feel, on tlie contrary, very much con- 
firmed in t!ie opinion I then entertained and 
expressed, that, in the first place, the Ameri- 
cans and other foreigners wlio frequent China, 
do not by any means trade to that country 
with the same advantage that the f’nglish 
do; aiuk secondly, that although they do 
iinqiiesiionably participate in the privileges, 
commercial aud political, which, partly by 
toleration and connivance, and partly by 
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express concession, the trade generallv at 
present enjoys ; those prirdleges having been 
obtained aimost wholly through the exertions 
of the servants of the F.nglish East-lndia Com* 
pany, and in the course of most anxious and 
seemingly hazardous negotiations with the 
local government, would not otherwise, in all 
probability, have been enjoyed by the foreign 
trade at all ; — that, on the contrary, the en- 
tire commercial intercourse between foreigners 
and the natives at Canton, must, without 
such intervention, have been inevitably left 
at the mercy of the interested combinations 
of a few privileged merchants, and of the 
unchecked violence and rapacity of a corrupt 
provincial government, 1,500 miles distant 
from the seat of the empire. It would not* 
indeed, have been in any case the interest or 
the design of those merchants and mandarins 
to crush or drive away the trade entirely , but 
they would have taken especial care, by the 
enforcement of harder bargains on the one 
hand, and the extortion of larger exactions 
on the other, that the profits of the uiit 
fortunate foreigner should be reduced to a 
minimum; and it is an apprehension, not un- 
sanctioned hy experience, that the Chinese, in 
their zeal to effect that object, might over- 
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reach themselves, and drive away the trade 
altogether. The above, I believe, will be 
found to be the precise history of our volun- 
tary abandonment of the trade to CItusan and 
Atnof/, two Chinese ports, admittance into 
which we subsequently sought in vain to re- 
gain. Our trade to those ports, had not, it 
seems, acquired that degree of weight and 
influence, w'liicli, under an efficient n»anage-» 
inent, might have enabled it to stem tho 
torrent of rapacity and extortion whiciv finally 
overwhelmed it. 

‘‘1 cannot better illustrate the opposite 
side of the picture, than by quoting (from 
memory) a secret report from the viceroy of 
Canton to the emperor of China, in 1814 or 
1815, in which he feelingly deplores the arts 
and machinations by which the servants of 
the English East-lndia Company hadgcon- 
trived to raise the prices of the worthless 
productions of their country extravagantly 
high; while they had, at the same time, de-. 
pressed those of the invaluable commodities 
of China so low, that the native merchants 
were defrauded of their just profits, and re**, 
dticed entirely under the grasp and imfineiice 
of those encroaching foreigners. 

^^ The viceroy proceeded to propose to the 
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emperor, a remedy to the evil ; and one which 
would certainly have proved a very effectual 
one, had it been adopted: ^but those foreigners, 
under the sanction of the approving authority 
of their employers, nevertheless persevered in 
resisting the imposition of the intended restric- 
tions; the viceroy was in the end compelled 
wholly to abandon bis remedy, and the trade 
continues to this day unshackled, and on* its 
former footing. 

“ 7’here, cannot surely be a stronger proof 
of the efficacy of the system under which 
our trade to China is at present conducted, 
than the existence of such hostile complaints 
and allegations against it ; and the subsequent 
failure of the attempts made by the Chinese 
for its subversion. 

“ I have here contended that the Americans 
do n^t participate in all the advantages which 
we enjoy in China ; and that many of those 
advantages in which they do participate, they 
owe to us, and to our exertions : but if all 
this were . left out of the question ; if it could 
be successfully controverted ; still the case of 
the Americans would not warrant us in the 
conclusion, that their trade and ours could be 
safely conducted on similar principles. 

It is true that the jealousy and suspicion 
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with which the Chinese regard foreigners, 
extends more or less to all, without exception ; 
but it is equally certain that the difference 
between their feelings in respect to the 
English, and in respect to any other people 
(the Kussians perhaps excepted, \\ho are 
excluded from the port of CJanton.) is 
extreme in point of degree. Indeed it is 
impossible that it should be otherwise, qy 
that that sagacious people should look wilti 
the same eyes upon the mere trader, and upon 
the people of a nation whose armies have 
subdued, to their knowledge, the greatest 
part of the empire of Mindostan; who have 
lately humbled and defeated one of their 
own tributaries, the Ne[)anlese; who have 
twice landed in very formidable, if not hostile 
array on their own shores, (expeditions to 
Macoa in 1802 and 1808;) and whose ships 
of war, though frequenting China solely for 
the purpose of protecting the trade, have 
inspired the greatest terror, and in one of the 
imperial edicts, are noticed in a manner 
which evidently supposes them to be con- 
nected with some direct design of effecting a 
hostile landing in the country. 

‘•To meet and allay jealousies which have 
such natural causes of excitement, the utmost 
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degree of order, good faith, and general pro- 
priety in the conduct of all parties concerned, 
and of firmness tempered^,with moderation, of 
unity of counsel, and effective power of con- 
trol in the principals, proportionate to their 
authority, and the responsibility imposed 
upon them by the Chinese, seem to be abso- 
lutely indispensable. 

“ 'I’hese facts and arguments have always 
appeared to me decisive against the entire 
abrogation of the present system of the China 
trade ; but they are, 1 conceive, equally so, 
against putting it to hazard, by any qualijtcd 
measure, which, while it professed to leave 
the trade w ith the Company, should be found 
to deprive their servants, in any material 
degree, of their present means of carrying it 
on witli safety and advantage. 

“ The admission to the port of Canton of 
any considerable number of British ships, 
navigated by British seamen, but belonging 
to no established marine, and wholly unbabi- 
tuated to subjection to the authority of the 
East-1 ndia Company or its agents, 1 cannot 
help considering as a measure pregnant with 
danger. I cannot but fear, that it would be 
seized upon as a pretext, on the part of the 
Chinese, for laying fresh restrictions, both 
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Dn the trade, and on the individuals who 
carry it on. These restrictions and restraints 
would almost necessarily involve the East- 
India Company\s servants in fresh contentions 
with the local government; and all such con- 
tentions, however sometimes unavoidable, it 
must be confessed are always attended with 
a degree of hazard, as well as of actual pre^ 
sent inconvenience, which it would be in an * 
extreme degree unwise to incur without 
necessity, 

“ Tlie hazards of a more purely commercial 
nature to w hich the interests of the East-India 
Company might be exposed by the measure 
in question, would, I should think, chiefly 
depend upon the two following j)oints; first, 
whether the permanent residence of British 
subjects at Canton is likewise concede<l, 
(and which 1 suspect must be conceded, in 
order to place them fairly on a footing wiih 
the Americans;) and, secondly, wliether lliis 
solicited privilege, of being jjennitted to em- 
bark in the carrying trade with {liexonliiient 
of Europe, slrall he found liable, in any ma- 
terial degree, to the a!)use of becominga cloak 
for a smuggling trade into Creat Britain. — 
On this latter point, 1 lm\e no data upoji 
which to form an opinion; but it must be 
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obvious to every one, that if it cloeS open 
a door to such an abuse, the consequences 
must be most** destructive — If not; and if 
those British subjects who may obtain, on 
this plea, an admission to a permanent 
residence at the port of Canton, are found 
to confine themselves to those limited and 
purely commercial objects, which are now 
pursued by those Americans, whose places 
they hope to occupy, 1 do not see that the 
risk to the East-Iiidia Company, in this branch 
of the question, can be material : but it 
is obviously very conceivable, that the unre- 
strained energy and enterprize of British sub- 
jects, might, with such opportunities involve, 
them, 1 will not suppose in any culpable pro- 
jects or intrigues, but in schemes, which how- 
ever innocent or hUnlable in themselves, would, 
under the peculiarly precarious tenure of our 
intercourse with China, be likely to be attend- 
ed witli very embarrassing consequences to 
the general interests. 

An opinion has indeed recently prevailed 
among some persons, that arguments against 
this supposed precariou'-iiess of the tenure of 
our trade with China, may be draw n, not only 
from the favourable recepiion which is given 
to the Americans, but also from the success 
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or impunity with which strong measures 
have sometimes been adopted by ourselves ; 
and of this, the affair of th^ Alceste frigate 
with the Chinese forts at the Bocca Tigris, 
has been alleged as a prominent instance. 
This is not a place to enter into the merits of 
that measure ; but I do not believe its 
warmest advocate would question its being 
one of considerable hazard, though determined 
to have been necessary, in support of the 
honor of the British flag, and of the British 
embassy : and I have heard, that the gallant 
commander on that occasion placed his hand 
to the first gun, to shew, that while he was 
perfectl^^ sensible of the serious extent of the 
responsibility m hich might attach to the act, 
he was determined that the whole weight of 
it should rest upon himself. 

I may farther remark on this subject; 
that I do not believe that any Chinese was 
actually killed upon that occasion, or even 
wounded*: that the viceroy of Canton could 
not resent the proceeding, or represent it to 
his sovereign, as an act of hostility, without 

* See a confirmation of this opinion, since the above was 
written, in the evidence of Captain Ross, before the Select 
Committee of the House of Commotts on Foreign Trade. 
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at llie same lime, subjecting himself to 
heavy responsibility, by ackinovvledgirig tliat 
a passage into tjiie river of C anton had been 
eflected by force: and lastly, that I know, 
from my own personal observation, tliat the 
Chinese government at that period, was most 
anxious to remove any obstruction to the 
departure of the embassy upon good terms ; 
and toallat , if possible, the untavorable feel- 
ing which its precipitate dismissal from Pekin 
was naturally supposed to have created ; in 
view to wliicli, a more tliau ordinary degree 
of connivauee at any untoward circumstance, 
was nothing more than what was naturally 
to be expected. Against this one instance 
of seeming forbearance, it would be very 
easy to find ten of excessive irritability on 
the part of the Chinese authorities, and of 
angry suspension of tlie trade upon seemingly 
the most inadeejuate grounds; and this, in 
cases, in which the interests of their own 
people, as well as those of foreigners, were 
unavoidably sacrificed. 

‘‘Should it nevertheless be deemed expe-^ 
dient to concede the point in question, I 
then take the lib<Mty of suggesting, that 
it appears to be of the first importance 
that the vessels, thus allowed to import and 
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take returnliif^ cargoes from Canton, shoiilcl 
be placed mostMiiircservedly under the orders 
and authority of tlie Select Committee, and 
that some such guarantee be taken of their 
submission to the same, as has been recently 
adopted in res])ect to the country ships from 
India; and further, that by the production of 
their invoices or other means, the Company’s 
servants should have the same cognizance of 
the amount and nature of ilnir cargoes, as 
they have at present of the private trade on 
board the regularly chartered ships of the 
East*lndia Company.*” 

Portland-Place, Fob. 1, 1820. 

* The follovvhi^j; are the parafiTaplis of the memorial of the 
ship-owners, which have !)cen particularly referred to : — 

That a most valuable trade luif^ht be carried on from 
this country with llie iiortli-west coast ol’ America in British 
manufactures, to be exchanged for furs tor tiie China market, 
provided that British vessels were permitted to take in return 
cargoes at China, forotlier markets than those of tliis country; 
which trade is at present almost wholly in the bands ot the 
Americans. 

“ That your petitioners are also led to believe, jthat if the like 
facilities were afforded with regard to tlie return cargoes from 
China, a valuable coiiiniercial iutercoursd might be established 
with other parts of America, aud also with Cochin-China, and 
with Borneo Celebes, and other parts of the Indian Archie- 
pelago, to the great advantage of Briii>jli shipping. 
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“ That in corroboration of what is thus set fdrth, your pe^ 
titiouers beg leave to represent to your Lordships, that since 
the peace, the t rade with China alone, carried on by American 
vessels, has so rapidly encreased as to have employed in the 
season of 1817-18, no less than eighteen thoiisard tons of 
shipping, navigated by 1,500 seamen. 

That under these circumstances your petitioners encourage 
the hope that if Ilis Majesty’s Government should see lit to 
call the attention of the Honorable Directors to the subject, 
they would feel that the present state of things is very difiert nt 
from that which existed before the peace had set free the ship- 
ping of the whole world, and that a foreign trade of i^reat 
magnitude (and which is daily encreasing) has grown tip, in 
which, if liritish ships were allowed to participate, the most 
important benetits would arise to the owners, as wei! as to the 
nation at large; whilst on the other liand, if iliey ar^ to r< main 
excluded, the whole of tliis branch of trade v ill centre in 
foreigners, with consequences to the shi[)piiig anu general in- 
terests ot this country of the very oppositi* kiin , and that the 
Honorable Directors will not see cause to object to admit the 
British private trader to participate therein (under every re- 
quisite regulation for the protection of the peculiar interests of 
the Company) to the limited extent herein suggested.’^ 



NOTE 

ON THE PROPOSITIONS 

THAT HAVE BEEN MADE FOR THE ADMISSION OF PRIVATE 
BRITISH MERCH4NTS TO A PARTICIPATION IN THE 

©arrjitng ■STrafte Ibettueen I^ovt of Ctaittoii 

AND TUB 

CONTINENTS OF EUROPE AND AMERICA. 

In whatever manner we consider the impor- 
tant practical question which is here proposed; 
namely, whether a new, and possibly, an ex- 
tensive branch of commerce can be opened to 
the skill, enterprise, and capital of the private 
British merchant, without at the same time 
compromising certain other vested commer- 
cial interests of confessedly still greater mag- 
nitude, and v^hicii the nation is, for a time 
at least, pledged to preserve, it is impossible 
not to feel extremely desirous to be able to 
answer the question in the affirmative. 
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It has been asserted upon respectable autho- 
rity? tluit “it is quite obvious that the present 
exclusion ot‘ the j)riva(e merchant is of no 
advantage to the C'ompany, or any other class 
of II is Majesty’s subjects ; and that it may 
therefore be fairly and justly stated to 
be pure and unmixed loss to the nation at 
larger’^ and further, “that the British mer- 
chant feels hidi^nant that the foreigner should 
be allowed to carry on a trade in our ports 
from which he is excluded*/’ 

Every one wlio is anxious for the general 
welfare and prosperity of Iiis country, and 
wlio peruses the opinions on this t>ubject 
which have been thus strongly advanced, will 
naturally feel very much j)repossessed against 
a principle of exclusion, apparently so odious 
and so impolitic: and although, if he also 
reads the arguments which have been ad- 
duced on the opposite side, he will find it 
difficult not to admit that there are some 
hazards to be guarded against, he will still 
probably feel strongly disposed to rely upon 
the efficacy of those legislative and local 
arrangements which have been suggested for* 

* Evidence before the Commons, p. 337. ditto before the 
Lords, [). 201. 
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that end ftnd to concur in the opinion, to 
which the Committees of the two Houses of 
Parliament on foreign trade incline, that, 
by such means, “ the Ibitish mercliant, with- 
out interfering with the monopoly of the 
British market enjoyed by the East-India Com- 
pany, may be safely admitted to participate 
ill a trade, which has proved safe, lucrative, 
and capable of great improvement in the 
liands of the foreign trader^.” 

Even the warmest and most interested 
advocate of the l!ast-lndia Company's exclu- 
sive rights, must be de sirous that all iinneces^ 
sarif restrictions at least, on private trade, 
should be removed. It requires no parti- 
cularly enlarged views of policy to discover, 
how much it is the inlerest of the Company 
to conciliate public opinion ; not only by 
disencumbering their monopoly as soon as 
possible, of every privilege which is wholly 
usele.^s, and which therefore serves only to 
excite odium against it, without promoting 
or securing it; but even by abandoning oc- 
casionally, ])ri\ileges and securities which 
possess a real value, but which not being- 
fed* vital importance, are well exchanged for 


^ Reporl, |). 7. 
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that still more essential security to their in-* 
terests, which is founded on the approbation 
and good will of the coaimunity at large. 

The Lords’ Committee on Foreign Trade are 
so far, indeed, from imputing to the T^ast-lndia 
Company an^jl its advocates, any indisposition 
to enter into a fair and impartial discussion of 
this question, that they expressly observe, that 

they feel themselves justified in relying 
upon the liberality of the Court of Directors ; 
upon the concern they have frequently evinced 
in the national prosperity and the preference 
they may be expected to give to British over 
foreign commerce, for a disposition to meet, 
as far as man be consistent w th their own 
sentiai interests, the wishes of their fellow 
subjects, if sanctioned by the wisdom and 
authority of Parliament/’ p. 7. 

In fact, it is only with the above express 
proviso, that the Commiuees of the two 
Houses of Parliament have seen it expedient 
to enter at all, at present, into the examina- 
tion of the question. They r>oth distinctly 
disclaim the idea of recommending “ any in- 
terference by authority of Parliament, with 
the monopoly secured by law to the East- 
India Company /’ and the Committee of the 
House of Commons in particular, declares that 
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it is not prepared to recommend as de-. 
sinible, independently of the rondderation of 
public fwth^ any interference with that branch 
of tlie China trade, which isa. tuany and pro- 
fitably conducted by the ( ompaiiy.” j).208. 

It is clear therefore that, independently 
of the consideration of public faith/’ tliat is 
to say, even if the Cliarter of the East- 
India Company had expired, or had not been 
renewed, and that in consequence, the whole 
question of the expediency of its renewal 
Were to be agitated de novo ; still it would 
not be prepared to recommend as desirable, 
(desirable, of course, on general and public 
grounds) any interference vvidj iliat branch of 
the China lrad(‘, which is aclualiy and pro- 
fitably conducted by tlu» Company . 

Finally, notwithstandijig the favorable im- 
pression, wliich tlie statemeiHs in ev idence “ of 
the hopes of the merchants and ouiers, of 
benefits to commerce from the proposed ex- 
tension of its freedom^,” have evidently made 
on the Comniitlees of the two * oases of Par- 
liament, they stiii do not hesitate to [ironounce 
their decided opinion, l!sai iii the event of a 
case of serious injury to tlie trade of the East- 


^ Lords’ Rf port, j>, o, 
T t 
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ladia Company being clearjy made put, 
“ Briltsli subjects must still be prohibited 
from resorting to Clinton, and from concern- 
ing' themselves directly in any branch of the 
the trade in tea*.” 

This decisibn seems to render it unneces- 
sary to examine, so very minutely as might 
otherwise have been necessary, the grounds 
upon which the hopes of the merchants and 
others, in this respect, are founded. It may 
be sufficient to observe, that, passing ovei? 
opinions which are merely theoretical and 
sjieculative, it appears in evidence, that since 
the restoration of peace in 1815, the carrying 
trade of the Americans, direct from the port of 
Canton to the continent of liurope, has 
amounted in tea, its cliief article, to near 
three millions of pounds weight, on the aver- 
age per annum, in addition to considerable 
({[uantities of this article, of which no positive 
return is given, stated to havp been re-shipped 
for Europe, from the Cnited States']’; but that 
more recentlj’, the markets of Holland having 
been overstocked, this trade has greatly de- 
clined, and that the American trade generally 

Commons’ Report, p, 208, 
t lords’ Report, p. 10, 48, 144, 1 17, 174, 183, 
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in China has decreased nearly one half, and 
has i^illen into very few hands*. 

It is farther to be observed, that this carry- 
ing trade had no existence previous to the 
revolutionary wars, which disabled the con- 
tinental nations engaged in them, from supply- 
ing themselves witli China produce, as they 
had previously done, by means of ships sailing 
under their respective flags: and that conse- 
quently, in the event of those nations availing 
themselves of the present peace, to renew their 
former accustomed relations with Cliina^ 
(which it is in evidence, they have already be- 
gun to do, ill a certain degrec'l',) their carrying 
trade must altogether cease, and the capit&l 
which maybe embarked in it, whether British 
or American, be etFectually excluded ; w ith this 
additional circumstance of disadvantage in 
the case of the British speculator, that he 
would not, like the American, be allowed to 
take his chahcd of compensation in the mar- 
kets of his ovvh country. 

The actual state of the China trade, both 
British and foreign, previous to the wars 
arising out of the French Revolution, though 

* Lords’ Report, p. 139, 215. Commons’ Report, p. 343, 347. 
t Lords’ Report, p» 39. 
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it is not recorded upon the evidence lately 
collected, has ioiig been in an anlfientic shape 
before the public, and a copy o< a document 
of this description, coinpreiiendinj* a period 
of twenty years, is annexed to iliis note; as it 
cannot but be oi some use, (notwithstanding 
the great chaiiges that have taken place in the 
circumstances of Europe in the course of so 
long an interval,) by assisting our conjectures 
respecting the channels to which the China 
trade with the Finopeaii contimmt has a natu- 
ral tendency to revert, in proportion as the 
direct and indirect causes of obstruction 
which have been interposed, cease to operate^. 
This document is also of some importance, as 
affording evidence of the extraordinarj" and 
rapid encrease of the legitimate trade of the 
East-lndia Company, immediately after the 
passing, in the year 1784, of llic Commutation 
Act, and the simultaneous adoption of other 
measures for the more eiiectual prevention of 
smuggling, 1 his encrease of the Com[)any*s 
trade, at that time, has always been attributed, 
nearly, if not wholly, to ihe suppression of the 
illicit traffic, which, under less temptations 

* See the statement on the China Trade at the end of the 
volume. 
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than exist at present, had been previously 
carried on to an amazing extent. 

With respect to the encreased vent for 
British maMiractures and productions, al- 
sau on ilu* sahject 
a|>j*c ! i < ai. rlainod bv s*>iPe of ihewit- 
nesst rx:nnnso(i, thcro i.s, on llui othoi* Inuul, a 
most powerful hod v of e\ idonce io Nisevv, ih’st, 
the great and peculiar obstacles to their circu- 
lation arising iVom tlie Cliinese themselves, 
owing to the restriction of the trade to one 
port, and to only a few individuals at that 
port; secondly, the very great exertions that 
have been made, and are still making, by the 
East-India Company, to overcome these disad- 
vaiitagi^s, atte nded sometimes by great pecu- 
niary sacritiees; thirdly, and lastly, the very 
consideral)!e ofx ning for the ex|)ort to China 
ofBritish produce and inanufact ines byprivate 
speculators, hich the trade, as it is, already 
affords, through the medium of the tonnage 
allowed to tlie (Company’s iharine officers 
direct from Europe, and indirectly from India, 
through the medium of the country trade, 
which (iviih one oa eption only, and that 
likely to !k' abandoned) appears to enjoy from 
the Company an unlimited license. It can 
hardly therefore be sujiposedthat any material 
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deviation from the present system, on so very 
questionable a ground, as the possible exten- 
sion thereby, oY the disposal in China of our 
manufactures and productions, will be seriously 
insisted on. 

It only remains, therefore, at present to con- 
sider, whether any, and if any, what weight 
may be justly due to those apprehensions, 
which are stated in the report of the Lords* 
Committee ‘‘to be felt by persons of great 
experience in the direction of the affairs, and 
in the service of the East-lndia Company, of 
the risk with which the proposed extension 
may be attended to their political and Com- 
mercial interests/’ p. 5. 

The validity of the objections which have 
been thus alleged by persons of great expe- 
rience in the direction and management of 
the intlferests, w hich it is apprehended would be 
endangered, is, in fact, the main point at issue. 
It is impossible not to acquiesce in the justness 
of the follow irfg remark on this subject, which 
is made by the Committee of the House of 
Commons. — 

Whenever a question arises, to grant or 
to withllbld a permission tp carry on unre- 
stricted trade, with whatever part of the 
w orld, in whatever ships, and w hatever corn- 
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modities, the burthen of the proof rests upon 
those who propose to withhold the permission, 
or to impose the restriction. Restriction being 
in itself an evil, requires, as well for its con- 
tinuance, as its original imposition, a special 
political expediency to support it.” jj. 197. 

The first alleged objection against the 
indiscriminate admission of private ships, 
direct from Europe, is the danger of embar- 
rassment and interruption to the trade, from 
the disputes with the Chinese, likely to arise 
from the introduction into China, of an addi- 
tional number of British seamen, under an in- 
ferior system of subordination and discipline. 

Whether tlie more turbulent conduct of 
British seamen in ('hina is to be attributed 
to their higher s|)irit, and their keener resent- 
ment of provocations and insults, or whether 
it arises from their greater proneness fo in- 
toxication, or, w hich is most probable, from 
both those causes united, it is not of much 
importance to enquire. _ All Ihe evidence 
concurs in the fact, that disorders and dis- 
turbances among the British seamen in China 
jire much more frequent than among the 
American; and that, althodgh the ^^lil has 
been considerably mitigated by the abolition 
of the custom of sending up to Canton large 
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bodies of sailors on ]ibert3% yet that very 
serious instances of embarrassment to the 

'M' 

Comjvany still occasionally arise from this 
cause*. 

On this subject, the Committee of the House 
of Commons specially refer to the evidence ' 
of Mr. Drummond, a member of Uie House, 
and a witness, certainly, of the highest autho- 
rity and respectability. It is therefore of 
peculiar importance to mark what this gentle- 
man /uifi stated; first, what his original 0|)inion 
was upon this particular to]>ic, founded upon 
his own personal observations, and pronounc- 
ed w hen recently returned from a residence of 
twenty years in China ; then the qualification 
he was afterwards induced to make in it, on 
the authority of the information of other per- 
sons ; and lastly, his present opinion on the 
general qii( 3 stion of admitting private traders 
into the China trade. 

Mr. Drummond being requested to state to 
the Committee, what objections he felt to the 
admission of private shi|)s of tliis country to 
a particij)ation in the trade with China, makes 
the following reply: — 

“ Al*lhe peridil of my giving my evidence 

* 

* Lords' Ktpoti, p. 152, 312. Commons' Report, p. 315. 
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before the Committee, in the year 1813 , I was 
decidedly of opinion, that it would be ex- 
tremely injurious to the country, and to the 
interests of the East-liidia Company, to ad- 
mit ships, of any description to participate in 
the trade to Canton, viewing the dangers of 
a misunderstanding with the Chinese, as a 
probable means of losing the trade altogether, 
and affording facility to smuggling, in small 
ships, whicli did not exist in those of th# 
East-lndia Company. Since that period, I 
understand, that the seamen are no longer 
admitted to go on liberty to Canton; and I 
think the (irst danger, or apprehension of 
danger, wliich I then enieitained, no longer 
exists, and therefore one part of my objection 
is tjwtainly removed; and I do not see that 
there would be so i*reat an objection to allow- 
ing them to participate, to a eeriain*extent, 
in that irad(», though I .still entertain the 
same ap|nehensioits wiih respect to the smug- 
gling from smaller ships, eilher in St, Cjeorge^s 
channel, or the Erilish channel.” 

And upon being hnally asked whether there 
were any other* observations v\ hich he wished 
to make, as to ihe proposition of lidmitting 
private traders into the ( hina trade, Mr. 
Drummond sums up his opinion on the 
.subject, in the following manner: — 


V u 
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‘‘No ; but, generally speaking, 1 lliink it i?i 
a matter of considerable danger to interfere 
witli a trade yielding, as at present carried on, 
so great a revenue as <^4,000,000 sterling, 
collected with so inucli ease and so little ex- 
pence, and so regularly paid, and at a period 
^vhen so much distress is prevalent in this 
country*/^ 

It is quite clear, tlierelbre, that Mr, Drum- 
nioiurs opinion not only was, but still is, 
upon the whole, decidedly adverse to the pro- 
posed interference with the China trade: and, 
that although he qualities his first opinion, 
upon one part of this question; that qualifica- 
tion is wholly founded upon the supposed 
etiicacy of the abolition of the custom of send- 
ing up sailors to Canton, on liberty ; a mea- 
sure w liicli w as not adopted until after he had 
left China, and which, however unquestionably 
beneficial, it is on evidence, has not been so 
wholly efficacious, as to prevent our trade 
from being more than once interrupted by 
disputes of a similar nature since its adoption. 

Assuming, iherefore, that the risk of inter- 
ruption from disputes between our sailors 
and the Cliiuese, is an evil to w Inch our trade 
is still to a certain degree exposed, it is unde- 


* Comnioijs’ Ufport, p, LUiS. 
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niable, that the admission of any coilsiderable 
additional number of ships, sailing under 
British colors and manned with British sea- 
men, is of itself, and under the most favorable 
circumstances, a material extension of the evil. 
It is notorious, and abundantly confirmed by 
the evidence, that the Chinese government 
holds the Company^s servants responsible, not 
only for the conduct of tlie crews of all pri- 
vate merchant ships, but even for that of the 
officers and crews of the king’s ships, when 
upon that station, '^fhe affairs of the Com- 
pany are tluis unavoidably involved in every 
dispute of this kind that occurs. It is indeed 
proposed to establish regulations, by which 
th^ subordination and control of the private 
ships shall be rendered equal to tliat of the 
ships in the service of the East-lndia Com- 
pany : but considering bow effectually all 
individuals belonging to the long-established 
regular marine of the Company, are bound to 
their employers, by custom as well as interest, 
it may well be questioned how any regulations 
fo| the control of private ships, casually, and 
perhaps for that time only, visiting the port 
of Canton, can be expected to have equal 
efficiency-— but even if such regulations were 
to prove equally efficient, still the danger of 
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interruption to the trade. from^this source, even 
under ihe existing superior system of disci- 
pline, has been shewn to be considerable*. 

It is probable that the very difficult and 
embarrassing situation in which the Com- 
pany’s servants in China are placed on all 
occasions of disputes or accidents, upon which 
a British subject is charged with being acces- 
sary to the death of a native, is by no means 
accurately understood. The nature of the 
dilemma in which they are liable to be placed, 
in such cases, will in some degree appear from 
the following further extract from the valu- 
able evidence of Mr. Drummond. 

“Do you conceive the stoppage of trade has 
at any time arisen from our refusing the G|ii- 
nese the exercise of their laws upon our sub- 
jects, who have been guilty of crimes? — Partly, 
1 should conceive, it has ; but 1 believe many 
of the misunderstandings have arisen from 
crimes committed by persons unknown, and, 
as such, the council at Canton could not take, 
upon themselves to give up an innocent 
person. 


Respecting the superiority of the system of ^sciplinc 
established in the Company’s ships^-see Commons’ Report, 
P- 
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“Do you suppose that the Chinese would 
punish an innocent person ? — I have no hesita- 
tion in saying, that in the event of a murder 
or death, they would certainly put to death 
any person given up to them, whether guilty 
or innocent. 

“ Suppo.sing no person was given up, they 
were allowed to pitch upon the supposed 
guilty person, nould they in that ca.se give 
him a regular trial? — I should say, according 
to the form of their government, they would 
give what they may call a regular trial, but 
which 1 should consider, from my knowledge 
of them, a very irregular and unjust ot^e. 

“ Do you suppo.se that an accident arising 
frpm a private ship being permitted to go to 
China; which gave offence to the Chinese 
government, they would visit such an offence 
against the Company ? — I think they would 
consider the < ompany responsible for the 
acts of all persons and ships sailing under the 
British flag.” p. 368. 

The circumstances of the dispute which 
occured in China, in 1807, a few months after 
Mr. Druininoiid left that country ,%re strongly 
corroborative of his evidence — A Chinese was 
supposed to have been killed by an English 
sailor; but as the individual who committed 
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tlie criiiTfe was luikiiown, be could not be de- 
livered up, The CbiiVese government tbeii 
pitched upon an individual to answer for the 
offence, almost at random ; and, yet there can 
be little doulit that, if this individual so se- 
lected had Ixen surrendered into their hands, 
he would have been, as Mr, Drummond states, 
tried and cond( inned, according to their forms 
of law, and then executed. The Com[)any^s 
servants j)uisned an opposite course, whicli, 
although it was attended with considerable 
temporary eml>arrassment, inconvenience, and 
loss, was ultimately successful, and sa^ed the 
man’s life*. 

fe' 

After all, the writer of this is rather inclined 
to think, that too great a stress may have been 
laid on the objection arising from the insu- 
bordination of the seamen, by both the parties 
to the present question. It is undoubtedly, 
considered singly, a very serious olqection ; 
but it is by no means the chief objection, and 
it rather tends to give the advocates for an 
open trade a vantage ground in point of 
argument to which they are not entitled, 
when it is%o rej>reseiited, and, as it were, 


^ A more narrative of this transnetion has alreatly 

been at p, 2()1. ' 
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placed in the front of the battle. — There are, 
the writer believes, other classes of persons, 
who would be admitted into China besides the 
seamen, whose insubordinal ion in respect to 
the EastJndia Company’s authorllies, would 
be much more danj^erous, as well as much 
less within the reach of control. It is far from 
being intended here to insinuate any thing 
against the national characte r, or the personal 
respectability of the private Brilish merchants 
If it had been determined to abolisii the pri- 
vileges of the East-India Company altogether, 
and to try the experiment of an open trade, 
there can be little doubt that, as long as any 
trade with England was tolerated at all at 
Canton, tlie superiority in point of intelli- 
gence and of probity, generally speaking, of 
the private British merchants, over the private 
merchants of other countries, would be duly 
estimated by tlie Chinese, and always secure 
them tlie [ire-emineiice. 

But it has been determined to be a wiser 
and a safer plan, to leave the exclusive privi- 
leges of tlie East-ludia Compaii} , in respect 
to the China trade, untouched; aiiel the con- 
cession, which that body is now inviteel vo- 
luntarily to make, is asked, with an express 
reserve that it shall not be found to militate 
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against its actual interests — Now, the private* 
merchant^ however respectable otherwise, is, 
with respect<tD the Company, unquestionably 
insubordinate ; he bears its control with 
undisguised impatience ; it is, in his view of 
the subject, equally unjust and impolitic. 

In India, indeed, where the Company is 
invested with the character of sovereignty, 
and its servants decorated with the titles of 
governors, judges, and generals, its authority 
is submitted to with less question ; but when 
it comes to be vested in persons w*ho have no 
higher designation than the humble one of* 
supercargoes, and who are personally en- 
gaged, though not on their own account, in 
the details of commerce, it becomes quite 
intolerable- 

Even in the present state of things ; when- 
ever disputes arise with the Chinese, and the 
proceedings of the supercargoes do not con- 
form to the notions of expediency, which the 
private trader may happen to form on the 
subject, it is with the utmost difficulty that 
they can maintain their authority — I'/Veri while 
the sole and cfkclusive right of trading is still 
in the company, and no private trader can so 
much as set foot at Canton, as a matter of 
right, the servants of the Company are liable 
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to be embarrassed with protests and repre- 
sentations of the ntlist insubordinate^haracter. 
The Chinese government is thus encouraged to 
set at naught their opposition to its most ar- 
bitrary decrees; and, if they, by their tirmness, 
nevertheless prevail in the end, they have still 
the mortitication of having to defend them- 
selves against the yet more inveterate adver- 
saries who rise up against them among their 
own countrymen; among the very persons, 
whose trade, together witli tliat of their em- 
ployers, they are labouring to preserve, and 
who endeavour notwithstauding to overwhelm 
them with formal proiests against their pro- 
ceedings, worded in all the technicalities of 
our legal language, and containing allegations 
of a responsibility, vvhich, if it could be 
imposed, would, in all probability^ consign 
tiiein for their lives to the contioement of a 
prison- — -lliis is no iinagiuary case, but a 
simple and unexaggerated statement of what 
was attempted in the year 1814. 

It is true that the persons vvlio so acted had, 
in all probability, no other object in view, 
but to recover, in a fair and honorable man- 
ner, that compensation for theii^ losses, which 
they conceived to be justly tlieir due, I'heir 
motives may have been p^jrfectly irrcjjproach- 

X X 
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able; but the tendeiicv of tlieir measures was 
not the less subversive of the authority of the 
Company in (Jhina. 

Some idea may be formetl, both of the 
actual mildness of the control over the pri- 
vate trade, which is at present exercised by 
the servants of the C.otnpany, and ot the im- 
patience, nevertheless, vvitii which the private 
trader submits to it, even from a perusal of the 
iej)rese|itations on the subjeet of some of the 
the parties themselves, which are recorded in 
Appendix to the evidence lately taken before 
the Committee of the House of Commons. 

They observe, “ V\ e do admit, that until the 
past year, they (the private merchants) ex- 
perienced no hindrance frmn tlie authorities of 
the honorable Company, in regard to commer- 
cial intercourse with China; the free exercise 
of discretion, both as respects the extent and 
periods of adventure, was granted to indivi- 
duals ; the measure of their trade was pr^cieely 
that of their means, and their own views "of 
advantage ” p. 422 . 

A more honorable testimony in favor of the 
Company and their represealalives in China, 
apd a more complete refutation of the charge 
of exercising their monopoly, in. an arrow and 
jealous spirit, which has sometimes been made, 
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could not possibly have been desired: — and 
this too, xrith respect to a trade \i hich, beinj;’ 
merely permissive, was altogether at their 
mercy. 

Thus it at least appears, that the merchants 
of India in making that earnest appeal to the 
authorities in England against the conduct 
and measures of the snp(*rcargoes, from whicli 
the preceding paragraph is extracted, were 
not goaded on to the adoption of so unprece- 
dented a step, by the emlu ranee of a long series 
of tvrongs, or by any liarrassing and vexatious 
interferences of a commercial mitnve — It was 
confessedly the very lirst occasion that had 
occurred for making r///// complaint ; and the 
amount of the complaint was, (setting aside 
what was stated to be merely prospective, and 
founded on the apprehension excited by their 
advices from China, that cerlain measures 
would be taken by the supercargoes, which 
were never even in f ended to be taken) tlvat th.eir 
ships had been subjected to an ( inbargo, from 
the early part of October, to the 27th day of 
November, a detention of about six weeks, 
such as adverse winds and want of convoy have 
exposed our commercial fleets to, over and 
over again, in all parts of the world. 

They were at the same time informed, by 
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an explanatory document of s^reat length, tlie 
receipt of hicli they acknowledge, that this 
was not a measure directed exclusively against 
them, but one by which the f’ompany were 
no less sulferers; and, that it was taken, not 
hastily or precipitately, but after a full 
communication on the subject with Brian 
Hodgson, esq. tlie senior officer of His Ma- 
jesty’s ships in China, who had concurred 
with the Committee, (so imminent was the 
danger considered to be) that it was expedient, 
as well for the safety and interests of the parties 
concerned, as in the liope of re-establishing 
the trade, that all persons claiming the pro* 
tection of the British flag should quit Canton, 
after four clays’ notice.’^ p, 431. 

On the other hand, a message is alleged 
‘‘ to have been received from the viceroy of 
Canton, inviting them to enter the port, and 
trade as usual.” /?. 422. — It might have been 
supposed that the insidious purpose of iiuch a 
message, at the very time that negotiations 
were acluallj^ on for the re-establish- 

ment of the trade on a secure footing, might 
have been sufficiently obvious ; but this seems 
to have been entirely overlooked, and the in- 
vitation of the Chinese appears to have been 
relied on, by the private merchants, with a 
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degree of confidence, wliich all the representa- 
tions of the servants of the Company, of a con- 
tarry tendency, had failed to inspire. Although 
they had seen no reason to question either the 
wisdom or the good disposiiions of the ser- 
vants of the Coinpanv, on any former occasion, 
the inerchaots of India instantly take the 
alarm — I hey declare their thorough con- 
viction, that tlie certainly of ihe entire anni- 
hilation of their trade uitli C hina is involved 
in the conlinm d exercise of similar power by 
the. Select Coinmitti e/’ p. 420. — and they 
pray, tliat the Hoard of Commissioners for the 
Affairs of India would he pleased to grant 
them prospective relief, by causing their trade 
with Cdiiiia lo be placed upon such a footing 
of security, from the interference of the hon- 
orable the Kasi-ludia Company's authorities, 
as should best coiiiribule to its advantage, 
and wiihout.w hicli they venture to represent, 
it inujft fall into irretrievable and early decay.” 
p. 421. 

It is certainly most probable, that the 
Company’s servants will very rarely, if ever, 
be again compelled to resort to such extreme 
measures, as those which were thus heavily 
denounced in 1814. But, if under the present 
comparatively restricted admission of the 
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private trader into China, such a degree of 
opposition and counteraction can under any 
eircuinstances, be otiered by them, what may 
not the Company’s servants expect, when they 
shall enjoy, and as a matter of" right an in- 
discriminate admission to the port of Canton, 
with an equal participation (with the excep- 
tion of the direct trade to haigland) in all its 
commercial advantages. If the ( 'ompany’s ser- 
vants act with common regard to the interests 
of their employers, (which interests, as far as 
the direct supply of England w ith the produce 
of China is concerneil, will still be identified 
with that of the country) it w ill be impossible 
for them to avoid occasionally adopting mea- 
sures, wdiich liowcver conducive to the general 
good, will not lor a time bear hard upon par- 
ticular individuals, and tlius give rise to per- 
petual statements of grievances, actual or 
apprehended. 

If, for instance, tliey discountenance a 
Chinese merchant, who has been detected in 
plotting against the general interests of the 
trade, and exciting and instigating the govern- 
ment to impose new and mischievous re- 
strictions upon it, the effect of which he 
imagines may be, to throw a larger j>ortion 
into his own hands; the disadvantage and loss 
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of character which would ensue from his 
exclusion from a share in the Company's 
business, would very possibly so derange 
the affairs of that merchant, as to cause 
him to become a bankrupt. His creditors 
might, in such case, charge, and justly, the 
servants of the Company, with being the 
authors of their losses — and if, in the case of 
such a bankruptcy, tlie servants of the Com- 
jiany should demur about accepting the pre- 
tended generosity of the Clnnese government, 
which, while it professes to pay the registered 
debts of the baiiknijd by instalments, with 
one hand; with the other, always takes care 
amply to indemniiy itself, by the imposition 
of a fully adequate sum in new taxes (called 
Conso charges) in perpetuity: — I hey would 
then , perhaps be charged with the additional 
barbarity, of rendering the losses of the 
creditors, already sufficiently s(‘vere, irrej)a- 
rable. 

This is, in fact, only one instance among 
many. It is impossible to anticipate all the 
various modes, in which tlie most innocent 
and the most indispensable measures of the 
Company's authorities in China, may be ren- 
dered odious, by imputations of unjust par- 
tiality and a spirit of commercial rivalry : — 
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and it is a political maxim, which experience 
has seldom failed to coidirm, that an autho- 
rity, the exercise of wliich lias become, whe- 
ther justly or not, permanently odious and 
unpopular, is not far removed from its final 
extinction — 1 hese consequences, it is true, 
have not yet arisen from the admission of the 
private trade of India: but it would really be 
a waste of time to dwell upon the extreme 
difterence between a trade which is so cir- 
cumscribed, and only permissive, carried 
on by persons, whose homes are w ithin the 
Company^s territories, and w ho are trained up 
in habits of obedience to their authority; and 
that trade, which is now proposed to be carried 
on by private ships and private merchants, pro- 
ceeding directly from the mother country. 

The next source of danger which the 
East-lndia Company apprehend would be 
opened, by tlie admission of private British 
ships, direct from lingland, to the port of 
Canton, is the excitement of the jealousy 
of the Chinese government, by the very 
circumstance of their admission ; augmented 
as it might possibly afterwards be, by certain 
circumstances in their conduct, especially by 
enterprises of an irregi^lar nature. — It is hardly 
necessary here to observe, that it is not an- 
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licipated that their conduct would, in a moral 
l)oint of view, prove inferior lo that of other 
foreigners — quite tlie conirarv — for ibe more 
honorable and iiulependant their spirit, the 
more active and enterprising they are in their 
pursuits, exactly it» the siifue ratio, will they 
become more and more the objects of Chinese 
jealousy. 

Should a private llritish merchant, dis- 
gusted with the dilKculties and disappoint- 
ments he meets with at Canton, endeavour 
to open a tratle at some northern port of 
the Chinese empire, an attempt in which 
he may, by taking advanlage of the cupidity 
or venality of the local officers, for a time 
succeed; or sliould he even aJtempt to pene- 
trate himself by land into the interior, with a 
view to endeavour to establish a direct com- 
munication with the actual grower of the 
Chinese produce, and the actual consumer ot 
our manufactures, a scheme, the adoption of 
which, however perilous and ultimately fruit- 
less it might prove, is not altogether incon- 
ceivable, as tlie Catholic missionaries at this 
day traverse the country in disguise, in all 
directions. — Sucli enterprises might not be 
morally criminal— By many, they might be 
deemed laudable~Yet the dilticulties and 

y y 
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embarrassments, into whicli llieir detection 
might throw tlie servants of the Company, 
are more easily imagined than described. 

It has been asked, why the Company 
sliould apprehend consequences from the ad- 
mission of the British private trader, which 
are not actually experienced from that of the 
Americans? In the first place, they are not 
nationally the same objects of jealousy. — 
I'he Chinese positively know nothing at all 
of the Americans as a nation. TVe, on the 
contrary, have conquered an immense empire, 
within 180 miles of their frontier — have lately 
subdued one of their own former tributaries, 
the Nepaulese — have landed our troops on 
their coasts, in defiance of their armies — and 
have sent armed ships up their rivers, in de- 
fiance of their batteries. — Is it possible then, 
that we can aflfect to doubt, whether or not, 
we are, with the Chinese, nationally, objeijts 
of jealousy ! ’ 

As to the apprehensions that are entertained, 
that this jealousy will be further excited, and 
that the private British trader, if allowed 
the opportunity, will engage in speculations 
and enterprises to which the Americans have 
hitherto been strangers — These apprehensions 
may not be realized-- — but who will guarantee 
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tliat they will not — Who will assure us even 
that they are improbable ! 

The private nierchauts, it is true, at present 
<lisclaimall idea of attempting to open a trade 
at any other Chinese port besides that of 
Canton; but not in any very positive terms, 
us will be seen from the following extract 
from the evidence taken before the Committee 
of the House of Commons. 

“ Do jmu, in looking to the improvements 
through a free trade with China, contemplate 
any access to the empire *>f China, but 
through the port of Canton? — No; I have 
hitherto contemplated carrying on the trade 
with the port of Canton, that being the only 
port W’hich the Chinese allow us to trade with; 
but I consider that it would be of vast im- 
portance to obtain permission to trade to the 
port of Amoy, which formerly was open like 
Canton, to European commerce. 

“ Why was that shut ? — Some jealousy or 
other, I believe, was the cause of it. 

“ Do you think it is probable that if private 
ships were ])ermitted to trade freely with 
China, they would tiiul access to ditFerent 
ports on the coast, which they have not at 
present? — 1 rather tliink it would be for the 
interest of the free traders to confine them- 
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selves to the ports opened by the Chinese 
government, an<j of course for the present 
to Canton ; but the coasts of China are as 
yet very little known; and I cannot pretend 
to much information on the subject.” p. 288. 

It only remains upon this point to observe, 
that whatever are, or may in future be, the 
speculations and enterprises of the Americans, 
they are, to the British Company and the 
British nation, a matter of perfect indiffer- 
ence. — V\ e are not held responsible for them; 
our interests can in no matter be affected or 
compromised; which, on the contrary, they 
would inevitably be, by those speculations 
and enterprises u Inch it is apprehended the 
British private trader might engage in. 

It may be said, that the misbeliaviour of the 
crews of the private sliips, the counteraction of 
their emjiloyers, and the jealousy with which 
the general conduct of both is likely to be 
viewed by the Chinese government, are only 
speculative evils, w hich w ise regulations and 
prudent measures may in soitie degree avert. — 
Let ns now see, hat will be the immediate 
and necessary edect upon the trade of the 
C(nnpany, of the proposed admission of pri- 
vate ships, in a view simply commercial. 
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It is miquestioiral>le, that the hopes of tlie 
private speculators are excited to a very great 
degree. 1 heir expectations of reaping a golden 
harvest, if admitted to a direct trade with the 
vast and populous empire of China, nothing 
but Ilje bitter fruiis of experitmce will, it is 
probable, ever do away. 44ie opening of the 
trade would be the signal for the embarkation 
in it of private British capital to a great ex- 
tent. Chinese s])eculations would receive 
from the same cause even a more than cor- 
responding degree of excitement. — I .ven at pre- 
sent, the Company’s servants, to prevent the 
pernicious elfect of excessive speculation, on 
the part of the Cliinese, are obliged to conceal 
every sudden and unusual encrease in their 
demands, with tlie most jealous secrecy. It 
is on the evidence lu forc tlie Committee of 
the IJouse of Lords, p, 61, that the Americans 
carry tliis princi[>le so far, as even to adopt 
a peculiar inode of numbering the packages of 
the goods they iuiport, in order to conceal 
from the Chinese tiieir total amount. But in 
the case here supposed, the knowledge of the 
reality would [>robabIy he less prejudicial, 
than its magnilied anticipations. — i hat the 
regular market for Chinese produce would 
be greatly disturbed, and the prices of all arti- 
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cles enliancetl, seems to amount to little less 

than a certainty. 

The evil etiects would be felt in the first 
place by the Kast-India (^oinjiany, precisely 
in proportion to tlie magnitude of their con- 
cerns: and it is but a slender compensation, 
that a re-action might probablj" be the ulti- 
mate consequence of this over-trading, or, at 
least, that the market miglit at length fall 
back to its former level. With respect to the 
private trader himself, his chance of success 
would, of course, be diminished in the same 
jiroportion. All the circumstances therefore 
being considered, under which the teas would 
be purchased in China, and laden on British 
private ships of difi’erent classes and sizes for 
Europe; and the various causes being taken in- 
to view, which might contribute to deteriorate, 
or altogether to destroy, that Continental mar- 
ket to which they were primarily destined; the 
danger of a portion, at least, of these unsuccess- 
ful speculations being attempted to be smug- 
gled over into this country, under the tempta- 
tion which the present high duty affords, 
is certainly not quite chimerical. 

We know the extent to %vhich smuggling 
was actually practised previous to the passing 
of (he Commutation Act in the year 1784; 
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winch was such, in fact, as to give the Com- 
pany \s China trade quite a dilFerent character 
before and after iiiat period. We cannot 
therefore be very greatly surprised, that the 
Company should contemplate with some ap- 
prehension the possible recurrence of an evil, 
from which they have on a former occasion 
suffered so severely*. 

Indeed, the* injurious consequences to the 
interests of the Company from tl)e proposed 
admission of the private trader, in a strictly 
commercial point of view, is so obvious, and 
jsso strictly deducible from general principles, 
without referring to local circumstances at all, 
that the danger to the trade of the Company 
from this cause, has been unreservedly ad- 
mitted by those who have declared tliemsehes 
perfectly insensible to the existence of 
grounds of appnhension, upon any other 
score. It is very candidly ackimwledged in 
the following extract of a letter, whicli was 
communicated to the Committee of tlie House 
of Commons by one of the warmest advocates 
for the 0])euing of the trade, in the course of 
his evidence. 

I think the only point contended l\)r, 


* See the slLitemciit ut the end ol ilie vukune. 
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that would, ill the smallest degree, militate 
against the interests of the East-lndia Com- 
pany, would be, that of allowing British ships 
to carry tea from (liina to the Continent of 
Kurojie; and nhich i think v\onld have the 
effect of raising tlie price of the article in the 
Canton market very considerably. I he East- 
India ( ompany are, at present, almost the sole 
purchasers ot genuine gootl tetis at Canton; 
(what the Americans take are moslly old teas, 
or ot inferior (jualitVn and the same may be 
said witli regard to the ships of ( onliaental 
Europe) but were Ihiglish ships generally al- 
lowed to export the articles (iiri ct from China 
to Europe, it would, no doubt, be their interest 
to purchase of a good quality; and, for the 
iirst few years, the demand no doubt would 
be much increased, and the price in conse- 
quence considerably raised/^ 287. 

llie foregoing are some of the chief objec- 
tions which have been alleged against the 
])ropos(*d admission of private Britisli ships to 
a participation in tlje carrying trade between 
the port of ( anton and the Continent of 
Europe —If all, or am of them liave weight, 
they are conclusive of the question. — The 
Committee of the House of Commons dis- 
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tiiictly declare, that if they were clearly 
satisfied, that the monopoly, enjoyed and exer- 
cised by the Company, of the supply of Tea 
to the United Kingdom, would be in great 
danger of being either lost or serioiisti/ injured^ 
through the regulated admission of British 
traders to the ports of China, for the purpose 
of carrying on those branches of trade in 
which the Company has no immediate con- 
cern ; and that this danger would be the 
j)eculiar consequence of a relaxation of the 
of the monopoly in favor of British mer- 
chants, while in the hands of Foreigners a 
similar trade may flourish without injury to 
the Company — they would readily admit, 
that the duty of the Company might cull on 
them to object to any modification whatever, 
in either branch of their monopoly: British 
subjects must^ in such case^ be still prohibited 
from resorting to Canton^ and from concerning 
themselves directly in any branch of the trade 
in tea.^^ p. 208 . 

It must be confessed that tliis conclusiou, 
however forced upon us by the facts and cir- 
cumstances of the case, is one w hich we cannot 
come to but with regret. It is always a mat- 
ter of regret, whenever any obstacles, incap- 
able of removal, are found to exist, to our 
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adherence to our ordinary policy, of giving 
the freest possible scope to British capital, 
industry, and speculation. 4'o remedy the 
evil in the present instance, or, at least, to 
mitigate it as far as |)ossible; though it may 
not be safe to open any new channels of com- 
merce to the British merchant as ]>roposed, 
there appears to be no objection against ren- 
dering those that do exist, as free as possible. 

It is stated in evidence, before the Lords’ 
Committee, by a gentleman, who is certainly 
by no means friendly to the present system, 
as his opinion, that ‘‘ if the East-India Com- 
pany would freely j)ermit the country trade 
of India, which at present is permitted to 
carry on trade between India and China, and 
between China and India, to carry British 
staples and manufactures to China, that such 
freedom would occasion a considerable ad- 
ditional opening for those goods and he 
previously observed, that this was a point, 
which he conceived the Court of Directors 
would easily grant, if requested, p, 54. 

In fact, tlie motives which originally ren- 
dered llie existing restrictions necessary, no 
hinger exist. It is stated, in a paper given in 
evidence before the I.ords^ Committee, jk 118, 
that the Company, in the season 1804-5, ex- 
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ported to China British manufactures and 
productions to the extent of tales 4,249,691, 
or c£l, 416,562, and sustained a loss upon that 
export of tales 448,958, or <^169, 652. — They 
might well esteem it necessary’, under such 
circumstances, to ])rotect themselves from still 
further loss, hy retaining in their own hands 
the strict monopoly of the chief staples in 
this branch of commerce'. But the case is 
yvholly altered by the reduction yvhich, upon 
the autho>ity of the same jiaper, it appears 
has since taken place in the export by the 
Company of the same class of commodities; 
of yvhich the amount in 1818-19, did not ex- 
ceed tales 1,851,369, or T6I7,123, and re- 
turned a profit to the Company of tales 
122,034, or ,140.676. 

The nation may fairly expect (and the Com- 
pany will no iloubt as readily realize the ex- 
pectation) either, that the Company will 
extend its exports of British manufactures 
and productions to the very fullest extent that 
the market will bear, without entailing oil 
themselves serious and positive loss, or that 
they will leave it open to the private trade of 
their own marine servants direct from Europe, 
and to the indirect private trade, by the way 
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of India, called the country trade, to till up 
the void. 

This view of the subject is yet more 
stronyly forced upon our attention, by the 
recent enterprises and speculations of the 
Americans in this very branch of commerce ; 
and wliich, althongh not likely to be per- 
manently continued, being understood to have 
proved very unprofitable*, must, undoubtedly, 
as far as they go, greatly interfere with, if not, 
as it is strongly expressed by the gentlemen in 
China, “ absolutely inflict a death blow on 
this branch of the Company’s monopoly!'. 

Under these circumstances; and limiting tho 
application of the argument to those com- 
mercial channels which already exist, it is 
impossible not to subscribe to the justice of 
the following remark of the Committee of 
the House <<f Commons. 

“ If, in point of fact, there exists a com- 
petition, whether from Foreigners, or from 
Englishmen trading as Foreigners, by which 
the monopoly of the Company is threatened, 
it will be for the Company to consider, whe- 
ther they will not rather permit their fellow- 
subjects openly and legally to participate in 


* Evidence before the Coiiunous, p. 347. f do, p. 313. 
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that competition, than to leave it uncontrolled 
in the hands of foreign or clandestine traders/^ 
p. 205. 

The magnitude and importance of the ad- 
vantages to the British grower and manufac- 
turer, which, without interfering at all with 
the direct trade with England, it is here sup- 
posed may be conceded to them, is perhaps not 
sufficiently understood. — It is to be recollected 
that India (the tirst step) is already fully open 
to him ; and that this country trade between 
Hidia and China, by which the speculator in 
our manufactures and productions w^ould be 
enabled to re-ship his goods for the latter 
market whenever the former had failed him, 
is a trade, which is stated in evidence, to ex- 
ceed, in the invoice value of the goods, the 
whole of the trade at present carried on witli 
China by the East-India Company^. 

Some notion may be formed of what the 
country trade is at present in respect to 
our British manufactures and productions 
generally, and what it of course might be 
with regard also to the few% but important, 
excepted articles, from the following extracts 
from the evidence, recorded by the two Com- 
mittees. 

* Evidence before the Lords, p, I I, 16*2, &:c. 
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‘‘ Do you conceive, if a free British trade 
was permitted with Canton, that it would 
materially affect the country tra<le, as now 
carried on ? — I do not consider that it would 
affect the country trade in any way, except 
the interruption of tiuit trade which they 
carry on of British inanulactures, through 
the ports of Bombay and Calcutta ; 1 mean 
of the English inanufacl ur(‘d goods, which 
cannot find their way, in consequence of 
the existing restrictions, direct to Canton — 
The witness concludes his next reply, as Vof- 
lows: — “ 1 he article of manufactured goods, 
and I speak j)articularly now of cotton goods, 
has not been much known in China, but the 
quantities that have been taken tliere have 
been very readily bought, and have paid a very 
considerable profit, a profit of importance/* — 
Evidence before the Lords^ p. 14. 

The following extract, from the evidence 
taken before the Commons, is to the same 
effect : — 

‘‘ The velvets and the other more valuable 
goods, I suppose, are for the use of the natives 
of the higher order? — I understand so , but 
most of the velvets go to China chiefly. 

Do they go to China through India? 
Yes; they go to China through India. 
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Do you know whether they have found a 
considerable sale in (/hiria?— I am told they 
have, and I believe it is so/’ p. 293. 

The witness does not j>rbceed to explain 
why the inferior classes of cotton goods are 
not sent on to Cliina likew ise — and it is cer- 
tainly difficult to assign any adequate reason, 
except the natural and obvious one; that 
either from the j>overty of the lower classes 
of the natives, for vvliose use such goods must 
chiefly be destined, or from the superiority in 
point of cheapness or quality, of the home- 
made article, our goods obtain no sale. 

It would be a task, forv\ hich the writer^’eels 
himself wholly incompetent, to go minutely 
through every l)ortion of the evidence; to un- 
dertake to sift it in such a manner as to separate 
those slatements wdiich are grounded upon 
personal knowledge and information, or upon 
some otlier equally credible authority, from 
mere liear-say evidence, and matters of mere 
speculation and tlieory ; and then to sum up 
the w hole, in order to shew on w hicli side the 
balance preponderates. — But there is one ge- 
neral character w hich, lie thinks, he can ven- 
ture to pronounce, jKTvades the whole — All 
p(n*sons who have resided in China — that is, 
who have remained in that country longer 
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than the busy period of six weeks, or two 
months, during which a ship is unloading, 
and re-loading, are unanimously adverse, more 
or less strongly, to the proposed innovations. 
The greater part of these persons have been, 
it is true, at one period or other of their lives 
in the service of the East-1 ndia Company ; but 
not all of them. One gentleman, who resided 
many years in China, and being a British 
subject, was only enabled to establish himself 
there by virtue of the protection of a foreign 
flag, was certainly, it might have been sup- 
posed, placed in a situation to imbibe preju- 
dices' of a very opposite description — Yet even 
his opinion very much coincides with that of 
the servants of the Company*. Besides which, 
it is quite clear that the circumstance of having 
been in the service of the Company does not, 
of itself, bias the judgment ; for more than one 
of the leading advocates for an open trade have 
actually held considerable situations in their 
employf. Both parties, in fact, hold strong 
opinions upon the subject of the compatibility 
of the admission of the private trader With the 
actual interests of the £ast-lndia Company, but 

* Evidence before the Lords, p. 122. 

t Evidence before the Lords, p. 67. Commons, p. 209. 
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the writer of this apprehends he cannot be con- 
tradicted when he asserts, that the opinions 
in favor of it are, mostly, theoretical and 
speculative; and, those against it, mostly, 
practical, and grounded on a considerable 
degree of local knowledge and experience. 

It may be proper to illustrate this by refer- 
ing to a few instances — A great deal is said 
about Cochin-china; but when Captain Ross, 
M ho visited that country more than once and is 
acquainted with most of its ports, is questi- 
oned on the subject, he answers, at once, that 
he thinks that there is nothing to be done in 
Cochin-china. Lords* Report^ p. 246 Hisin- 
formation also, as far as it goes, tends decidedly 
to discourage all sanguine expectation of ad^- 
vantage from encreased communications with 
the eastern islands. 

Speaking of the importation of cotton goods 
by the ( oinpany, it is observed by one of the 
witnesses, “ we know what they have done in 
India, and I should think tlnU would apply 
to China.” Tlie witness then proceeds to 
state, what may be readily conceded, namely, 
that the quantity that would be consumed 
would be very large, if we could introduce 
them at a price less than their own, and more 
to their fanpy?^' As it is somewhat extraor- 
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binary that this is not done, if it can be 
done, the Committee ask, “ V, hy do you sup- 
pose that individuals would import them move 
than the Company? 'I o which it is replied, 
“ Only, on the general principle, that indivi- 
duals are move attentive to their interests/’ 
This, surely, is theory, not evidence ; nay more, 
it is theory in contradiction to evidence, as far 
as it goes; for the witness, upon having been 
previously asked, whether, when in the Com- 
pany’s service, (as surgeon of a ship) he saw 
“any laxity or inattention to business, on the 
part of the Company’s servants,” immedi- 
ately replied, “ISo, certainly not; I did not 
mean to charge them with any thing of that 
kind*.” 

In fact, if any one carefully peruses the 
iVppendix D, to the Report of the Lords’ 
Committee, containing the details of the 
measures adopted by the Company’s authori- 
ties at home, for the express purpose of ex- 
tending the trade in this respect to its utmost 
limits, and at the same time considers, that 
even one of the strongest advocates of open 
trade positively disclaims making any charge 
of l^s^ity or inattention in the execution of 


Evideuce befott the Commons, p. 279, 
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those orders against their servants abroad, 
lie itiust liesitate a good deal, before he places 
implicit confidence in any sanguihe ealcula- 
tions that may be presented to hiin respecting 
the possible augnienfalion of the sale of onr 
manufactures and productions in China under 
any new system. 

Similar instances of theory in the place of 
evidence, occur in p. 385 — The question is 
asked “ Why do yon think that a freetrader 
would be able to sell liis gooils now in China 
at a better price than the F.ast-India Com- 
pany.” The witness replies “ Mereh’’ because 
(what I have always- had occasion to observe) 
a private merchant manages his business 
better than a great company ; 1 mean by 

that, that he would carry on the trade with 
more minute attention and at less cJcpenceL” 
Here, it is true, the witness, in a parenthesis, 
appears to refer to sorhething within his own 
khowledge ; ’blit this i% surely too vague to 
aniount to any thing ajiproaching to a sub- 
stantive charge — With respect to China,' at 
least, the comparative want of attention to 
bn^ihess df the servants of the Coinjiahy, is, 
as vVb have seen, wholly unsupported, of Tatlier 
contradiijted, by the evidence. — /V imI with 
respect to the allegation, of the greater com- 
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parative expenoe of the Company’s establish- 
ment ; the writer is enabled to offer evidence 
to' the contrary, from persons of the highest 
local experience. Khis evidence having been 
given at a time that no changes in the mode 
of conducting the trade were in contemplation^ 
cannot of course have been influenced by au^ 
of those feelings on the subject, which are 
supposed to be at this time in operation. 

I he £ast-lndia Company, about the time 
of Lord Macartney’s embassy, put several 
questions in writing to some of the gentlemen, 
who had formerly been in their service, relating 
to their interests in China, and the mode in 
which their affairs there were conducted ; 
particularly in respect to the expence of the 
establishment at Canton, as compared with 
that of other nations and individuals carrying 
on trade at the same place. The replies, that 
were received, were communicated 'to Lord 
Maeactne}^ for his information, and, in con- 
sequence, formed a part of the records of his 
embassy ; and although they relate to a period 
of thirtv years back, yet, unless the con- 
trary cati) be shewn, the same analogy may 
be fairly inferred still to exist*. 

• The^ replies hare been alluded to in Another part of 
litis volume, bnt they hcre sinee been thought to merit more 
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The English Company undoubtedly de^ 
rive some advantage from the magnitude of 
its trade, both over companies and individuaks, 
but greater over the latter. These consist 
chiefly in the following particulars — The cre- 
dit and consequence which it gives a merchant 
in the eyes of the countrymen to have a share 
of the English busines.s, the power arising from 
thence of shewing a resentment for improper 
conduct, by depriving him of such share, or 
refusing such articles of his trade as he has 
the greatest advantage in disposing of and by 
facilitating his payments to individuals, by 
means of the remittance through our treasury, 
which frequently compels them to give us an 
involuntary preference, in the disposal of their 
teas, sometimes at our own price — 'Phe con- 
stant and regular demand of the Company 
enables them to make their contracts on more 
favorable terms than other companies or in» 
dividiials, especially in the very extensive 
article ot Sin^to, besides having, as before 
mentioned, for the most part, the first refusal 
of other goods, whilst the necessity they are 
under of taking the Company’s imports in 

parlicular attention ; and they have been now quoted rather 
more at length tlian is f.erhaps necessary, iti order to avoid 
giving, what might seem, a garbled extract. 
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exehartg6, puts’ it out of their power to pur- 
chase those of any other nation.— In respect 
to European articles, it must be considered 
an advantage to be able’ to bring them in 
large quantities to a ready market, ivhilst 
others find a difficulty in disposing of them 
in small quantities, and at a great loss — In 
the disposal of India goods, the eclat of deal- 
ing with the Company is not without its 
efiect, and a merchant will generally advance 
something on the market price to be favored 
with a preference. 

“ — Of this” ((he establishment of Danes, 
Swedes, &c.) “ I cannot speak with certainty — 
The Danes, Dutch, and Swedes, employ more 
people in proportion than the English Com- 
pany does, besides entertaining the captains 
and officers of their ships, at their factories, 
during their stay at Canton — And as the mode 
of expence in all the European factories is 
nearly the same, I should judge theit pro- 
portion of expence to be greater than the 
English; — The proportion of expence of the 
Comjiany’s factory, since the ('ouimiitation 
Act, exclusive of por(-charges, is about | ^ 
cenl;--i*J3efore that period, it could not have 
b^n less than 3 cent. — This is bn the ex- 
port only. Goods consigned to persons resi» 
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dent inChiiija, on private.account, are charged 
with a commission of 5 cent.— money with 
2 cent. When agents are sent with ships 
belonging .|o individuals, the commission, I 
believe, is generally the same, but sometimes 
differs according to circumstances.— In other 
respects, they will be liable to tlie same 
charges that companies are.” . 

(Signed) Henry Brmmc. 

Skiinpans, Herts, Oct. 25, 1701. 

— ^ 

“ The Company, from the magnitude of its 
trade and credit, has great advantages over 
those of other nations : It obtains money for 
bills cheaper than foreign companies ; and, in 
general, has the refusal of a great part of the 
goods in the market. The last advantage is 
sjnnewhat counteracted by a mode, which 
necessity has taught the other companies.— 
They confine their trade, to a few particular 
merchants, vvhose interest, by thato jnean.s, 
becomes snfficiently engaged, to provide a 
proper assortment of goods for them, without 
giving us the refusid of it. I'lie Dutch, for 
instance,, divide th,cir trade between four 
merc(tants; and the Swedes make it, a rple 
to deal on|y with FuaiikluqWy hglf .fhpir 
investment, , , . , ; 
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“ With respect to indivitl.uals \y hp tratle from 
£i)irope, such as Americans, Portuguese, &c. 
they cannot be put into comparison with the 
smallest of the companies, much less with the 
English, They are in general obliged to put 
themselves into the hands and under the pro- 
tection of some neglected merchant, who 
requires great prodt in his dealings with 
them, and who gives them his refuse goods, 
which for the most part they are obliged to 
receive, however they may have reason to be 
dissatisfied. I'be company have a great advan- 
tage likewise from the comparative smallness 
of their expences, to the amount of the invest- 
ment. The factory expences of the Swedes 
do not fall greatly short of ours, and are to 
be defrayed out of a sum, not exceeding a 
ninth part of our investment. — 

- — In a general line, the English, and 
principally the Company, to whom all are 
subordinate, enjoy vei^ superior respect a- 
toong the Chinese; and this is so justly 
founded on tlie greatness of our trade, and 
its utility ,to the mandarins, as well as mer- 
chants, (for they are all enriched by it) that 
1 cannot help thinking but great advantages 
might be drawn from it, if an ill-founded ap- 
prehension, for th4 loss of our trade did not 
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deter US from urging pretelnsions to such 
jH’ivileges, as would make our trade to that 
eountrj safe and honorable, which I am sorry 
to say it is not at present*.” 

(Signed) William Fitzhugh. 
london, Nov. 21, 1791i 


After a perusal of the foregoing extracts, it 
will surely hardly be imagined that the com- 
paratively greater expensiveness of their es- 
tablishment (though no doubt somewhat in- 
creased since the year 1791) can be the cause of 
the Company’s inability to sell the produce 
and manufactui'es of Great Britian to advan- 
tage. In fact, it is admitted by the witness 
already quoted, “ that, in general, the Com- 
pany obtain nominally a higher price for their 
cotton, than the private merchants,” but this 
is explained by adding that “ the Company 
sell in a particular way ; they sell their cot- 
ton in exchange for their tea; and while they 
appear to get a high price for their cotton, 
they pay a high price for their teaf.” 


♦ It is gratifying to be able to observe, that the suggestions 
of Mr, Fitzhugh, in the year 1791, have since been fully acted 
oil, and with all the success which he anticipated. 

f Evidence before the Commons, p. 265. 
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In order to prove that the higher price ob- 
tained by the Company for their cotton Was 
only noM* 2 «a/, it was incumbent on the witness 
to shew that in consequence of fhis^higher 
price obtained for the cotton, a price was 
given for the tea received in exchange, also 
proportionably higher than would have been 
given otlierwise; >^and this does not appear to 
haw been asserted. » In fact, from the Hianner 
in which the teas are usually appreciated, upon 
the examination of samples exhibited collec- 
tively in a Tea-hall, at tlie commencement of 
each season, and without any reference what- 
ever to the parties by whom they are tendered, 
this, in most cases, would be very difficult, if 
no:t iihpossible. The merchant, who receives 
a cargo of cotton, or of any other similar 
merchandize, is undoubtedly sometimes ih- 
dulged WTth a preference in the amount of the 
proportion of the tea, taken from him beyond 
his 'Ctthtract; but the price of the tea, (at 
least, in the ordinary course of the Company's 
transactions) is fixed entirely with reference to 
its quality, and not upon any principle of 
barter, as seems to have been imagined. ' 

■ is Stated afterwards, in’ the sttiUe 
pa^e'bf'the evidence, that, in 1814, during- 
the interruption of the trade, “ the Chinese 
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authqrities drew a marked liqe between the 
Companjr’s ships, and the private trade ship- 
ping:” but upon a reference to the edict, which 
was iosued by the Chinese government, on the 
occasion, a translation of which is inserted in 
the Appendix to the evidence, p. 427, this 
will be found to be a mistake : the invitation 
to resume the trade was addressed to the 
Company’s ships, as well as to the country 
ships, without distinction. 

This mistake was not extraordinary ; the 
witness states that he was not in China at the 
time. Indeed, it is sufficiently obvious from 
the following singular description which is 
given by him of the nature of the dispute 
with the Chinese, during which that trans- 
action occurred, that his information on 
every part of the subject was most incorrect. 
“ The one to which 1 have last alludedj arose 
froin a circumstance not conmcled with the 
tfftde or skipping-r-\t arose, 1 believe, from a 
quarrel between the Select Committee and 
the Chinese government, about a Chinese 
seirvant of the factory, and had nothing to 
do with the trade or shipping.” p. 287. 

One advantage, however, certainly arises 
frona statements like these finding a place 
upon the mcords of Parliament ; namely, that 
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they undeniably prove the extraordinary ex- 
tent of delusion which the most respectable 
witnesses are liable to, with regard to transac.- 
tions in China, in which personal interests are 
involved ; and upon which, not having been 
themselves on the spot, they do not possess 
any personal knowledge. What was the teal 
nature of the dispute in question, must be 
already pretty evident to most of the readers 
of that Parliamentary Report, from the de- 
tailed statement of the Select Committee in 
China, on the subject, which is printed in 
the Appendix, p. 428 — and the writer has 
already dwelt upon it at such considerable 
length in another place, that it is quite super* 
iluous for him to enlarge on it here. 

It is only necessary to quote one mistake 
more. The witness, after pointing out the 
preference due to the outside China merchant 
over the regular Hong merchant, in respect 
to the disposal of new articles of foreign 
manufacture in China, states that the East- 
India Company deal only with the- Hong 
merchants, and not with all of them, as he 
believes, p. 293. The fact is, that the Com- 
pany deal, with all the Hong merchants, and 
fi'aqnently with the outside merchants also— - 
At the same time it is unquestionable, that 
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commercial dealings with the outside mer- 
chants can only take place upon a limited 
scale, and are seldom desirable except under 
peculiar oircumstances-r-lt is only in the name, 
and by the permission of some Hong mer- 
chant, that such a trade can be carried on at 
all; and as the government does not in any 
manner recognize it, any loss or injury which 
may be sustained in the course of such trans- 
actions is without remedy. 

The foregoing instances of misinformation, 
though they could not, in justice to the Com- 
pany and their servants in China, be altogether 
passed over, are by no means quoted as exhi- 
biting the general character of any portion 
of the evidence collected by the Committees 
of the two Houses of Parliament. Great 
wisdom and impartiality has been shewn in 
the manner in which the most respectable 
and well-informed testimony has been sought 
for in all quarters; and a great mass of most 
valuable materials and evidence has, undoubt- 
edly, been collected together. I'he information 
which the several witnesses have given upon 
those facts and circumstances which came 
w’ithin the scope of their own personal ktitiw- 
ledge, and even their opinions-and reasonings, 
whenever they are founded upon local expo- 
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rience, or just analogies, may, undoubtedly, 
be safely made the basis of Parliamentary 
decision : but it is with all humility sug- 
gested, that hearsay evidence respjet^ting 
the causes and circumstances of disputes 
between the Company’s servants and the 
Chinese, and especially respecting the mode 
in which their mercantile transactions in 
China are carried on, cannot lead to equally 
sound conclusions. 

It may also be allowable to suggest, that the 
peculiar feeling which any change of system on 
our part is likely to excite among the Chinese, 
together with the probable consequences of 
such feeling, cannot be altogether so well 
estimated by persons who have only been in 
China for a few weeks at a time, and have 
had little other intercourse with the natives, 
beside that which is purely of a mercantile 
nature, as it can be by those who have resided 
amongst the Chinese for many years, and have 
had occasion to become familiar with their 
habits, manners, and institutions, in the course 
of a long series of transactions with them, of 
great variety as well as importance. 

On one or two points, however, the adverse 
parties seem entirely to agree. It is hardly 
possible to describe in stronger and more 
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glowing language the jealousy of the Chinese 
in respect to foreigners, and the consequent 
danger of adopting any new system which may 
be calculated to give them additional alarm, 
in a political point of view, (however gratifying 
and advantageous it might be to them in a 
commercial one) than in the following extract 
from the memorial of the private merchants 
of Bombay, as printed in the Appendix to the 
evidence taken before the Committee of the 
House of Commons. 

‘‘ Satisfied with the prodigal bounty of 
nature, jealous of strangers, governed by 
despots, China until, comparatively speaking 
to the rest of the trad<j of Asia, a recent pe- 
riod, shut its ports to all foreigiiers; and to 
this day, after any experience of benefit which 
foreign trade may be supposed to have oc- 
casionc^d, still tliey act with a caution and 
jealousy, that, to have lasted so long, must be 
as characteristic of the minds of the Chinese, 
as it is of the genius of their government. — 
With such a people, and under siicli disad- 
vantage, no foreign trade can be so beneficial 
as under opposite circumstances it might be 
rendered, both to China and foreigners; but 
the fact being so, the real question is, w hether 
under^such circumstances, it be or be no^ 
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advantageous to trade at all. For we (liink 
ourselves justified by experience, as well as 
by all that is reported of the jealousy and 
inveterate prejudice of the Chinese govern- 
ment, to presume that in its estimation of the 
relative value of any the most insignificant of 
its laws or usages, and of the importance 
of foreign trade, the latter is held to be per- 
fectly insignificant. 

“ In thus stating the comparative nothing- 
ness of the advantage resulting from their 
foreign trade, we refer chiefly to the view 
that is taken of the matter at the chief seat 
of government ; and it is not reasonable to 
suppose, that the larger benefits which accrue 
to Canton, as being the port of trade, through 
the corruption even of the officers of that 
government, ever will produce lasting con- 
cessions to Foreigners, at variance with the 
general rule of policy prescribed by their 
laws,, and vtdth regard to the English in par- 
ticular, probably confirmed by their fears. — 
On this part of the subject we have further to 
submit, that China as a nation, is still more 
independant upon foreign trade, as furnishing 
theim^ns of revenue to the state, than it is as 
relates to the people, from its natural abun- 
dance, and variety of its products ; for, *in the 
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largest estimate that can be framed of the 
value of the whole foreign trade that centres 
in the port of Canton, and on the largest 
computation of the revenue that flows into 
the imperial treasury, such deficit in the 
revenues, as would be the consequence of the 
cessation of that trade, could scarcely be felt 
in such an empire as China/^ — p. 425. 

However widely we may differ respecting 
the conclusion, which the above observations 
were intended to establish, namely, that the 
resistance which was offered by the Company's 
servants to the o|>pressive measures of the 
local government at Canton, in 1814, was 
inadvisable; it is impossible not to admit 
that the general view which has been taken 
by the merchants of Bombay of the circum- 
stances and feelings of the Chinese govern- 
ment in respect to foreigners, though some- 
what over-stated, is, in many respects, well 
founded. 

One of the witnesses, who advocates the 
question of opening the trade, on being asked 
whether he thought, that the restrictions laid 
upon the Ihiropean trade wdth China, origi- 
nated more in political apprehensions than in 
any indisposition to commercial intercofcl#se 
with foreign European states, replies, and, as 

3 c 
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the writer of this thinks, justly, “ Yes, I am 
certainly of opinion that the jiMtlousy of the 
Chinese has arisen almost entirely from the 
tlread of our political power.*” 

It has indeed been attempted tobe maintai ned, 
that this jealousy is grounded in a considerable 
degree on the superior size and strength, 
and, in some respects, the warlike equip- 
ment of our indiamcu; and it is accordingly 
inferred, that if the trade were to he carried 
on in the smaller vessels m hich private traders 
would be likely to employ, this jealousy would 
be in a great measure removed. — -But really, 
when it is considered that such ships as H. M. 
ship Blenheim (a first rate cut down), three or 
four second rates, and a great number of the 
largest class of our frigates, have been seen at 
the mouthof the river of Canton, in a constant 
succession, during the whole of the late war, 
and at the very time that our territorial con- 
quests and progresses in India, were becoming 
daily more notorious in China; the attempt 
to affix on the Company’s trade, and on the 
style of shipping they generally employ, a 
material and efficient share in producing that 
jealousy on the part of the Chinese, which 

* Evidence before the Commons, p. 288. 
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all parties admit to exist, must almost excite 
a smile. Can any one seriously suppose, ad- 
verting to the knowledge the Cliinese must 
thus possess (however imperfect and inac- 
curate as to its details) of the powerful fleets 
and armies which Great Britain has at her 
command ; that the transfer of our trade with 
that country, say from 20 ships of 1400 tons 
burthen each, to 140 shij>s of 200 tons bur- 
then each, (thus supposing, contrary to the 
sanguine hopes of speculators, no augmen- 
tation) could tend in any material degree to 
quiet their apprehensions ? Is it not rather 
more likely, tliat it would increase them? 
would not the very change itself excite suspi- 
cion ; would they not be apt to discover that 
these 140 ships, from their less draught of 
water, from their being more manageable, and 
from their capacity to carry more guns than 
the 20 could do upon their present cons- 
truction, would be capable of harrasing and 
annoying them much more ettectually, in the 
event of. any difl’erences leading to actual 
hostilities, than the vessels employed upon 
the present system ? 

Is it the superiority of the discipline on 
board these smaller ships, that would ope- 
rate so inucU witU the Chinese in thpir favor ? 
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On this subject, it is surelj impossible to have 
a more competent witness than Captain Ross, 
who himself commanded a small vessel in the 
Bombay marine, was for many years employed 
upon the China station, and, in the course of 
that period, completed a very extensive sur- 
vey 6T the Chinese seas with great credit and 
success. 

The following is an extract from his evi- 
dence before the Committee of the House 
of Commons : — 

Do you conceive the means that the 
Company’s officers have of enforcing obe- 
dience, is greater than that of the smaller 
ships? — I think that there are a greater num- 
ber of officers on board the Company's ships 
than there would be in the small ships, and 
men that have been accustomed to act under 
some discipline. 

“ In point of fact, is the discipline on board 
one of the Company’s ships better or worse, 
than on board a private trader ?— -It is certain- 
ly stricter. 

“ Will not the number of officers on board 
each ship be in proportion to the number of 
men? — No; there are a greater number of 
officetis on board the Company’s ships in pro- 
portion to the number of men ; because there 
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is a captain and six or seven officers, besides 
a number of other officers that are not carried 
in the smaller ships."" />. 254. 


The Author has not felt it to be within his 
competence, to examine minmely the question 
of the comparative advantages of the trade 
carried on by t!ie ( ompany in C liiiia, and 
that tvhich is, or might be, carried on there 
by individuals, in respect to the points that 
follow : lie cannot undertake to say, t!iat 

in respect to the freightage of goods, the 
disposal of the minor articles of luxury 
and curiosity, and possibly, in some other 
respects to which he may not liave adverted, 
individuals may not have some advantages in 
China, over a company. — If they do possess 
such advantages, the country trade from India, 
and the direct trade of the captains and officers 
of the Corapany"s ships from linglarid, afford 
very ample opportunity for putting these ad- 
vantages to the lest. But it is conceived that 
enough has been said to shew, that upon a 
general view of the wdiole question, the theory ^ 
that the Company is incapacitated from avail- 
ing itself advantageously of any new opening 
for trade, <^n account of the expensiveness of 
its establishment, or the inattention of its 
servants, is wholly qitsupported, and indeed, 
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the evidence. 

1 he information therefore v^llicll has been 
so industriously collected respecting the de- 
mands for China produce on the Continent 
of Europe and in other parts of the world, 
and the consequent advantage of endeavour- 
ing to open a carrying trade between those 
countries and the port of Canton, does not, in 
fact, at all aftect the question as it now stands 
between the East-Iiidia Company and the 
private trader. It only tends to put in 
doubt the policy of that law, by which all 
such carrying trade, without an intermediate 
^isit to an English port, is at present iiiter- 
dicted;~lt ought to be kept in mind, that it 
is not for the sake of the Company that this 
advantage lias hitherto been relinquished, by 
the nation, but in subservience to certain 
general views of national and commercial 
policy that have been supposed to be most 
congenial, upon the whole, to our general 
interests, "J he East-India Company is at 
present as effectually excluded by law, as tlie 
private trader. The Company is not even 
allowed to carry the produce of China to the 
West Indies, or to any of the colonies we still 
possess in North America, 

If it is no longer intended to adhere to 
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this system of policy; if it be determined 
to be consistent with the interests of Great 
Britain, that such a carrying trade sliould be 
permitted; let it be so — but let this new pri- 
vilege be at least placed in such hands, as 
shall prevent any hazard accruing from its 
exercise to those other valuable branches of 
commerce which we at present enjoy in secu- 
rity. The China trade is a ticdd of commer- 
cial adventure, which we already find very 
productive as it is. Do not let us, in the vain 
liope of still further increasing its returns, 
run the risk of laying it waste altogether. 
Do not let us introduce into it a new set of 
labourers, who, if they can maintain them- 
selves in it at all, nre much more likely to 
supplant, than advantageously to co-operalc 
with, its present cultivators. 

It may be said, that the East-1 ndia Com- 
pany are not desirous of permission to embark 
in any of lliese new branches of trade, con- 
nected with tlie })ort of Canton : that they 
have never solicited that ihe existing inter- 
diction to all such trade sliouid be taken off. 
They are certainly not so sanguine on the 
subject ofnthe advantages to be expected to 
result from such speculations as the private 
merchauts-i— yet that they have not%ltogether 
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overlooked Ihem, especially as far as regards 
a direct supply from China to the West Indies 
and the British settlements in North America 
with Chinese produce, will be perceived from 
a document entered in the evidence before the 
Lords^ Committee, />. 165, from the pen of 
Mr. Elpbinstone, who was within these few 
3 "ears President of the Select Committee in 
China; a document, which, if the high autho- 
ritj^ from whence it proceeds, and the impor- 
tant and authentic information it conveys, 
on almost every branch of the subject, were 
duly W(;ighed, might probably have rendered 
any thing else that has been said on the same 
side of the question by others superfluous, 

"I he (^ompanydo not, if must be acknow- 
ledged, entertain sanguine expectations on 
the suliject. It is not sufficient either for 
th eir satisfaction, or for that of the 
though it may be so for that of individuals, 
that there is evidence to shew, that the Britisli 
trade w ith China can be made to flow advan^ 
tageously through new channels, it must be 
shewn also, that it can be advantageously 
extended — considered as a whole , — If the ex- 
periment is to be tried, let it tiygn be tijed 
by those, who alone can try it safely, the 
£ast-lndia Company, 






